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CHAPTER I. 



OLD, UNHAPPY, FAR-OFF THINGS. 

The house inhabited by Mrs. Featherstonehaugh and 
her two daughters was on the Mall, an old-fashioned 
place which remains in one's memory as a dim vision 
of shifting green lights and shadows. The canal goes 
sluggishly between two rows of tall elms and poplar 
trees, which almost meet overhead. The banks shelving 
to the water are covered with grass and little water- 
weeds, except where the feet of the canal-boat horses 
have worn a path for themselves. There is little 
water-way except in the midst of the channel, and at 
the canal edges you can see the waving weeds thrust- 
ing out slender fronds in the green water. The canal 
has become choked probably since the gay days when 
the fly-boats brought it half the traffic of the south of 
Ireland. Enough water-way remains for the infre- 
quent boats laden with bricks or turf that go by so 
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2 LOVE OP SISTERS. 

slowly, as though it were a Dutch picture and no 
moving worli 

The houses on the Mall were dark because of the 
great trees in firont and at the back. The very light 
that came through the old-fashioned windows of twelve 
obloDg panes was a green light. Happily the com- 
plexions of Mrs. Featherstonehaugh's daughters were 
equal to this setting, and the comely lady herself, with 
her fortunate silver hair about her rosy cheeks and 
mild eyes, bloomed softly in the dark rooms like a rose 
in an overgrown place. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had once been wont to refer 
in a pensive manner to the fact that she was white 
before she was thirty. She had been white when John 
Featherstonehaugh had brought her home to the house 
on the Mall, a beautiful young woman still bearing 
traces of the heavy grief of her premature widowhood. 

She had been the gayest of the gay when John 
Featherstonehaugh had first been her lover. They had 
met at a Castle ball, and had danced themselves, she 
into friendship, he into love, that very first night. She 
was then Columba O'Kelly, an orphan girl living with 
her two aunts in a stately impoverishment in the wilds 
of Connaught ; and Heaven knows what pinching and 
scraping there had been before that Dublin season 
gave the young girl her chance to be seen. 

Miss Finola and Miss Peggy O'Kelly sat among the 
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OLD, UNHAFPT, FAR-OFF THINGS. 8 

chaperons that night watching their niece enjoy herself, 
and remembering their own good days before the En- 
cumbered Estates Act had left Castle O'Kelly bare of 
its acres and its rent-roll. Miss Peggy, who had not 
yet left her own youth behind her, forgot her Maltese 
flounce which she would never see again, Miss Fin 
her great-unc]e's tulip-wood cabinet which had fetched 
such a preposterous price from a London dealer, seeing 
the young girl's happiness in her first ball, and meeting 
again old Mends, long passed out of sight, but not of 
memory. 

Columba was certaioly in great request. In her 
white satin and pearls, and her white sandal shoes with 
roses instead of rosettes, she danced nearly the night 
through. 

Now and again she would come back to the two 
proud and fond aunts, flushed and smiling, to rest by 
them an instant before being whirled away again. 

It was surprising how many people yet remembered 
the two Misses O'Kelly, though it was ten years ago or 
more siuce they had danced on this very floor, and 
there had been two Viceroyalties since that. On every 
side old fidends were coming to them now, claiming 
recognition and waving away the years as though 
they had not existed. Columba was not likely to want 
for partners, seeing her own bea\ity and the newly 
restored popularity of her aunts. She danced perhaps 
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oftener than was quite conventionally correct with the 
dark, pleasant-fiftced young man whom her aunts called 
Johnny Featherstonehaugh. But wasn't his uncle 
Balph their nearest neighbour at Castle O'Eelly? 
and had he not brought a delightful atmosphere of 
neighbourliness and masculine helpfulness into their 
quiet lives? Columba had only not known Johnny 
Featherstonehaugh as well as her aunts did because she 
had been at school since Mr. Balph Featherstonehaugh 
had come to Featherstonehaugh Hall, and her vacations 
and Johnny's visits had not chanced to sjmchronize. 

Yes, it was quite suitable that she should make 
friends with Johnny, and dance with him oftener than 
she would with any new acquaintance. 

It was when the night was well advanced that 
Columba suddenly disappeared from the ball-room, 
and did not reappear for a sufficient length of time to 
somewhat perturb the anxious and simple-minded 
ladies. 

When at length they saw her, she was dancing with 
a very slim and elegant young man, compared with 
whom Johnny Featherstonehaugh, leaning by a door- 
post, his honest face a little overcast, looked awkward 
and provincial. 

" Who is it ? " Miss Fin asked of a new old crony, 
Mrs. Maxwell of Mount Maxwell. " I don't think the 
young gentleman has been introduced to us/' 
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Mrs. Maxwell looked through her gold-rimmed glasses, 
and looked again. 

''It is M. de St. Croix/' she said. "All the girls are 
wild about him, and faith, my dear, he looks as if he 
had been caught at last." 

A flutter passed from one sister to the other. They 
had no provincial prejudice against the foreigner, against 
the French least of all, but Columba was their nestling, 
and Mrs. Maxwell's words disturbed them. 

"He is of— good family?" Miss Fin asked 
anxiously. 

"As good as your own. I suppose nothing could 
beat the O'Kelly blood or I'd say better. Where did 
he get that shape except by breeding? Look at the 
way he holds his head, and the sparkle in his eyo, and 
his fine slender hand and foot. If I was a girl myself, 
I'd be as great a fool as any of them." 

"Oh now, Marcella, you were always a pattern of 
discretion since the old days at the Convent," said Miss 
Fin, smiling faintly. 

"And Dominick Maxwell caught and tamed me 
young," went on the comely matron, who looked at least 
ten years younger than Miss Finola O'Kelly, who had 
been her junior at school. " He never gave me a chance 
to sow my wild oats, so it follows that I have them all 
sprouting in me yet. But don't be anxious about the 
young man, Tin, my dear. I've never heard a worse 
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word against him than that he shares our common fate 
of having more blood than money. Still, he is not a 
pauper." 

" How does he come here ? ** Miss Fin asked 
timidly. 

It was contrary to all her traditions to be violently 
interested in a young man just because he was her niece's 
partner at a ball ; but her anxiety about something in 
his air and Ciolumba's, that something which Marcella 
Maxwell had noticed, made her put aside her delicate 
scruples. 

"He has a bit of land, my dear, enough to sod a 
lark, somewhere in the County Westmeath. He comes 
over a couple of times a year to look after it, and he is 
invited everywhere. Even the match-making mothers 
are not afraid of him, though the girls may have their 
little fancies before they settle down to some com- 
fortable, unromantic marriage. He has a way with 
him, as I dare say you'll find out yourselves before 
long, but he doesn't seem to follow it up." 

Mrs. Maxwell went off laughing, and in a very short 
time her place was taken by Columba, wearing the look 
of pretty penitence with which since her childhood she 
had always been able to disarm hl&r aunts' displeasure. 
Columba never could bear to be in the wrong. It was 
80 much more agreeable to be always in the right She 
bogged leave to introduce M. de St. Croix, who bowed 
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over the thin hands stained with gardening and house- 
hold work of the two spinsters, as though they had been 
the hands of a pair of queens. 

Poor Johnny Featherstonehaugh was presently in 
danger of being foigotten, except by Miss Peggy, who 
was ever faithful to her friends. 

He did not sulk, being the good fellow he was. That 
night, and during the week that followed, he was as 
kind and serviceable to the Misses O'Kelly and Columba 
as though there were no such person as M. de St. Croix, 
though that young gentleman was very much in e\i- 
dence indeed at the lodgings in Molesworth Street, 
where the ladies stayed, at their social functions, and 
even on their shopping expeditions. Often and often 
Johnny Featherstonehaugh found himself escorting one 
of the aunts through crowded Grafton Street of an 
afternoon, while Ciolumba walked ahead, M. de St. 
Croix by her side, the envy of all the girls she met. 
And Columba knew it. If she knew also that the men 
wondered what she saw in that fop, St. CroLx, that she 
should turn her back on a manly fellow like Johnny f^ r 
his sake, she was shrewd enough to discount their 
criticisms. St. Croix had a way of making other men 
seem bumpkins beside his elegant air, his soft, defe- 
rential speech, his delightful manners. 

Perhaps, but for the persistent Johnny, M. de St. Croix 
had kept his freedom unscathed as he had kept it from 
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girls as lovely as Columba O'Kelly^ for all her ravishing 
complexion and red-gold hair. 

But the presence of Johnny in the backgronnd, ever 
patient, ever ready to take the position the other man 
vacated, acted more potently than Golumba's beauty. If 
Johnny had been well-advised he would have gone away 
for a bit ; but he was a straight fellow, without craft, 
and, despite his profession, which was the unromantic 
one of a solicitor, without suspicion that other men 
whom he accepted on his own level might not be quite 
so straight and uncomplex as himsell He never pre- 
tended for one instant not to care, never thought it 
beneath his dignity to receive thankfully the smiles 
and caressing friendliness of which Ciolumba was free 
enough when the young Frenchman ceased to engross 
her. 

However he felt about it, when M. de St. Croix 
proposed to Columba and was accepted, Johnny took 
his punishment with an unmoved face, and with a 
characteristic kindness and faithfulness refused to be 
the shadow on the general joy. Even to Miss Peggy, 
who was fond of him, and inclined to resent his being 
set aside, and who had an almost motherly way of 
calling him "my boy," he revealed nothing of the 
soiTOW Columba's acceptance of the other man had 
been to him ; so that at last Miss P^gy, half disap- 
pointed in him, began to believe that her romantic 
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ideas had led her astray in suspecting an attachment 
at all. 

Ciolamba went away to France with her husband 
after their marriage, leaving a void indeed in the great 
rooms of Castle O'Kelly and in her aunts' hearts. 

Two years, three years, passed. There was a little girl 
bom of the marriage, another Columba, who almost dis- 
possessed from the Misses O'Kelly's dreams the auburn- 
haired child they remembered. But for three years the 
little Ciolombe was only a vision in their dreams. 
Ciolumba's passionate protests when she left them, tliat 
she would return, were forgotten, or she was unable to 
come; and her old bare, innocent room at Castle 
0' Kelly awaited her, swept and garnished, in vain. 

Then one day, before Columba had been four years a 
wife, there came a message like a cry. M. de St. Croix 
had been injured riding his own horse in a stocplcchascy 
a newly discovered diversion which ho had had the 
honour of introducing from Ireland into the Parisian 
world. He was injured, he was hurt, he was dying. 
Before Miss Fin, in charge of Johnny Featherstone- 
haugh, could reach her niece's side, Gaston de St. Croix 
was dead. 

Into the trouble and helplessness of those days 
Johnny Featherstonehaugh came like a kind, strong 
genius of helpfulness and compassion. He saved the 
young widow everything that could be spared her. 
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What had Miss Fin been without him indeed? The 
acuteness of her sympathy made her another burden, 
and, sitting vrringing her hands by the dumb widow's 
side, she was worse than useless. 

The little Colombe was a wild healthy child, too 
young to be long depressed by the trouble about her, 
and no subject for nursing and petting such as her 
great-aunt would have given her. 

Johnny Featherstonehaugh saw even to such a tender 
womanish matter as that the child's happiness and 
health should not be interfered with by confinement 
to a darkened house and its gloomy society. The little 
one went out as usual with her bonne during those days 
preceding the funeral, and conceived a tender a£fection 
for " ce beau Monsieur Feathers," who, amid the wreck 
and ruin of everything, had found time to visit the 
shops and bring Colombe home a fascinating new doU, 
with clothes to take off and put on, and the prettiest 
boxes of chocolate. 

Wreck and ruin it was. Even while Gaston de St. 
Croix lay unburied, the creditors were clamouring at 
the doors, and the servants — all except the bonne, a 
stout motherly peasant of Brittany — carried dark faces 
of suspicion, and whispered to one another about their 
arrears of wages, without a thought for the sweet-faced 
mistress whose rule had been so generous and so 
easy. 
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Johnny Featherstonehaugh settled it all somehow. 
The figures in his bank-book underwent an alteration 
about this time, but no one was the wiser except 
Johnny and the bank manager; and the latter was 
professionally discreet 

Columba fortunately asked no questions. It was not 
till quite a long time afterwards that Johnny, her 
unofficial man of business, broke it to her that what- 
ever little property her husband possessed in France 
had had to be sacrificed in order to pay outstanding 
debts. Columba was no woman of business, and was 
satisfied that Johnny must have acted for the best. 
She was glad that Knockcrevin, the little Irish property, 
had been saved for her Gaston's daughter. For the 
rest, back in Castle O'Kelly the romance and glory of 
her youth seemed to have passed like a dream. There 
was nothing left of it but her widow's veil and that 
bright elf Colombo, whose dancing gaiety the A^idow 
at times bitterly resented. 

The memory of the dead had not indeed remained 
with little Colombo. On that long unhappy journey 
from France, which was like a di'eam of disaster in the 
widow's memory, the child had been ill, upset by the 
departure from routine, and perhaps a little neglected, 
despite Marie's faithful fondness, during those days of 
trouble. 

On the way home she had turned pettishly even from 
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Marie to Johnny Featherstonehaugh's arms. During 
that hasty journey, almost like a flight, she was in his 
arms day and night. No wonder that a fellow-passenger, 
taking Johnny for the tenderest of fathers, should have 
brought a hot blush to his cheek by a sympathetic 
speech. 

Johnny was at once touched and exquisitely pleased 
at the child's fancy for him. Though he must often 
have been cramped, he would not put the child out of 
his arms even while she slept, and he sat wakeful more 
than one night with the hot little cheek against his 
shoulder and the little hand clasping his. 

It was no fleeting fancy on Ciolombe's part either. A 
light, gay, beautiful thing like a summer moth, little 
Colombe seemed to have just one thing of permanence, 
of stability, in her character, and that was her devotion 
to Johnny Featherstonehaugh. 

Her mother was half jealous of it, not for her own 
sake, but for the sake of the brilliant young father of 
whom the child had apparently not the shadowiest 
memory, who had been pushed out, dispossessed of his 
own child's heart, by the stranger. 

She fretted over it one day to Johnny himself. 

"Any one would think you were her father," she 
said, complaining ; and then, with a flash of bitterness, 
" I think children are horrible." 

''She was too little to remember," said Johnny, 
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gently. " She is a loving little thing. Why not give 
me a father's right to look after her, C!olumba ? " 

On the woman's side the marriage was one of con- 
venience, though the ugly thing was more presentable 
than osoaL Johnny was the dearest of friends, and the 
child adored him. He represented to Columba's mind 
everything that is honourable and estimable. And 
Castle O'Kelly became poorer and poorer year by year. 

After the first shock of amazement the widow began 
to look at every side of Johnny's proposal. Of course 
she could never give him any love — that was out of the 
question, since her heart and youth lay buried in Gaston 
de St. Croix's grave. But everything else she could 
give him, quiet a£fection, and trust, and respect, and 
obedience. 

So on those terms they were married ; and Johnny 
Featherstonehaugh never seemed to make it a grievance 
that his wife did not swerve in all the years that followed 
from the bargain she had made with him. He never 
grumbled, though, when the weakness of mortal illness 
wrung speech from his long silence, he touched on the 
matter once to his own daughter. 

" I served twice seven years for my Eachel, Phil," he 
said, while the sweat of pain was on his forehead, " and 
I never won her after all." 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS. 

Phiuppa Featherstonehaugh was, as people said, 
Johnny's own daughter. She had the same kind, grave 
eyes, the half-humorous, half-tender mouth. She was 
brown-skinned like her father ; but her brown hair had 
borrowed something of gold from her mother's, and lay 
close and fine, like bronze feathers, where it was drawn 
back from her wide brows. 

She had always been graver than her years, a re- 
sponsible little person even as a small child, whose 
sudden laughter came upon people, delightful and be- 
wildering. Johnny Featherstonehaugh had been serious 
and merry : his daughter followed him with a humorous 
appreciation of the humour of things behind a grave 
and bright face. 

She had always been taken for Golombe's elder, 
from the time it was possible to blunder about their 
ages. The passage of the years made the four years of 
time between them insignificant, seeing that the 
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younger was so much quicker of development, so much 
more mature of mincL What did Colombo want with 
intellectual things indeed ? She was no shallow-pate ; 
but her beauty was not of a kind to be associated with 
intellectual e£fort. She had a thousand pretty accom- 
plishments; she was the brightest of the bright, and 
had charming and deft ways. It would have been 
unfair that her beauty and grace should have been 
accompanied by more serious mental gifts than 
these. 

She had inherited her mother's lovely colouring 
without her mother's placidity and self-absorption. 
Colombo was never still, a gay glancing creature who 
seemed to bring brightness into a room when she 
entered it. There seemed no mystery behind the 
gentian-blue eyes. When you met Colombo for the 
first time you imagined that you knew all of her that 
was to be known. He would be exacting indeed who 
should ask for more ; and he never was exacting. 
Perhaps, after all, there was more of mystery in her 
than any one suspected, even her troops of lovers. 

There were a good many unspoken thoughts as well 
as spoken between Johnny Featherstonehaugh and his 
daughter Phil. Sometimes they conversed in a veiled 
manner over Colombo during those long days of illness 
when the friendship and confidence between father and 
daughter grew, knitted with the intensity of bonds that 
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must soon be strained to breaking. Sometimes it was 
Colombo's mother who was in their thoughts, and in- 
directly in their speech. 

Once there was a sudden flash of bitterness from 
Johnny, in answer to Phil's remark that Colombo took 
little or nothing from her own father. It was a light 
for Phil over a dark place in the past. Her intuitions 
were quick, and she only needed the clue to find the 
whole difficult way. 

" No, thank God," said Johnny, with hard emphasis, 
" when he died, he died indeed." 

"It might have been better to have spoken," said 
Phil, remembering how the dead man had persistently 
kept him who was now dying out of his wife's heart. 
" Why should she have made a saint of him all those 
years?" 

"What matter, child?" Johnny answered a little 
drearily. " Her paradise has not been spoiled. How 
could I have answered for what might happen to her if 
she had come to know what men can be, even a man 
whom Columba loved ? " 

Phil was silent. She had so much of her father in 
her that instinctively she jumped to his point of view. 
Through his self-sacrifice her mother had kept that 
sweet unspoilt, ehildlike placidity of hers which made 
her beauty fair and open like the beauty of a child. 
The sorrow that had whitened her golden head bad 
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put no dark secrets in her eyes. At forty-two she yet 
looked the vessel of a white souL 

" Colombe has been your child, at least/' she said. 

Johnny winced for what she had left unsaid ; but he 
smiled as he answered her. 

" Yes, the witch," she answered. " She made me hers 
from the beginning. She is hardly less dear to me 
than you, Phil, and she loves me well" 

" I know. Nearly as well as I do, father." 

" Some people might think her light, Phil, and a — a 
— a little selfish. We know her better than that, eh ? " 

" We know her better than that. She does not love 
many people, though she is so sweet to all." 

" Only you and me, Phil, and " — again Johnny hesi- 
tated — " and her mother, of course." 

" Mama, of course," assented Phil. " Not the same 
way she loves us. They are too much alike." 

" They are too much alike. When I am gone, Phil, 
you will be to them what I have been ? " 

" I will try to be," answered the girl, steadily. A 
sharp spasm had passed over her frank face, but she 
refrained from any expression of emotion. 

Her father looked at her with pitying tenderness. 

" My good Phil, my brave Phil ! " he said, and then 
averted his eyes. 

"They will be desolate when that happens," he 
went on. " Columba has always leant on me, and the 
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child will be heart-broken. She was a great happiness 
to me in the old days, Phil. Be careful of her, comfort 
her. She believes in you as she believes in me. Take 
my place towards them, PhiL Be what I have been, 
what I would be." 

" I will do my best," said Phil, in a low voice. 

" I am proud of you, Phil. How many fathers of a 
girl eighteen years old could trust her as I trust you ? " 

He lay silent a minute, watching her. Then his face 
took a new expression. 

" It is a heavy bmxien I am putting on your eighteen 
years," he said. " And listen, Phil, I don't quite mean 
all I have exacted from you. I don't want you to be 
sacrificed, Phil — you understand. You are dearest after 
all. Take care of them, but do not stand out of the 
way if you have a right to the sunshine, and they 
should happen to want it. Perhaps it is not well to 
let others have all the good things. It is enfeebling, 
even for them." 

His voice dropped away. They had been more 
explicit than usual with each other, and the effort to 
speak after long reticence had been a strain. He was 
falling asleep. 

A few weeks after this conversation, Johnny Feather- 
stonehaugh's unselfish life came to an end. Phil was 
to feel, some day far off in the future, almost joyful 
in her thoughts of the father who had lived and died 
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greatly ; bnt at the moment of his death, incredulons 
grief swallowed up all comfort. She had to fight it 
alone, on her knees, with wide eyes and heart heavier 
than a stone, when at last her mother and sister had 
exhausted themselves in grief that was despair, and 
had fallen into sleep. What a relief it was, when 
Sleep at last took the two frenzied creatures to her 
quiet breast ! Phil was different. She could not beat 
with bleeding hands against the wall beyond which 
Johnny Featherstonehaugh had passed out of hearing 
of those whose cry his heart had ever leaped to answer. 
Her grief was a sane one, without the alleviations of 
exhaustion ; she had to keep her head, for, though 
firiends flocked to their help, there was much no one 
else but Phil could do. 

At last it was all over, and the blinds were up once 
more in the house on the Mall. Life began again, with 
a diflTerence, for Johnny Featherstonehaugh's widow 
and orphans, for the child who was the daughter of his 
body, and the child who was only the daughter of his 
heart. 

With a difference, for Time brings his revenges. 
Dead, Johnny Featherstonehaugh won from his wile 
what she had denied him living. With the curious 
readiness to shift an opinion or a standpoint, which Phil 
had often marvelled at in her mother, she suddenly 
slammed the door upon the years in which she had been 
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Gaston de St. Croix's wife, and the many other years 
of her second wifehood, in which she had never let her 
widowhood slip out of her sight With something like 
impatience, she thrust the grief of her girls aside, as 
though none but herself had a right to be desolate. In 
a single night, her age showed itself in lines on her 
smooth face, which no longer looked too young for its 
frame of white hairs. 

Time modified the first violence of her grief and 
restored her comeliness, but never again was she heard 
to refer pensively and half-complacently to her early 
trouble. The numerous signs and tokens of remem- 
brance, which had been so many thorns in Johnny 
Featherstonehaugh's patient heart, disappeared, as 
Graston de St. Croix's memory disappeared, some- 
where into the background of Mrs. Featherstonehaugh's 
thoughts. 

Phil saw and marvelled. The change in her mother 
was genuine, but it repelled Phil vaguely. Why had 
she not given him a little of this in all the years his 
heart had been hungry ? She could feel real tenderness 
for Colombo, who grieved as though the world only held 
herself and her loss. It would pass, said Phil, it would 
pass; one could not think of Colombo as long out of 
the sunshine ; but she had loved the dead man before 
Phil came — the thought brought a pang with it — ^and 
her bereavement for the time had broken her heart. 
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Phil's ministratdons to her mother might be slightly 
mechamcal, might have a core of hardness in their 
gentleness; but to her half-sister she devoted herself 
with a passionate gratitude, for the sake of the father 
who, while he lived, had not been loved enough. 

The widow presently reappeared in the world in the 
blackest of black crape that made a wonderfully 
efiective setting for the fair fSEU^e, to which grief had 
given a touch of spirituality which perhaps it had 
lacked before. She excited tenderness and pity 
wherever she went, especially in the hearts of various 
middle-aged and elderly gentlemen, who were not 
insensible to the fact that Johnny Featherstonehaugh 
had provided comfortably for his widow, and that there 
were only those two ^e handsome girls whom no man 
with the heart of a man could possibly consider as 
encumbrances. 

However, Mrs. Featherstonehaugh in her new 
character soon made it evident that it was of no use 
to sigh for her ; and the gentlemen who at first had 
been declaring her a deuced fine woman, added dis- 
paragingly, " But too insensible, by Jove ! More like 
a statue than a woman. And not my style at all." 

Phil had little sympathy for her mother's persistent 
aiTogation of grief. As the years passed, and she 
kept the depth of her veil and her crape unshortened, 
Fhil often thought to herself that her father would 
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not have wished it. He had not counted his sacrifice 
vain since it had kept his wife in the sunshine. Now 
she seemed determined to clothe herself in night for 
his sake who had rejoiced unselfishly in her beauty 
and her youthful looks, in her untroubled mind, and 
in the fresh and gay colours which had made so 
delightful a setting for her matronly beauty. 

But however Phil might fume, reproaching herself 
the while, Mrs. Featherstonehaugh returned to her 
old well-pleased self no more. She gave up the society 
which she had adorned, and devoted herself to good 
works. Her drawing-rooms became the meeting-places 
of various charitable societies. When that last long 
illness had gripped Johnny Featherstonehaugh, he had 
been talking of moving to one of the Squares, since 
the Mall was too quiet and old-fashioned for his 
grown-up girls. Now that scheme was forgotten. 
None of them had ever really wanted to leave the 
Mall, with its big rooms and walled-in garden full of 
fruit trees — a glorious old mulberry at its centre. 
What Square house could give them as much? The 
Mall had become dearer than ever from its associations, 
and there was no more talk of leaving it. 

The old friends sought them out, but Mrs. Feather- 
stonehaugh had not much time for sociabilities. Her 
face shone like an angel's, as once it had shone to 
Johnny Featherstonehaugh's eyes, in hospital waids 
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there were plenty of happy women to chaperon her 
girls wherever they would go. 

" Johnny's death," said old Mr. Maxwell, of Mount 
Maxwell, "has been the salvation of his widow. I 
never gave her credit for so much character and so 
much heart. Johnny has not died in vain." 

Mrs. Maxwell puckered her brows under her cap 
with its cherry-coloured ribbons, and smiled mys- 
teriously as she handed her husband his second cup 
of tea. 

\ "The new Columba is the old Columba/* she said. 

j "Her conduct has been a marvel of consistency straight 

j through. But of course it is eminently fitting that 

i Johnny should die to add to Columba a new quality 

for admiration." 

Mr. Maxwell dropped his newspaper, and stared. 

"I don't understand you, my dear. We used to 

agree that, though a very sweet creature, she wasn't half 

J good enough for Johnny. Her pose about her first 

i marriage, you remember, her air of having done Johnny 

' an extraordinary favour in marrying him, her way 

of taking everything for granted. You have surely 

• forgotten. I don't understand you when you become 

I satiricaL" 

I "I have forgotten nothing, and I don't want to 

be satirical at your expense," said Mrs. Maxwell, 
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waving away discussion. ''But I maintain that 
Columba in her new attitude is perfectly consistent. 
There is no use in explaining. You are as blind as 
a bat, Dom, or as most of your sex, where a pretty 
woman and her ways are concerned. So you can go 
on being impressed by Columba's saintliness. You 
may be quite assured that all the men, except those 
who are smarting under her rejection, will agree with 
you." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CASTLE OF DREAMS. 

COMMUNICATIONS between Castle O'Kelly and the Mall 
were frequent. The Misses O'Kelly had abundant 
leisure, and belonged to a day when letter-writing was 
still an art to be cultivated. Every week a budget in 
the minute French handwriting the ladies had learned 
at the French convent came from one or the other to 
their dear Columba. Visits were exchanged yearly 
between the two houses ; and it was a great occasion 
when the Misses O'Kelly would arrive at the Mall, 
dressed in the fashion of twenty years before, and with 
an incredible quantity of eggs and butter, oysters, 
newly caught trout, and perhaps a hare or a couple of 
grouse, to show their town relatives what good things 
Connaught could produce. 

Time had dealt lightly with the Misses O'Kelly. 
Finola, the plain-looking and much older one, kept 
the dark hair and good teeth which had always been 
her best points. She could still endure an amazing 
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amount of fatigue, trudging miles a day if need be, 
though the calendar declared her an old woman, and 
she certainly had not been young when her niece 
Columba had left them. 

Peggy, in the fifties, had not lost her delicate, help- 
less prettiness. She had the oval face, the largo eyes, 
the ringlet over each shoulder, of the books of beauty. 
The frills and furbelows of her youth became Peggy's 
faded graces extremely well. She was a gentle creature, 
full of tender sentimentalities ; and he would have been 
hard indeed who would have desired to wake her from 
her dreams of youth. 

The aunts were very dear and not at all ridiculous 
to their great-nieces. Indeed, woe betide any one who 
had dared to smile at the two spinsters and their pecu- 
liarities in the presence of Colombe or Phil. Perhaps, 
if anything, they loved Colombe the better of the two. 
It was impossible, when Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had 
become a woman of societies, for her to devote herself 
personally to her aunts as she had been used to do 
when they came to town for their annual fortnight. 
They could not miss her, having the girls, she said; 
and the girls were right willing to devote themselves 
to the task of entertainment. 

It was Colombo who discovered how Miss Peggy's 
heart yearned after the fashions and the shops, while 
the staider Fin liked to improve her mind by a visit 
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to a picture-gallery or a museum. It was Colombe 
who, with her French deftness, knew how to give Fin*8 
garments the touch of sobriety which saved them from 
being ridiculous, and to tone down Peggy's muslins 
and roses to the same end. 
The ladies never objected to Colombo doing what she 

■ 

liked with their belongings. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh looked in on them one 
evening of long twilight, to find the two young women 
and the two elders absorbed in fashion papers and 
chiffons in the pretty room which Ck)lombe's cleverness 
had fitted up as a sitting-room for herself and her 
sister. 

Colombe was sitting on the floor, a position she 
particularly affected, surrounded by a sea of pretty 
ribbons, feathers, flowers, and such things. She was 
holding an airy creation of peach-coloured chiffon 
upon her hand, and contemplating it >^ith pardonable 
pride. 

"It is a little cap. Mama, for Aunt Fin to wear at 
Mrs. Maxwell's party to-morrow evening. It is much 
prettier than one we saw in Gi-afton Street at a ruinous 
price. And see, this is Aunt Peggy's fichu ! Isn't it 
graceful ? " 

Columba smiled. " They are very pretty, Colombo," 
she said. 

" I wish you would have just such another cap as 
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Aunt Fin's ; I am tdied of that 8ti£f white thing. Let 
me make yon one, pretty Mama." 

Columba smiled at the chaiming twee. Colombo had 
the privileges of audacity. 

" Not for me, child/' she said. '' I shall wear my 
widow's cap so long as I live. Be content with 
dressing your annts. The result is certainly very 
satisfactory." 

She glanced at the soft fichus enfolding the Misses 
O'Eelly's spare forms, the lace about their wrists, 
Finola's stately little cap, where the hair had been 
wont to show unbecomingly thin. These things had 
not been worn a day or two ago, and were Colombo's 
innovations. The ladies deferred to Colombo's French 
taste, and accepted things at her hands, the mere 
suggestion of which from any one else would have 
offended them. 

''It seems a foolish thing to busy yourself with, 
Colombo," the mother went on. " But you are young. 
Grave things may wait till you are older." 

''Ah," said Colombo, " if 1 might choose my career 1 
Do you know what it would be ? I should choose to 
be a kdy's-maid to a great lady, but not so great as to 
have a new frock for every day. I should love to make 
the old frocks new, so that madame need never wear 
the same thing twice. And I should like her not to be 
too handsome, so that / might make her beautifoL" 
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''A poor ambition, child," said Ciolumba, with her 
hand on the door-handle. 

''It would be Colombo's way of ministering/' put in 
Phil ; while the Misses O'Kelly listened, not altogether 
comprehending the drift of the conversation. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had now for some years left 
Castle O'Kelly unvisited. She preferred to remain in 
town nearly all the year, though the moist heat of a 
cycle of hot summers was wont to wither her roses, 
and to make her look tired and faded when her 
daughters came back blooming from the Connaught 
bogs, and their walking and riding, mountain-climbing 
and sea-fishing. She worked indefatigably during 
weather which made every living thing sleepy except 
the insect tribe, while to some of them it seemed to 
impart a deadly energy. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh at such times wore her 
exhaustion, and the black circles under her eyes, with 
the air of a decoration. She had earned the right to 
them by her days and nights of charity, her visiting 
the sick and poor in foul places, her devotion to the 
administrative work of her societies for which she had 
developed a passion. She was well pleased at the 
contrast between herself and her girls when they came 
back sunburnt, with firm peachy cheeks and bright 
eyes. If she could she would not have had the summers 
a whit less exhausting so far as she personally was 
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concerned. For her, August and the seaside arrived all 
too soon. 

There came a summer when the family plans were 
somewhat changed. The Maxwells, who were devoted 
to Columba's girls, never having had any children of 
their own, offered to take Phil and Colombe to Italy. 
They were to go in mid-May and return before summer 
had loosed the tourist season upon the grey churches, 
the picture-galleries, the olive and ilex groves, the 
vineyards and mountains, the rivered valleys. 

It was exquisitely desirable ; but June had always 
brought the annual visit to Castle O'Kelly, which 
extended to mid-August, when the Featherstonehaugh 
household left the Mall for Dalkey. 

There was a generous rivalry between the two girls 
as to which should have the Italian tour. Neither 
thought of postponing Castle O'Kelly. Their visit 
was the great event of the year to their aunts. Some- 
thing of the simplicity of children had remained with 
the Misses O'Kelly, and Phil had never forgotten the 
time when, having telegraphed a postponement of her 
visit for a week, she had after all at the last moment 
been enabled to start as she had originally intended. 
Arriving unexpectedly, she had found the two ladies 
seated at a board spread with the dainties which had 
been intended for herself, making no pretence at 
eating, but sad and silent. The patience of ten 
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months could not endure the farther probation of a 
week. 

Phil remembered as well the transformation which 
her unexpected coming had wrought. No — she would 
be no party to any postponement. Colombe must go 
with the Maxwells and join her at Castle O'Kelly 
when she returned, and tell her all about it. 

Colombe resisted for a time, but Phil had the 
stronger will. Unless she gave in of her own accord, 
the victory was sure to be Phil's. In this case she 
did not give in; and she hardly felt a pang when 
she sent off Colombe, charming in a homespun travel- 
ling dress of grey-blue, to see Italy in such good 
company as that of those dear old friends, the 
Maxwells. 

A day or two later Phil kissed her mother's cheek, 
bade her somewhat uselessly not to overwork till they 
came back to carry her for that brief, unwelcome 
respite to the seaside, sprang upon her outside car, 
and, a little later, was leisurely running through the 
Bog of Allen in a train which gave its passengers time 
and to spare for all that was to be seen. 

It was quite evening when she reached Castle 
O'Kelly, and a young moon was climbing up behind 
copper-coloured clouds as the mail-car dropped her 
at the cross-roads, where her aunts, with gauze veils 
wisped round their pork-pie hats, and the usual frilled 
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&ooks, were waiting to take her into their arms and 
their little ahandradan of a governess cart. 

" This is a pleasant change after the mail-car/' said 
Phil, settling herself in the little old vehicle, every 
lump and bump in the cushions of which she knew 
by heart 

" We always think the mail-car so very comfortable," 
answered Miss Peggy, with a slightly disappointed 
air. Miss Fin was so busy trying to make Tim Healy, 
the pony, start off, that she could not take part in the 
conversation. "And Willie McGroarty is such an 
agreeable man, always ready to match a piece of ribbon 
in Galway, or change a novel at the circulating library, 
or bring us a bit of fresh meat, or do anything we ask 
him. You owe it to him that you'll have a little bit 
of mutton for your dinner, my dear," 

"And a trout, I hope. Aunt Peggy. I'm very 
hungry after my thirty miles* drive, to say nothing of 
the endless train journey. Willie was most polite. 
I was delighted to see his curly head and beaming 
smile awaiting me at Mack's Hotel. But I was the 
sole passenger, and the other side of the car was 
occupied with empty parcel-post hampers, so that that 
side was up in the sky and my feet were trailing the 
ground all the time. I'd never have kept there only 
I'm used to sticking on. You remember the grey 
mare. Aunt Fin? Willie drove her Majesty's Mail 
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in fine style, and kept looking round now and again 
to ask me if I was keeping on at all, and to assure me 
that no one ever fell ofif his car, only English tourists, 
and ' the road does be covered with them.' " 

" You poor child ! *' said Miss Peggy. " I'm afraid 
you must have been very wretched. Did you hear. 
Fin ? Phil's feet were dragging the ground the whole 
road from Galway." 

" If the League hears of it, they'll call it land-grab- 
bing," said her sister, absently. " Ah, that's right, Tim, 
my boy ! " as the pony broke into a canter. " You've 
found out at last that I'm only taking you the way you 
like to go yourself. He's more like his namesake than 
ever Phil, a hard one to drive, and must always get his 
own way." 

" Paddy McNeill sent a basket of trout this morning 
when he heard you were coming," put in Miss Peggy. 
" We couldn't very well refuse it, you know, though the 
fishing of the Carra has been let to a Mr. Lismore, a 
gentleman from the South. And the spiing chickens 
are just coming in. We'll have plenty for you to eat, 
to say nothing of the mutton." 

"I shan't grumble if I have trout — even poached 
trout — ^and chickens," laughed Phil. " I think I'll let 
yon and Aunt Fin eat up all the mutton." 

Miss Peggy's face fell. " Of course, my dear, you 
can have fresh meat whenever you like in Dublin. 

D 
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We are apt to forget that ; it is such a treat to us. 
We can't get it, of course, unless we send to Galway 
— or sometimes when Ralph Featherstonehaugh kills 
a sheep, and kindly sends us a present of a quarter. 
Well, what matter ? The doctor is coming to dinner, 
and your Uncle Ralph as well. We told them you'd 
be too tired, but they would come. Unfortunately, 
Father Tom has gone for a holiday, the first for twenty 
years. To Buxton, my dear, no less. And there's a 
young priest taking duty for him, with whom we can't 
be too friendly, for he's a red-hot politician, an admirer 
of William O'Brien's, and Fin and he have such 
words, my dear." 

" I should never be too tired for Uncle Ralph and 
Dr. Flynn," said Phil, gaily. "I think it is like 
your selfishness to want to exclude them. I hope 
Father Tom will be back before I go. How travelled 
he'll be ! The air is delicious here ; just like wine, or 
what wine is supposed to be. I've forgotten how tired 
1 was of the train already." 

" Here we are ! " announced Miss Fin, cheerily, as 
she drew up at her own dilapidated gates. " Tim has 
done very well. A mile and a half in twenty-five 
minutes, and he wouldn't go at all for the first half of 
the journey. I think he's beginning to find out that 
he's got a firm hand over him." 

" So he ought," said PhiL " He's thirty years old. 
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and you broke him in yourself and have driven him 
ever since. He's a credit to the country — like his name- 
sake. I say, Mrs. MacNally has got a new baby ! " 

The lodge-woman, after vainly endeavouring to drag 
the ill-hung gates open, had set down her baby on the 
grass, and was now lifting them back. 

"That's a very pretty baby, Mrs. MacNally," Phil 
called out, '' and as fat as all his brothers and sisters 
before him. I hope you're well, Mrs. MacNally. I 
hope Fat has got a good job at the hay-making ; and 
that Johnny's doing well at the school." 

" Very well, Miss Phil," the woman replied, her sun- 
burnt face lighting up with pleasure. *' Pat '11 be proud 
to hear that you remembered him. He has grand 
wages where he is, over in England for the hay-hai-vest, 
an' does be sendin' us grand accounts of the quare 
ways over there." 

"Now, wasn't it very observant of Phil to notice 
Mrs. MacNall/s baby ? " said Miss Peggy to Miss Fin, 
when Tim had trotted on to the long avenue in fine 
style. " That's what makes the people fond of you, my 
dear." 

" I couldn't help it," said Phil, abashed as at un- 
deserved praise. " The baby was the very same age as 
one Mrs. MacNally had last year; and of course I 
knew it couldn't be the same. That was last year's, I 
suppose, pulling at her skirt ? " 
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"No, that was one of the year before last. Last 
year's was sitting in a hamper by the door with the 
hen. He and the hen keep each other warm; and 
there's hardly a .d&y of the year Mrs. MacNally hasn't 
got a fresh egg." 

"That's a wrinkle to fowl-keepers," laughed PhiL 
" Mrs. MacNally must have a fine tribe of babies now to 
help the hens in laying. I saw Four-years-old looking 
out of the window." 

" Oh, indeed, the poor thing," replied Miss Peggy ; 
" she has nine, all happy and healthy. As she says, 
God never sends a mouth to be fed but He sends some- 
thing to put in it. But here's your old friend Bodkin, 
coming out to welcome you. He's disappointed at 
Colombo not coming, but as he says, half a loafs better 
than no bread." 

The old man-servant, with hair white as though he 
powdered it about his apple cheeks, came down to take 
Phil's modest luggage which had been piled up in the 
spare comer of the cart. 

" 'Tis good for sore eyes to see you. Miss Phil," he 
said ; " sure we've all been longin* for the day, though 
we miss pretty Miss Colombo. I hope she's well, miss, 
and the mistress herself." 

" All well, and Miss Colombo will be here just about 
the time when you begin to grow tired of me. Bodkin." 

"Sure that would be never^ miss. Not but what 
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we'll be glad to see her. I hope the ladies were in 
time for you. You can never depend on that Tim." 

'' Tim did very well indeed, Bodkin/' said Miss Fin, 
standing up for her spoilt pet. " You've no idea how 
fast he can be when he likes." 

"It took me an hour an' three quarters, streelin* 
behind him round the fields wid a hat full of oats 
before I could coax him to me/' grumbled the old man. 
'* I didn't know but if he took a tantrum on the road 
maybe the dinner 'ud be spoilt on yez/' 

" He went beautifully, and he came back beautifully," 
said the pony's mistress. 

" The mail-car must have been an hour or two after 
her time, then," remarked Bodkin, unbelievingly. 

Phil had run up the steps and was kneeling down 
now, the centre of a circle of affectionate dogs, who 
were licking and pawing her. 

" She's as fond of the bastes as ever," went on old 
Bodkin. " An' see the sinse of them ! Tim 'ud never 
have stirred a foot wid them trunks on his back if he 
hadn't known them for Miss Phil's. He's th' aisiest 
ofiBnded baste ever I seen in regard to what he'll consint 
to carry. But, bad as he is, he'd do a good turn for an 
ould friend like Miss Phil." 

Up in the wide bare room, which was hers by pre- 
scriptive right, Phil stood by the open window and 
drew in long breaths of the sea and the mountains. 
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Castle O'Eelly stood at the head of the glen on a 
plateau high on the hillside. Behind it tall slender 
woods, with trout streams leaping from boulder to 
boulder, climbed the mountain side. In front the 
ground sloped steeply, green hillside fields through 
which an avenue of the same slender birch and fir trees 
followed the line of a stream, till a mile away the fields 
had become level with the sea, and was a place of bog 
and salt marshes. 

A tower at the comer of the house gave it its title of 
Castle. It was older than the main building, and had 
rooms hollowed in its enormous masonry. Windows 
broken out to light the rooms gave the tower a 
homely aspect. It was entered from the house by a 
door behind the tall clock-case in the morning room, a 
little door giving on an incredibly tiny and cork-screwy 
staircase. You might sit an hour in the morning-room 
and never discover that door, so tiny was it and so 
hidden. 

The tower and its entrance had figured in all Phil's 
and Colombo's fairy tales. It was the Castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and the Tower whence Eapunzel let 
down her hair: it stood in the garden to which the 
kind Beast brought his wedded Beauty : and it was the 
home of innumerable giants. 

In the mondng-room there was a queer, ancient, 
damp smell, a sniflf of which made Phil a child once 
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more. She had only to shut her eyes, and she was a 
lanky five-year-old, sitting at the morning-room table 
of a wet day and playing with Aunt Peggy's work-box 
and its mother-o'-pearl reels and bobbins, or ranging in 
order the wonderful Indian chessmen the same kind 
soul had produced for her delight. 

Phil had still a fearsome pleasure in thinking of 
what it would be like to sleep in the tower. Not that 
she had ever dared it. Her room was in the pleasant, 
modem part of the house, which had wide windows 
with green persiennes, overlooking the little overgrown 
lawn, the walled garden full of apple-trees at one side, 
and the delightful path of the river to the sea. 

The room was scrubbed as white as freestone could 
make it, and had the luxury of a rag carpet, which 
Miss Peggy had learned how to make from an ancient 
volume entitled "The Lady's Friend." The spindle- 
shanked dressing-table, the little comer waslistand 
with its jug and basin that did not match, the bed, 
the tall, half-ruinous chairs, were islands on the sea 
of floor. But the place had an air, austere and delicate. 
The Lady Poverty wore her most winning aspect. The 
faded curtains were beautiful old chintz; the patch- 
work quilt, which covered a bed of softest feathers 
somewhat of a trial to Phil fresh from her mattress, 
had delicious bits of brocade and organdie among its 
parts ; a cracked china jug of lordly proportions stood 
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full of roses and sweet-briar in the grate. Thei*e was 
a crucifix on the wall, with some pieces of ancient 
needlework in tarnished gild frames. 

A bare, spiritual place, full of sweetness and flowers, 
it afforded the most refreshing slumbers Phil had ever 
known since she was a small child, wh^i she had been 
used to open her eyes upon the framed lady in tent- 
stitch who was on the wall by the side of her bed. 
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THE STORM. 



Old Mr. Featherstonehaugh took in Miss Peggy, as by 
prescriptive right, to dinner. Dr. Flynn went first with 
her sister. Phil had perforce to go in alone, and 
grumbled playfully. 

"I do wish Father Tom hadn't gone spreeiug to 
Buxton just as I was coming," she said, unfolding a 
table-napkin which might have been drawn through a 
wedding-ring, and was full of innumerable little dams. 
" Upon my word, I take it as a personal slight." 

** Never mind, Phil," replied the doctor, sparkling 
at the girl he had known from babyhood through his 
gold-rimmed glasses, "you won't be long without a 
bachelor. Sure Father Tom is very well in his way, 
but there is a young gentleman on his road here this 
minute to show the Dublin bucks how dull they 



are." 



" I always thought Castle O'Kelly grew everything 
nice but bachelors," laughed Phil, settling cheerfully 
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to her grilled trout, whose pink flesh showed most 
appetizingly through his charred skin. Had not Dr. 
Flynn the immemorial right of the elderly Irishman 
to be jocular with young folks? "But who is the 
bachelor ? " 

" Ah, I thought that would interest her " — in a gay 
aside to the elderly folk. " He is a very good-looking 
lad, and a coUege-bred gentleman, as they say in these 
parts. He is fairly well endowed with this world's 
goods, and has a pretty spot of his own on the Shannon. 
Let alone that he's a good lad, the pride and hope of his 
widowed mother." 

" Too satisfactory by half," said PhiL " Has he no 
faults ? " 

" I'll leave you to pick them out ; and his virtues in 
detail" 

" Oh, I'm not interested." 

" VTait till you see him, PhU." 

" Who is he, doctor ? " asked Miss Fin. 

" He's the new tenant of Blake O'Hara's shooting- 
lodge at Aclare, Boss lismore, the same who has taken 
the fishing of the Carra. I'd swear to this for a Carra 
trout ; but that's neither here nor there. His mother 
happens to be an old friend of mine, and I've known 
the boy since his infancy, though perhaps my reports of 
him reach me from a somewhat prejudiced source." 

'' That's better/' said Phil, with a pretended sigh of 
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relief. ''Of course his mother would make the best 
possible of him." 

" I'm glad he is pleasant," put in Miss Peggy. " It 
is so disagreeable when one cannot be neighbourly with 
the neighbours." 

" It's not in you to ostracize any one, ma'am, though 
I wouldn't answer for Miss Fin," said the doctor, who 
always viewed the Misses 0' Kelly with a certain 
tender amusement "What about Father O'Mahony, 
ma'am ? '* 

" P^gy can be very stiff and cold when she likes," 
answered Miss Fin, with an injured air. " You always 
ascribe all the bad qualities to me, doctor. As for that 
firebrand of a priest " 

" Who'd have a better right, considering how long 
I've known you ? " said the doctor, twinkling. " But 
about the firebrand — he says you're one, and an orange- 
coloured one. You seem to have offended him, 
Miss Fin." 

" I only told him that the Land League was saying 
the same things as he says now when he was in 
petticoats ; yet it left a deal to be done from his point 
of view. And that his League would leave another 
League to do the work, and still there'd be landlords on 
the face of the earth. Indeed, 'tis time Father Tom 
was back." 

" You wouldn't be shortening the priest's holiday ? 
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And ho wanting it so much. Indeed, it would undo 
all the good Buxton can do him if he knew how you 
and his locum tenens were quarrelling." 

" Orange, indeed ! " said Miss Fin, with a sniff. 

''I am glad Aclare is to be occupied/' put in Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh. " I've missed a man to shoot with 
me since Blake O'Hara left it." 

" Aye," said the doctor, sjnnpathetically, " 'tis hard 
on you« I often wondered what kept you in these 
wilds at all at all, with not an adult male able to do 
more than read his letters except yourself and myself, 
and the priest and Parson ThornhiU. 'Tis a thousand 
pities Thomhill isn't a bit nearer to us. He hasn't 
much to do — not as much as myself and Father Tom. 
And he's a decent fellow." 

" He'd be a hand too many for whist," replied Mr, 
Featherstonehaugh, comforting himself for what couldn't 
be helped ; " unless Father Tom were here too." 

" Miss Peggy would always stay out, wouldn't you, 
ma'am? She'd be quite happy watching your hand, 
Featherstonehaugh. Not like Miss Fin, who must 
always have a hand in everything." 

"The young gentleman will make one too many," 
said Miss Fin, passing by this playful jest at her 
expense. 

"Not while your niece is here, ma'am. Would he 
be wasting his time playing cards with a pair of fogies 
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like me and Featheratonehaugh ? He'll take Phil off 
our bands. We shan't have to be doing the polite to 
her any longer." 

" As though you ever did the polite to me in all your 
life ! " cried Phil, indignantly. 

" When is liamore coming ? " asked Mr. Feather- 
stonehaugh. 

"He's on his way now. I heard from his mother 
to-day. He's taking the yacht round. She'll lie in 
Croagh Harbour. He ought to be somewhere off the 
coast of Clare to-night." 

" Oh dear, I hope he'll have fine weather. It looked 
rather threatening to-night," said Miss Peggy, who 
was full of soft good will and concern for all the 
children of Adam, and who was given to alarmist 
views. 

" Those purple clouds did look rather threatening," 
said the doctor, " Only for the pleasure of seeing Pliil, 
and that you made such a point of it. Miss Fin, I'd 
have been after postponing dining with you till to- 
morrow." 

"You know, doctor, I really asked you for to- 
morrow ; but you said you'd rather come to-night, lest 
I'd change my mind before to-morrow." 

" So you did, now I think of it. Never mind my 
jokes. Miss Fin. I'll likely have to go see a sick 
man to-night when I go back, and I must take the 
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bridle-path over Slieve Cam. Sure it isn't minding 
thunder and lightning I'd be." 

" Ah," said Miss Peggy, " there's the wind getting up. 
It will blow us those thunder-clouds sure enough." 

" It won't come before morning," the doctor assured 
her. " It will be a summer storm, short and sudden. 
I'll likely be back from poor Andy Kelleher before it 
breaks." 

"Oh," said Miss Peggy, "I hope so. I shouldn't 
like to think of you on Slieve Cam in the storm." 

"I'll be doing my duty, ma'am," replied the old 
doctor, \vith sudden gravity, "and the storm is the 
Lord's." 

The wind suddenly swept up the valley with a 
shriek, fled about the gables of Castle O'Kelly as 
though some spirit were in pursuit of it, clapped its 
wings an instant overhead, and then suddenly was 
still. 

" I remember a storm once in another June," mused 
Miss Fin. " It was the time the American liner went 
ashore off Caradhu Point. It came like this cJter a 
month of hot weather. It was as bad as any winter 
storm I ever remember. The wind nearly unroofed 
the village, and it was a fortunate thing that there had 
been an immense haul of mackerel a few nights before, 
80 that the men were curing all they could, and none 
of the boats were out. A big wave, like a tidal wave, 
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took up the boats that were lying on the beach — for no 
one thought of a great storm in midsummer — and 
smashed them like matchwood. The nets that had 
been drying in the sun were torn to pieces where they 
were not carried away. I remember the distress the 
following winter. Our dear father was alive then." 

" Ah, ma'am," said the doctor, ** we who have lived 
long enough have all sad things in our memories." 

The wind shrieked and clapped again, and suddenly 
the gray dark outside the window flashed white. 

** It is sheet lightning," said 1^. Featherstonehaugh, 
rising to draw the blinds. " There is no thunder with 
it." 

As he came back to the table he laid a reassuring 
hand on Miss Peggy's, which were clasped in her lap. 
She was always frightened in a thunderstorm. 

As though to contradict him, a rattle and roar of 
thunder followed the lightning. Hard upon it came 
the shrieking of the wind. 

" We were caught on Lough Neagh once in a storm 
like this when I^was young," went on Miss Fin, in the 
same dreamy voice. " We were all but capsized, but 
fortunately the wind seized the sail of our little yacht 
and tore it to rags and tatters. The yacht righted her- 
self then, and we drove on to the shore. I have never 
cared to be in a yacht since." 

Miss Peggy had been sitting with her eyes covered 
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with one hand. The other was held finnly clasped in 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh's. No one thought it strange : 
the couple had so long been lovers. 

Now she spoke without uncovering her eyes. 

" That poor boy is out in the storm/' she said, in an 
awed whisper. '* I dread those yachts. And there are 
terrible cliffs along the coast." 

" The Lord bring him safely I " prayed Miss Fin. 

"Amen I" added Dr. Flynn. "But he wouldn't 
thank us for spoiling our dinner on his account. I'd 
like another slice off the leg, Miss Fin. Featherstone- 
haugh, make Miss Peggy drink a glass of the port. 
'Tis the wrong time for it, but she looks as though 
she'd come to the end of her dinner." 

Mr. Featherstonehaugh poured out a glass of the port. 
It was from his own cellar, nearly the last of a precious 
brand. He held it to Miss Peggy's lips and she drank 
it. Meanwhile Bodkin had come in and closed the 
shutters and lit the lamps. 

"The storm's travellin' away from us round the 
moimtains," he said with the familiarity of an old 
servant and an Irish servant to boot. " The worst of it 
is over. Miss Peggy, let alone that I've shut it out." 

As he changed the plates he muttered to himself, 
" It'll come back by way of the same mountains before 
momin,' or I know nothin' about the ways of it." 

The thunder was certainly more distant, crashing and 
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tearing among the amphitheatre of hilla. Miss Peggy 
presently uncovered her eyes, and sat, very pale, avert- 
ing her gaze from the windows, which, in spite of the 
shutters, showed running lines of light every second. 

After dinner they adjourned to the drawing-room. 
Heavy rain had followed upon the thunder, and the wind 
seemed to have fallen, or the roar of the rain had 
drowned its voices. 

Phil lingered behind the others to gaze from the stair- 
case window upon the storm. Green lightning lit the 
valley as she looked. She saw the groaning trees lashed 
to earth. Under the window at which she stood she saw 
cattle and sheep huddled to the house for comfort and 
companionship. The air was full of the steady rush of 
falling waters, till the thunder tore the duller sound 
with a ripping and crackling noise. Out at sea she 
saw capes and cliffs in sudden prominence ; then they 
disappeared in the darkness. The young moon was 
dead — drowned in the floods, perhaps. The river was 
racing down the valley, all curls and swirls of foam as 
the lightning revealed it. 

They were beginning a game of whist half-heartedly 
in the drawing-room, as she went in and joined them. 

She seated herself at the piano, and began to play 
something with crashing chords, a wild, troubled thing 
by a new Hungarian composer which harmonized 
strangely well with the cries of the storm. While she 

£ 
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played she thought of the Atlantic as she had seen it 
revealed by the lightning, and she was afraid. 

Suddenly she was aware that Dr. Flynn was stand- 
ing behind her. The first game of the rubber had been 
played, and Miss Fin was leisurely shuffling the cards 
preparatory to her deal. 

" Play something lively, Phil," he said. " Planxty 
Kelly or The Wind that Shakes the Barley. I don't 
like those new music-makers of yours. They belong to 
a world left alone and afraid." 

" You feel it ? " said Phil, surprised. " It seemed to 
come naturally to my fingers. It has the desolation of 
the sea and the wind in it. Tell me, doctor — one has to 
think of all souls at sea a night like this — your friend, 
Mr. Lismore, he is an expert yachtsman ? " 

"You take after your Aunt Peggy," replied the 
doctor, without a hint of the old raillery. " Be easy, 
child I He is an expert yachtsman. He has lived half 
his life on the sea, and is accustomed to take the yacht 
round our rocky coasts. Besides, the storm may not 
have struck him. Our moimtains often draw the storms 
to them. And if it has, the wind is in his favour." 

" The cards are dealt. Dr. Flynn," called Miss Fin, 
who never liked her game to be disturbed, as Phil broke 
into the irresistible dance music of The Wind thai Shakes 
the Barley. But while her fingers flew hither and 
thither over the keys, and the mad merriment of the 
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music answered the thunder, Phil, looking straight 
before her, saw another vision than the high back of the 
ancient piano, with her great-grandmother's framed 
sampler above it. 

Why should the possible peril of a stranger have such 
power to trouble her ? Her vision was of Ross lismore 
and his small yacht, driven before the gale, drifting on 
to the treacherous rift of rocks outside Croagh harbour, 
dashed to pieces against the wall of impenetrable cliff 
that lay to north and southward of the little bay. 

The thunder had died away in distance before she 
slept. But the vision of the yacht and the cries of 
drowning men disturbed her dreams. 

She awoke some time in the early morning to find that 
the storm had returned with tenfold violence. The 
peals of thunder and the incessant flashes of chain and 
forked lightning were sufficient to account for the terror 
which had set her heart beating in the appalling fear 
and horror of a dream. 

But it was not the storm that had awakened her. 
Her Aunt Fin was standing by the bedside, shaking 
her. 

" Wake up, Phil ! " she said. " You've had a night- 
mare, and have been groaning horribly. I'm not 
surprised, with this storm. Wake up, dear ! There's a 
vessel coming ashore off Croagh ; we are afraid she will 
be wrecked." 
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Phil sprang out of bed as another flash of lightning 
lit the room. 

" I've been dreaming of it/' she said^ b^inning to 
dress herself. " Is the village awake ? *' 

" I don't know. Balph Featherstonehangh is going 
to see what can be done. No boat could live in such a 
storm. How lucky he stayed last night I " 

" Is Aunt Peggy by herself? " 

" She is fast asleep. I was up with her. She was 
so much disturbed that I was obliged to give her the 
composing draught the doctor sent for her. I don't 
think she will wake." 

"They will have no provision for shipwrecked 
men in the village. They had better be brought 
here. Have fires lit and plenty of blankets ready, 
Aunt Fin." 

" But you, child ? " 

" I am going with Uncle BalpL" 

"In this storm? Are you mad, Phil?" 

" The storm is nearly spent, and I do not fear it in 
the least Send Bodkin after us with the cart and some 
blankets. You have a bottle of brandy. Aunt Fin, for 
me to take with me ? '* 

"Balph Featherstonehangh does not believe a soul 
will be saved. You will be exposing yourself uselessly, 
PhiL" 

" I must be there all the same." 



tt 
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Phil was donning a soft tweed cap as she spoke. She 
had dressed with lightning quickness. 

Don't be frightened for me, Aunt Fin, " she said. 
See, the storm is dying away! And there is the 
iBrst whiteness of dawn in the east I think we shall 
save life. Foigive me for going against your will, Aunt 
Fin. You know I am not the useless sort, or I should 
not dream of inflicting myself on those who were ready 
to help." 

A few minutes more and Phil, hugging her bottle of 
brandy, with her cap pressed down over her eyes, was 
hurrying through the avenue of trees that led to the low- 
lying land and the fishing village. She knew every step 
of it, even in the dark ; it was lit now almost incessantly 
by the lightning that was travelling away beyond the 
range of mountains. 

" I had to come, Uncle Ealph," she said, thrusting her 
hand suddenly through the arm of Mr. Featherstone- 
haugh, who was standing, the centre of a group of 
fishermen^ watching the wreck. 

"Ah, is it you, Phil?" he said, without surprise. 
" I'm sorry you've come, my girl. This is going to be 
a bad job — a bad job, I'm afraid. Women had better 
be out of it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WRECK. 

The vessel was between the reef and the cliffs. She 
had drifted through the gap in the reef to be the play- 
thing of the churning waves between it and the 
treacherous bed of sand that lay below the terrible 
rock-face of Oamdhu, against which the American 
liner had broken herself twenty years before. 

She looked a little thing, and frail to withstand even 
for a moment the tremendous forces that were set 
against her. Now she came on head foremost against 
the sands, was sucked up with the waves, and again 
was sent rushing back upon the reef behind. It was 
like the murderous play of giants with a child. 

The group of watching men and women stood huddled 
together in the grey dawn on that bed of sand below 
Camdhu. To the left of them were the little harbour 
and the fishing village, with a starveling ray of light in 
every window. No one was at home except the very 
old and the sick and the young children. Looking 
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round on the familiar faces^ strange in the cold, creep- 
ing light of the stormy dawn, Phil recognized nearly aU 
the inhabitants of the village, the women with shawls 
over their heads, the men with soft cape palled down 
on their brows, every face looking one way. 

" What do you make her out to be, Phelimy ? " asked 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh of the oldest fisherman. 

'' As near as I can say, a sailing-vessel of about ten 
tons, your honour. There isn't many like her comes 
our way. As like as not she's got blown out of her 
course." 

" It's the yacht Dr. Flynn spoke about," said Phil, 
at her uncle's ear. "Can nothing be done. Uncle 
Kalph ? " 

"Look for yourself, child," Mr. Featherstonehaugh 
replied, pointing to the yeasty stretch of waters. " No 
boat such as we have could live ten minutes in that 
sea." 

" And there is no lifeboat," she groaned. 

" None within five miles of us. The vessel will be 
gone to pieces long, long before a message could reach 
them." 

" Are they to perish, then ? " asked Phil, shivering 
against his sida 

" There is only one chance," he answered, " and we are 
waiting for that When the boat grounds some of them 
may be washed up still aliva We shall have to fight 
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the waves for them ; but there are plenty of men here 
ready to do that." 

" Aye, for sure, sir," said Phelimy. " We won't let 
them be drownded before our eyes if we can help it" 

" What will they do, Uncle Ealph ? " 

He looked down at her face, pale in the grey dawn 
and wet with the spray of the sea. 

" Look about you, Phil, and you will see." 

"Ah I" She peered through the steadily growing 
light and understood. The fishermen, whom she had 
imagined to be standing in an aimless group, had for a 
centre nine or ten strong fellows roped together with a 
stout rope. They were standing at the edge of the 
waves. 

The nearest man, who was PJielimy's son Con, a 
gi-eat brawny, kindly giant, turned to smile at her. 
He had rather guessed at than heard her words. 

" I think she'll ground soon, miss," he said. " Then 
they'll fling themselves overboard. 'Tisn't waitin' to 
be caught by the masts they'll be. They'll come in 
then wid the waves ; an' meself an' these other boys'U 
be out there to meet them an' bring them in alive, if 
it's the will of God." 

" God grant it. Con ! " said Phil, going up close to 
him, for the roar of the sea ahnost drowned their voices. 
" Can any one see how many are aboard ? " 

"There'd be three or four by the size of her; but we 
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can see notbin' by this light ; 'tis worse thin the dark 
almost. She was showin' a light whin first we caught 
sight of her. Now 'tis gone, washed clane out of her 
wid the say, I suppose." 

" God bless the work ! " shouted a voice at her elbow. 

She turned and saw Dr. Flynn. 

"This is a terrible business," he said. "I've only 
just got back from poor Andy Eelleher. I came as 
soon as I heard there was a wreck." 

"Oh, doctor," asked Phil, "do you suppose it is 
your friend's yacht ? " 

" I've been thinking of it, child. It may be. Vessels 
of that size aren't common along the coast ; nor any 
vessels bigger than fishing-smacks, for the matter of 
that. Poor Grace Lismore ! He's an only child, Phil. 
Ah, well, well, sure he's in the hands of God ! " 

They stood for a few minutes longer, watching the 
vessel, less ghostly as the daylight widened, drifting 
helplessly before the winds and the waves. Now and 
again a sharp cry broke from a woman, or a muttered 
exclamation from one of the men. Phelimy presently 
announced that, with the aid of an old glass, he had 
found out there were three men and a boy on board, 
steadying themselves by the mast. 

" They'll take to the water for it," he said, " the 
minit they get near enough. Steady, boys, for I think 
the next big wave'll lodge her in the sand ! " 
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He had no need for the admonition. Looking along 
the line of men, which was now extending out into the 
water, Phil saw the quiet easy-going placid faces she 
knew set towards the wreck, grim as iron. 

She had turned to speak to the doctor when there 
was a shout from the people about her. An enormous 
wave was rushing towards the sands, carrying the 
vessel with it as though it were a splinter of wood. 
Another instant, and with the attitude of a charging 
bull she came on plunging bow-foremost, and embedding 
herself deep in the sands. There was a shrill scream, a 
sound like the cracking of many timbers ; then the line 
of men was far out in the foam, where the spray and 
the great waves hid them. 

Pha, clinging to her uncle's arm, gripped it more 
tightly than she knew. For an instant she could not 
breathe : the sound of many waters in her ears seemed 
to deafen and confuse all her senses. The grim line of 
men on the beach holding on to the rope came into her 
consciousness again. Around her there was a deadly 
silence. There was not a cry from the women. They 
were watching their men in the trough of the sea. 

Then the rope grew taut. They were hauling in the 
line. Gasping, and half-drowned, the rescuing party 
were dragged back to shore. What had they brought 
out of the sea ? Eveiy one crowded about them. Con 
Hogan was dragging something with him, something 
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ihat lay horribly limp and helplescu Another of the 
men had his hands in a boy's hair. 

Hastily the men were relieved of their burdens, and 
Phil, pressing into the group, saw a young man, lying 
stretched on the sand. The doctor was leaning over 
him, feeling for pulsation, and she heard a sharp cry 
break from his lips. She did not need to be told that 
it was a cry of recognition. 

" It is Boss Lismore/' he said, looking up at Phil. 
" The only son of his mother." 

'' He is not dead ? " she asked, leaning on the doctor's 
shoulders to peer into the drowned face. 

"His head is hurt. Some of the wreckage must 
have struck him." 

He lifted his hand, and there was blood on it. 

" I think I can make a bandage," said Phil. 

She wondered at her own coolness. Turning to 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh, she asked him for his 
handkerchief. 

*' It is the best we can do, for the present," she said, 
returning with it, and folding the big white silk bandana 
as she came. 

She slipped her arm under the head and lifted it for 
the bandage. Kneeling so, she handed the brandy- 
flask to the doctor. 

" Ah," he muttered with satisfaction, *' it was well 
done to bring this. Now, keep him up for a second." 
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She did as he bade her, and he got some brandy 
between the clenched teeth. Then he handed the flask 
to Mr. Featherstonehangh, who did the like with the 
boy. 

" We must get him out of these wet things, and to a 
fire at once. Aunt Kn will have everything ready," 
Phil said. 

The doctor looked up ; he had been feeling for the 
drowned man's heart. His face was Ut up with hope. 

" He is living," he said. " There is pulsation stilL 
I was afraid the waves had battered the life out of him. 
The only son of his mother, and she a widow." 

The day had come in now in a green dawn, that 
made the faces of the drowned men and the watchers 
almost equally ghastly. Old Fhelimy H^gan was 
kneeling where the doctor had directed him, chafing 
the feet of the young man, which he had stripped and 
laid in one of the women's shawls. He was holding 
them to his breast with a curious womanly tenderness. 
As Phil looked at him, suddenly struck by it, he looked 
back at her, and his old eyes burned through tears. 

" We should know how to trate drownded people," 
he said. " We're used to it. A many a wan of our 
own we do be havin'. I remember a momin' like this, 
an' a boy like this, just about the age o' this wan. He 
was my eldest He'd be twenty-eight come Lady Day, 
if he'd lived ; Lady Day in harvest, that was the day 
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he came home. I sat jiist like this, wormiu' his feet 
in my breast, an' rubbin' them with my hands. But 
I couldn't get them warm. The cowld of death was in 
them. I was glad his mother was gone then. Mothers 
do be terrible fond of th' eldest wan. Miss Phil." 

''This is an only son/' Phil said, leaning towards 
him. She felt even her sympathy frozen for any grief 
but the anxiety of the moment. "Will he live, 
Phelimy ? " 

"His feet is limber enough — not like Patrick's. I 
think he'll come to." 

" And the others ? " 

Phelimy looked out on the grey-green waste of 
waters flinging their angry crests towards heaven. 

" Th' others 'U maybe be flung up here in a day or 
two, if the tide doesn't carry them out to say. We 
may be thankful for what is. If the rope had broke 
in the water, I'd have been a childless man." 

Presently they lifted the two figures into the cart, 
where they lay side by side, their faces turned to the 
cold light, and their figures horribly straight and rigid. 
The little sad procession climbed up the hill road, Phil, 
the doctor, and Mr. Featherstonehaugh walking by the 
side of the cart. Bodkin leading the pony. 

" You are sure you felt his heart beat ? " Phil said 
to the doctor; for again and again the fear returned to 
her, looking at the rigid shapes in the cart. 
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" I am sure of it," he replied. " They were not long 
in the water, though there was enough sea to drown 
them a hundred times over. Let us get them to a 
house and a fire, and I believe we'll soon bring them 
round." 

In a very little while they were before a roaring fire 
in the best bedroom of Castle O'Kelly, laid on blankets, 
and with hot-water bottles packed about them. Phil 
kept her head where most other girls would have lost 
theirs ; and having once, in a moment of superfluous 
energy, attended a course of ambulance lectures, she 
knew what to do. The doctor looked at her using 
artificial respiration upon the boy with approval He 
was doing the same for Eoss Lismore. 

" Come here," he said at last, " and I will take your 
place. This one is coming to. You have had nearly 
enough of kneeling." 

Phil was indeed cramped from her exertions. She 
got up and gave her place to the doctor. Then she 
moved slowly across and took the place he had left. 
A great change had come about in the young man's 
face. The rigid lines had relaxed ; softness and colour 
seemed by contrast to have returned to it. While she 
looked down the eyes opened and rested on her an 
instant. Then an effort after recognition struggled in 
them. The lips opened to speak. 

"You are to be quiet," she said, leaning down to 
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him. "You have been in the sea, but you are all 
right now." 

He lay still a minute with his eyes half closed. 
Then his hand wandered uncertainly towards his head. 

"The mast must have struck you," she explained, 
" when it fell. That is where you feel hurt." 

A film as of sleep fell again on his eyes, and the lids 
closed. 

"I think he will do," she said, returning to the 
others. " This is a worse case." 

" I don't know," the doctor whispered back. They 
still talked as if they were in a death-chamber. " I 
think this one will be all right. Poor Ross's broken 
head will, I am afraid, be slower of mending." 

" I can't think of anything now," said Phil, " except 
that both of them live. Let the future take care of 
itself." 

"Or God take care of the future," amended the 
doctor, gravely. 

By breakfast-time the little cabin-boy was in a sound 
healthy slumber, which promised to set him well- on 
the road to convalescence ere it should be disturbed. 

Boss Lismore's was a much more serious case. For 
some time the doctor would not commit himself to an 
opinion about it, but talked seriously of calling in a 
specialist, of possible complications, and the necessity 
perhaps of an operation. However, he grew more 
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hopeful as the days passed, though to Phil and the 
others it seemed a terribly unhopeful outlook at times, 
judging from the patient's long unconsciousness and 
the pallor which was hardly like life. 

Only a day had passed before Mrs. lismore was by 
her son's bedside. Dr. Flynn had offered his old friend 
the hospitality of his house, but this the Misses O'Eelly 
would not hear of her accepting. 

" The O'Kellys may have come down in the world," 
said Miss Fin, " but they haven't yet reached the point 
of refusing shelter to the mother of a sick man whom 
God has placed in their charge." 

" 'Twould be a disgrace to us for ever," agreed Miss 
Peggy, who was still ashamed of herself because she 
had slept through the storm and the rescue, and a 
little resentful because her quiet pulses had not 
been stirred by witnessing the bravery of those who 
had accomplished the saving of the two lives from 
the yacht. 

After all, the hospitality of Castle O'Kelly was not 
so much taxed as it might have been, for the cabin boy, 
quite well again, but immensely consequential, was 
very soon on his way home to the town of Limerick. 

"You could as aisy drown a herrin'," said Bodkin, 
who was intolerant of boys and their pranks and their 
mischievous ways; "an' you couldn't crack the skull 
of him not if you dropped him over the side of Camdhu. 
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If you could there wouldn't be many min left alive in 
the world." 

"I quite agree with you that boys have a special 
providence all to themselves. Bodkin," laughed Phil, 
who was light-hearted that day, because for the first 
time Dr. Flynn had not shaken his head over Boss 
lismore. 

"There's plenty more of his sort where he comes 
from," lamented Bodkin ; " but you see 'tisn't him that 
unlucky ould mast 'ud hit a welt to. I dare say 'tis 
the long face his mother'U pull when she sees him 
walkin' in to her so bowld an' impident, an' so proud 
of his droA\Tidin'." 

" Indeed, I don't think she wiU at all," said Phil. 
" It isn't the way of mothers. I dare say she'd make 
as much fuss over losing one of her big family as 
though she had only one." 

" Indeed, I dare say she would," said Bodkin. 
"Wimin is terrible quare. 'Tis their ways, an* the 
thought of the childher, makes me glad I'm a single 



man." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PHIL'S LUCK. 

Mrs. Lismobe had settled down into the life at Castle 
O'Eelly as though she had always belonged to it. She 
was the gentlest of the gentle, a meek little woman, 
with innocent, faded eyes and a sensitive mouth. 
Even her only son's danger she took quietly. 

She was an ideal sick-nurse, and after she had come 
in, without taking off her bonnet, and sat down by 
her son's bedside. Dr. Flynn talked no more of the 
necessity for having a trained nurse to attend to his 
patient. 

Yet for all her watching it was not on his mother's 
face that Boss Lismore opened his eyes after weeks 
of wandering in some unknown r^on. 

Mrs. Lismore was out that day for air and exercise, 
and it was Phil's turn to be on guard. 

Phil was thoughtful and busy that day. For the 
life of her she couldn't turn a bow or adjust a drapery 
as Colombe did with an inborn genius. But it was one 
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of her unexpected and charming femininities — unex- 
pected, because Phil had the air of a frank and pleasant 
boy — that she had a passion for fine needlework. That, 
and minute darning — her darning of the Castle O'Eelly 
old damask table-linen was something exquisite — were 
her delights ; and she was darning that day. And she 
was also thinking hard. 

It was a pleasant, warm day, and the room was full 
of the scent of a sweetbriar hedge below the window. 
That and the perfume of sweet pea, of which there was 
a bowlful somewhere in the room, mingled delight- 
fully with the sharp ascetic absence of smell which is 
the expression of absolute cleanliness and unlimited 
fresh air. 

Phil was thinking as she put in her little stitches 
of a letter received from Colombe that morning. It 
was full of a certain Piers Vanhomrigh, who had been 
a frequent visitor to the house on the Mall, a fresh, 
frank, winning boy, Colombo's lover from time im- 
memorial. His name occurred constantly in the letters 
from Colombe. How could it be otherwise indeed, 
seeing that he dogged her footsteps so persistently? 
He had even followed her abroad, turning up at Venice, 
to the great pleasure of Mrs. Maxwell, who was as fond 
of curly-haired Piers as most people were. 

Phil had knit her brows in a little line of anxious 
thought reading the letter. Over and over^^.^iers^lipl^^'"-*-..,^ 
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pressed his suit on Colombo, taking her " No " with a 
light-heartedness which refused to be depressed by it. 
Colombe was very fond of Piers, but not in that way 
at all, she was fond of saying. 

Colombe had had her fancies. What girl, except the 
dullest dullard, comes to six and twenty without having 
experienced the thrills and tremors, the agonies and 
exaltations, which are the delightful heritage of youth ? 
But they had been not for any one of her troops of 
young lovers, but invariably for men older than herself, 
grave and reverend persons, beside whom simny and 
dancing Colombe was an exquisite child. Nothing 
had come of these affairs, nor had they hurt her. They 
were rootless, and when they withered Colombe had 
laid them by like so many sweet-smelling things in 
her memory. 

Piers had waited patiently through these fancies. 
Colombo's complaint of Piers was, indeed, that he was 
too patient. But now Hers had turned angry, and 
because Hers was angry Phil carried those lines of 
disturbance in her forehead. She had always taken it 
for granted that Colombe would say " Yes " one day 
instead of " No." Hers was all that was desirable and 
suitable for Colombe, and had behind that sunny way 
of his, as Phil knew, considerable strength of character. 
He knew Colombe as weU as Phil did, even better than 
Phil perhaps, for with a full knowledge of the alight 
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lightness and selfishness which Johnny Featherstone- 
haugh and Phil had refused to accept in those last 
sacred talks together, he seemed to expect more firom 
Colombo than Phil did. Perhaps his belief that 
Colombo had not yet reached her full growth of 
mind and heart was well founded after all. 

But now what had Colombo been doing to him that, 
after his years of limitless patience, he should have left 
her in anger? Phil was impatient with Colombo as 
one is with the wilful inanities of a beloved child. 
She would hurt herself one day, and then she would 
be sorry for ever. Phil trembled at the thought of a 
sad and blighted Colombo, and put away from her the 
intolerable thought. 

Thinking over these things, Phil had a sudden sense 
of some one's eyes being upon her. Her thoughts had 
been miles away from the silent and fragrant room. 
She looked up sharply. A pair of brown eyes in a 
haggard young face were gazing on her without sur- 
prise. Consciousness was quite awake at last. Beason 
once again looked at her in that gaze. 

"Why, you are awake," she said brightly. "This 
will be good news for every one, your mother most 
of aU." 

"I remember you, I think," he said, picking the 
words out slowly, " the time I was hurt." 

"Ah yes; you will soon be all right again. But 
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yoa mustn't talk yet. Do yon think you could take 
a little broth ? You've got to be fattened now." 

She slipped a hand under his head and lifted it 
carefully. Then she held the strong reviving broth 
to his lips. He drank it in sips, and smiled as she 
laid him down again. Apparently his consciousness 
had returned to stay, although Phil could hardly believe 
it had come at last. 

" Are you a nurse ? " Le asked. 

"For the present. You'll find out about me later 
on. Now rest. Your mother will be coming in 
presently. She will be so happy to see you like this." 

He closed his eyes obediently, while Phil resumed 
her sewing. The only sounds in the quiet room were 
the passage of the needle and thread through the linen 
and the humming of a little mountainnbee which had 
found its way into the masses of sweet-pea. 

Presently Mrs. lismore came in sofb-footed. Phil 
turned to her with a finger on her lips for quietness. 

*' What do you think ? " she whispered. " He is 
conscious again. He has spoken." 

" Thank Qod ! " said the mother, under her breath. 

" It ought to have been to you first. But it was my 
luck. He looked quite himself when I lifted my eyes 
from my sewing to find him awake. I gave him his 
broth and made him go to sleep again. I think he looks 
better already, quite bonny." 
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The two women gloated over the haggard face on 
the pillow. Bonny was hardly the word. A four 
weeks' beard was on the hollow cheeks. The hair 
had been cut quite away around the wound, which, 
although it had closed up, had left an unsightly scar 
till the new growth should cover it. A moment they 
stood so in silence. The elder woman's hand had 
caught the younger's in a moment of joy and gratitude. 
It was an unusual demonstration for Mrs. Lismore to 
make. She was an undemonstrative woman, and had 
not found it easy to give expression to the thankful- 
ness which was in her heart towards those who had 
given her and hers such hospitality and sympathy in 
their hour of need. Boss Lismore slept on as quietly 
as a child, w^e his mother, with a curious shyness, 
withdrew her hand from Phil's frank clasp. 

It was not long before he was able to be moved, first 
to a sofa, then to the verandah outside, which, with the 
green persiennes, gave the modem part of Castle 0* Kelly 
the look of an Italian villa. 

He had only to rest and be quiet. Dr. Flynn said, to 
be as strong as ever in a little time. It had been a 
beautiful wound from the doctor's point of view, clean- 
cut as though a sword had inflicted it, and it bail 
mended handsomely, without leaving mischief behind. 

" But there must be no travelling for a man with a 
cracked skull," the doctor continued, " even though he 
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comes of a race accustomed to cracked skulls. Perfect 
rest and perfect quiet for at least six weeks to come; and 
I really think he couldn't have come to a better place." 

" But — but is it fair to our hostesses ? And there is 
no way of making it up to them," said Mrs. Lismore, 
in a delicate distress. 

" Oh, bedad, ma'am, if you want to make them your 
enemies for life, you'll be talking about encroaching on 
their hospitality," replied the doctor. "I wouldn't 
mention it to Miss O'Kelly myself, though I have seen 
service, and have never felt inclined to run away. Put 
it out of your head, ma'am. Never was hospitality so 
willingly given." 

" I know it, doctor ; but — but we must rather strain 
their resources." 

"You couldn't make Castle O'Kelly much poorer 
than it is, so far as the money goes. Still, they're not 
pinched in the vulgar sense. How could they be with 
those streams full of trout and the place running wild 
with hens and chickens, and the garden overflowing 
with fruit? Then they have Featherstonehaugh to 
look after them. They'll want for nothing while he 
lives. There, ma'am, don't trouble yourself." He laid 
a kindly hand on the little woman's shoulder. " Take 
what's cheerfully given as you would give it yourself." 

So Mrs. lismore was saved from getting the O'Kelly 
pride up in arms, and puzzled her gentle head during 
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her son's days of convalescenoe by wondering in what 
way she could render kindness for kindness to her new 
friends. 

Indeed, as the days passed she felt her obligation 
less and less of a burden. A burden in the vulgar 
sense it could not be ; the Misses O'Eelly made it so 
evident that the presence of their guests was a great 
event and delight in their quiet lives. Only the 
thought that they were poor yet fretted Mrs. LisMore. 
The old-fashioned and much-mended garments, the 
threadbare carpets, the transparent curtains, the napery 
held together by fine darning, these were so many hurts 
to the grateful friend who had come to love them. 

Boss Lismore gradually returned almost to his old good 
looks. It is doubtful if at this time Phil ever thought of 
him as an agreeable young man whose society a young 
woman would naturally feel a pleasant tiling, or as any- 
thing but a sick person to be petted and nursed back to 
health as fondly as a child. They had all got into such 
a habit of making him the centre of their thoughts 
while he was still very ill that it was with amazement 
Phil heard him one day forbid her to fetch him some- 
thing — a novel, or his pipe, or something he had looked 
for and had not found at hand. 

" I am going to wait on you," he said, " for the rest 
of my stay. It is quite time that things resumed their 
proper aspect. I shall put pillows at ytmr back, and 
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carry ycwr footstool, and fetch and carry for you. You 
shall see/' 

" It will be delightful," said Phil ; "just as deUghtful 
and surprising as when a child one has done things for 
begins to do them in return. But I shouldn't know 
what to do with cushions. I like a straight chair." 

" I believe you would all have liked to keep me on 
niy back ever so much longer," he said. " It is extra- 
ordinary what pleasure you women find in service." 

" I have not rendered service of that kind to any one 
— ^for a long time," said Phil, thinking of her father. 

He watched her wistfully, conscious that she had 
some sad memory, yet not knowing what to say. In 
a moment or two she smiled at him, her own bright, 
rallying smile. 

"Don't you feel tremendously independent?" she 
asked. 

" Awfully glad," he replied, with a heartfelt sincerity, 
" to be able to do things for myself again." 
Her eyes reproached him. 

"I mean the things you couldn't do. Miss Feather- 
stonehaugh. You did the other things a thousand 
times better than I deserved. But — ^but I must have 
looked an awful scarecrow before I was able to do 
things for myself. That first day now, when I opened 
my eyes on you sitting and sewing there — didn't I 
look awful?" 
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*' You looked lovely, because you were mending." 

'' Lovely!" he groaned. "That is the professional 
point of view, like Dr. Flynn's pleasure in my cut 
head. It wasn't I that looked lovely. I assure you, 
MiBS Featherstonehaugh, the first time my mother 
consented to my looking in the glass I all but 
dropped it." 

''And yet women are supposed to monopolize the 
vanities." 

"That is ungrateful of you, for it was of you I 
thought. * Great heavens ! * said I. * Wliat a jail-bird 
I must have seemed in her eyes ! ' " 

Phil laughed in frank enjoyment. 

"And your trouble was wasted after all. When 
your mother had come in, and you were fallen asleep, 
we stood by your pillow and rejoiced in your good 
looks." 

He laughed a little ruefully. 

" My mother would do that. But you I should 

think you would avert your eyes from such an object 
unless — unless you took the professional point of view." 

"Ah, that was it. It was the professional point of 
view. I was so delighted when you looked at me 
sanely once more." 

" I thought I should never get to a razor again after 
that peep in the glass. It was like the vision of 
waters to a thirsting man in the desert. There ! what 
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will you think of me? I am very grateful to be 
alive. And to think those poor lads of mine were 
drowned ! " 

''You must not think about that. Indeed, we are 
poor Christians, or why do we regard death as such 
an evil, and so much to be dreaded ? '' 

"I suppose because we must safeguard our lives. 
Perhaps when our time comes we shall not find it 
dreadful after all. But those poor fellows — one had 
a yoimg wife and child, one a sweetheart." 

"Ah!" 

Phil's little monosyllable was eloquent. 

" I have never felt before that it would be so bitter 
to leave the world. The world has such beautiful 
things." 

His eyes were on Phil's face. 

" It is a dear world," she said. 

" Are you always sewing. Miss Featherstonehaugh ? " 

he asked. 

" When I am here and can talk to some one at the 
same time. A book distracts me too much. I don't 
want to be rapt away from Castle O'Kelly. I like 
to live all my own life while I am in this dear 
place." 

She put down her seam on her knees and looked 
aroimd her with an intense pleasure in the beauties 
she saw. 
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"I shall always think of you as I first saw you, 
stitching away for dear life with the sun on your hair 
and your eyelashes. There is something so restful 
to me about that picture of you." 

"That was because you were going to get welL 
Everything seemb dreamy and restful then. Wait till 
you see my sister Colombo. Not that she is restful. 
She will be sitting in the midst of chiffons all day. 
You shall see how this verandah will be littered, and 
she will chatter, chatter all the time." 
He fix)wned for a moment. 

" I'm sure it will be nice, but I half dread anything 
happening that will change the order of things. This 
is good enough for me." 

"You will recant that heresy when you know 
Colombo," she said, laughing. "She is tremendously 
popular. You will take a profound personal interest 
in her remaking of all Aunt Fin's and Aunt Peggy's 
fineries. When we take a walk together in Dublin, 
and meet an acquaintance, I always feel that Colombo 
is longing to pull her hat to pieces or reset a 
bow." 
" She must feel it an ill-dressed world." 
" She would redress it and make it charming." 
" Ah, her criticism is only destructive to be kind" 
" Colombo is all kindness ; at least " — she hesitated 
— '' to people she is fond of. She likes a good many 
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people and loves a few. I remember once when 
Colombo had been ill, and had given ns all something 
of a fright, how glad we were when she sat up 
one day and demanded the hats of the household to 
refurbish them. You don't know how joyfully the 
message passed &om one to the other — 'Colombo is 
sitting up, trimming hats ! ' " 

He laughed, a little perfunctorily, as though ho 
were not very much interested. 

" I wanted to ask you something," he said. " That 
first day, when I woke out of my long sleep, you had 
a pucker between your eyebrows which I have never 
seen since. What was it about ? " 

** It could not have been about you, for you were 
going on admirably." 

"I didn't suppose it. I'm not so presumptuous. 
Forgive me ; I have only the right to ask of a man who 
owes you boundless gratitude. But it worries me that 
you should have any anxiety." 

" Which of us can be exempt from it ? " asked Phil, 
wisely. "It was not for myself; it was for some one 
else. For that reason I can't tell you." 

"It was nothing about yourself; that is enough 
for me," he replied. 

"I have no personal anxieties," went on Phil, 
frankly. " Things go well with me." 

'Ah," he said, "you deserve all good things. If 
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I had but the power you should never know what 
anxiety meant, nor any kind of sorrow or trouble." 

"If you had the power I should ask you rather 
to use it on Colombe's behalf," Phil answered. " When 
you know Colombe, you will feel that she is the one 
who ought not to suffer." 

"Perhaps," he said indifferently. "But I don't 
want any one to come here. Things seem so good 
as they are that any alteration must be for the worse. 
I don't want any one to come." 

" Not even Colombe ? " she said, mocking him. 

"Not even Clolombe." 

" How amazed she would be if she could hear you ! 
Why, nobody ever thinks of looking at me when 
Colombe is by." 

He seemed as if an outburst were on his lips. 
Then something in Phil's frank kind eyes checked him. 

" She is not ready for such things," he muttered to 
himself — " not yet, not yet." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE FISHING LODGE. 



At last the time came when Ross Lismore had quite 
regained his health and comeliness, and when his 
mother thought it safe to leave him. Since he had 
been in such peril, the little woman had acquired a 
pathetic way of following him about and watching him 
constantly. Phil noted with approval that this solici- 
tude did not worry him as it would have worried most 
men of his age. Not that it passed unnoticed. He 
seemed indeed to respond with a certain tender, half- 
mocking gratitude, and once, when Phil was present, 
he had taken his mother's little nut-brown face between 
his hands, and laughed into her eyes, telling her she 
was as anxious as a hen with one duckling, and more- 
over, that none but herself supposed that her gosling 
was a swan. 

He was not a specially intellectual person, Phil 
found out in time. Good^ honesty sound wits were his^ 
quite as much as he would need to serve him in this 
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woik-«-dty worid. Flifl thco^ die lEkad Hm lesser 
because she wis m liule the dercRr cf lbs rvu 

Pteriiaps she was a Ht tired ct <USr^ti*^ Arst, 
older men by her dear mind a2>i iDcshie viL Per- 
haps it was feasant to her to be — lik&i — ibe paaaod 
before the word in her thoQghti — as a gzxi. as CclKibe 
was loved and delighted in for ber Todli, aui die 
charming things that hdongwl to it. 

Phil had always pleased ibe older zaen. aooedisAS 
the men that Colombe had set ber exrani fukcy -^pca 
for the moment, ere it was off like a bcUedSy on ifae 
wing. 

There was Horado Bryden, K.C^ fcr example. 
Horatio was a young-old man widi a preaQa:n3reiy 
grey head, and peculiarly piercing grey eyes. Hor&:»3 
had aocomplished great things, was bound to tccrjzn- 
plish more, people said. He wu a wii and a good 
fellow, as well as a splendid lawyer, and he was a 
great social snccea& His grey hairs Lad adiei to 
the distinction of his face; and Bamoor bad per- 
sistently made matches for him with the daughters of 
Judges, and the nieces of Attorney-Generals and Lord 
Chancellors, till, tired at last of being confuted, she 
held her tongue till Horatio should give her another 
chance. 

He had been a tender &iend of Johnny Featber- 
stonehaugb's, and stood by Phil's side as no one else 

G 
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had, during the black days that followed her father's 
death. 

Often this faithful friend came into Phil's mind now. 
She was pretty sure that the Bryden laurels would one 
day be laid at her feet. She had been used to regard 
the matter somewhat tentatively, thinking that, because 
she and Horatio were such dear friends already, it would 
be easy enough, perhaps, to slip from that relationship 
into one closer and dearer some day. But now things 
had changed. That thought had become impossible to 
her. For some woman it would be a proud thing to 
share Horatio's quick ascent of the ladder of fame and 
fortune. Not for her, PhiL She had no such ambi- 
tions, though she would look after her old friend as 
he soared, with sympathetic pride and delight. 

Once, insensibly, she found herself setting one man 
against the other — Ross Lismore against Horatio 
Bryden. Except in the matter of youth and comeli- 
ness, Horatio had all the advantages. Phil had been 
a serious girl, with a fine generous readiness to give 
admiration where it was due. Time was, it had been 
pleasant to feel that Horatio liked her better than any 
one else, better than Colombo, who had put out all her 
arts of pleasing before his kind, shrewd, amused eyes 
for a whole season. Now she was afraid of Horatio, 
because another was pleasanter in her eyes ; and for 
this she found reasons, saying to herself, that she had 
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had a hand in saving Boss lismore's life, and that that 
explained the half-motherly tenderness which was an 
element in her feeling for him. 

Mrs. Lismore was going back for a season to her 
own house, Knockarea, Her life in its quiet way 
was a busy one, and she had been too long absent for 
her multifarious interests. Eoss was to take her home. 
Later in the summer they would return to Aclare, when 
it was ready for their occupation ; for Aclare had long 
been shut up and disused. 

The fishing lodge was only a couple of miles from 
Castle O'Kelly, and one fine morning, not too sunny 
for the fish, when Ross had made a little party on the 
river, Mrs. Lismore came to Phil with a mysterious 
countenance. 

" Look at this, my dear," she said, dangling a great 
key on her finger. " Do you know what this is ? " 

" It looks uncommonly like the key of Blue Beard's 
closet," answered Phil, pretending to examine it 
curiously. 

" It is something much more interesting," said Mrs. 
Lismore. ** It is the key of Aclare Lodge." 

"I have often wondered what the place was like 
inside," said PhiL " It looks a dear old place outside. 
But apart from its looks I have an invincible curiosity 
for exploring houses old and new. I never lose the 
opportunity if I can help it" 
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'' How strange ! I should never willingly enter an 
empty house. Of course Aclare Lodge is different." 

" Of course ; since it is to be Mr. lismore's shell. 
Now my interest in humanity is as general as yours is 
particular. A house is very like a man or woman to 
my mind. Think of all that is going on inside it, or 
has gone on, or will go on." 

''I should never trouble to, my dear," said Mrs. 
lismore, placidly. " It is different where Boss is con- 
cerned, of course." 

" What an egotistical mother you are ! " 

" Aren't all mothers egotistical ? Isn't yours, 
Phil ? " 

" You see she has so many to mother," replied Phil, 
apologetically. 

"People used to sympathize with me for having 
only one child," Mrs. Lismore went on, following her 
own thoughts ; " but I never needed their sympathy. 
I wouldn't have had another to share my love with 
Eoss ; and I suppose, it is very probable, that if I had 
had another, I should have been obliged to be fond of 
it in a way." 

** I suppose so indeed," said Phil, " unless you hardened 
your heart." 

" They used to say that it was so bad for Boss to 
be an only child. I never found it was bad for him. 
It seems to me, and I try to look at my boy without 
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prejudice, that few mothers can boast of a boy like 
mine. He was never selfish, nor spoilt, nor autocratic, 
as only children generally are, I am told." 

"It must have been due to his admirable up- 
bringing," said Phil, her eyes dancing, yet very tender. 

"I did my best," went on the little mother. "I 
asked for guidance, and I humbly believe it was granted 
to me. Boss has never given me a pang since I 
brought him into the world, and that was suffering I 
would not have foregone if I might. People used to 
tell me how nice it would be if I had a daughter. But 
I never wanted a daughter. I had my boy." 

She pulled herself up with a little laugh. 

" There, child," she said in a different tone. " You 
are too patient with an old woman's foolishness. It 
was not that I came to talk about. I thought perhaps 
that you would like to walk over with me to Aclare 
this morning. The workmen are going in on Monday. 
After you have seen the place I want you to help me 
to select curtains and chintzes and carpets for it. That 
is something which Boss has left to me at my earnest 
request." 

" I shall love to. Are you ready ? Then so am I. 
Let us call Aunt Peggy's FidWe. She wants exercise, 
poor dear." 

They set out, accompanied by the waddling French 
poodle. 
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Aclare Lodge was a low house of one story by the 
riverside. Given a chance, it would be very pretty, 
with its deep casements under the thatch, and its 
green trellised porch covered with climbing roses. 

But this grey day of summer it showed its long 
desuetude too plainly. The outer walls, streaked with 
damp, cried aloud for whitewashing. The gravel sweep 
was scarcely distinguishable from the lawn where the 
long grass in which the dock and dandelion grew rankly 
was overgrown enough for the mower's scythe. 

The roses opened and fell unheeded along the house- 
front, but they grew out of a forest of nettles which 
lifted white blossoms almost to the eaves of the thatch. 
One window was quite hidden by cascades of honey- 
suckle ; but into that sweetness also the nettle 
entered. 

" Those horrid stinging-nettles ! How they have 
gained on the place ! " said Mrs. Lismore, as she 
inserted the key in the rusty lock. 

" Now I don't call them horrid," said Phil, cheerfully. 
" They are so friendly." 

Mrs. Lismore let the key stand in the lock while she 
stared at Phil. 

" I don't understand, my dear," she said. " I should 
never think of nettles as being friendly." 

** Ah yes, you will, if you will only just consider it. 
See how they follow us, human beings, more friendly 
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even than the ivy. Wherever a human habitation is 
the nettle springs up. Wherever a house has been 
the nettles cluster most thickly." 

The key turned in the lock, admitting them. The 
hall was low and wide, and would be cheerful in other 
circumstances. Great fishes in glass cases hung on the 
walls, here and there a stuffed bird, trophies of Blake 
O'Hara's prowess with rod and gun. A tall Sheraton 
clock stood silent in one comer. Over a Sheraton side- 
board branching antlers hung dusty. Facing them at 
the other end of the hall a half-glass door led to the 
garden. They could see a tangle of green through its 
upper panes. 

" Poor Blake O'Hara ! " sighed Phil. 

" You knew him, my dear ? " 

"Everybody knows everybody here: there are so 
few of us. He left a gap when he went. I remember 
him year after year when Colombo and I came to Castle 
O'Kelly, tall and gaunt, lean as Don Quixote, red- 
haired, weather-beaten, always simple and kindly, and 
full of belief in his fellow creatures. Even the tenants, 
he believed, would pay him at last. He bore with 
them with endless patience, and, to give them their 
due, they were very fond of him. They'd have done 
anything for him in reason but pay him his rents. 
They subscribed to give him a presentation when he 
went to the Klondyke. It took the form of a silver ' 
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inkstand and a silver-mounted tantalus^ a most appro- 
priate choice, especially the latter." 

" Do you think so, my dear ? I should have thought 
silver plate very little use to a man in his circum- 
stances." 

" Blake O'Hara didn't think so. He said he'd never 
part from the things, and immediately handed them 
over to Aunt Fin to take care of for him, till he should 
return. He wept when he received the presentation. 
He was overcome by their generosity. They were all 
weeping. It didn't seem to strike him nor them that 
if they'd only paid him even a portion of the rents 
due to him he could have stayed where he was." 

" Still, it was kind of them," said Mrs. Lismore, with 
the easy toleration of the person who is accustomed to 
Irish ways. " You see the silver plate cost something." 

" Quite a slice out of a quarter's rent, I should say," 
returned Phil, with a grave face. " Oh, indeed, they 
were very nice about it. They said they'd treat the 
man who followed Blake O'Hara at Aclare as a land- 
grabber." 

" You don't say so ? " cried Mrs. Lismore, with a con- 
sternation which moved Phil to penitence. 

"Oh, it is all right," she assured Ross's mother 
hastily. " Blake O'Hara made it all right. ' If you 
do that, boys,* he said, 'you'll be the ruin of me 
entirely^ for I'll never keep a tenant in the place, and 
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Adare Lodge is the last plank between me and stanra- 
tion« Andy for Heaven's sake, boys/ said he, ' don't go 
inciting him to pay no rent. There ; the word's out/ 
he went on, 'yet I never meant to name it at this 
festive gathering.' ' We'll never remember it against 
you,' they shouted, ' and we'll turn the blind eye to 
him when he goes back on us for your sake, Blake 
O'Hara.' Then they sang ' The Light of Other Days ; ' 
and after a banquet that left poor Blake almost bank- 
rupt, they went home blessing him." 

"He must have been very popular," said Mrs. 
Lismore. " And yet they say the old affection between 
landlord and tenant is disappearing." 

" There was a difference of opinion about it in the 
newspapers," went on Phil, in great enjoyment of Mrs. 
Lismore's imconsciousness, "for while Mr. Healy's 
organ saw in it an augury for the future, when the 
landlords should cease to be vampires and become 
men, Mr. O'Brien's described the action of the O'Hara 
tenants as a hark-back to the worst days of ascendancy, 
themselves as fawning curs licking the hand that 
held the dog-whip over them. There was some fine 
eloquence in the articla Oh, indeed, none of us would 
ever have suspected Blake O'Hara, poor man, of being 
half the persecutors and blood-suckers they called 
him. 'Twas sucking blood from a turnip Blake was 
all those years." 
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They opened a door from the hall and went in. The 
room was shuttered^ but Phil made her way toward 
the long streak of light, and undid the bars, letting the 
daylight in on the old heavy mahogany furniture, the 
coloured sporting prints on the walls, the tray of glasses 
on the table where Blake O'Hara had drunk his last 
glass, the ashes in the grate that had lain there so 
many months. 

" Dear me, " said Mrs. lismore, with a little shiver, 
" how sad it seems ! As though we had driven out that 
poor man. How very extraordinary that things should 
have been left like that ! " 

" Blake locked the door himself that last morning 
when he walked over to say good-bye to Aunt Fin and 
Aunt Peggy. But don't feel Aclare melancholy. Why, 
poor Blake would have dispossessed himself rather than 
be inhospitable. If there is anything of his spirit here, 
be sure it is bidding us welcome to sit in the seats of 
his ancestors." 

At last she had got the window open ; and the silken- 
soft, damp air flowed around them in full sweetness. 

" Those curtains must come away," said Mrs. Lismore, 
nodding her head at the heavy moreen draperies by 
the windows. '' The furniture, massive as it is, has a 
certain pleasantness of its own. But the carpet^4ear^ 
dear, how threadbare it is 1 And full of tobacco ash, I 
make no doubt ! " 
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" Poor Blake I you will save the fumitiire for his 
sake, Mrs. lismore ? *' 

"That was the arrangement when my son took the 
place for a term of years. Partially furnished, that was 
the wording; and it leaves us free to make the place 
more habitable. We must treat it as a country cottage — 
chintzes, and cool, pleasant things, and comfortable 
chairs, and — no doubt the beds are horrors." 

Mrs. Lismore was oflf on practical matters, into which 
Phil entered with a will. 

" I wish I could stay to see to it all through, " Mrs. 
Lismore went on, looking round the bedroom where 
Blake O'Hara had come into the world a much desired 
baby, and had slept harmless, untroubled sleep during 
the years when impecuniosity had become common to 
him as to his fellows. " Of course the workmen will 
see to the general part of the work, but there are parti- 
cular matters a lady ought to deal with.'* 

" Trust us at Castle O'Kelly, Mrs. Lismore," said Phil, 
heartily. " When the workmen have done their work, 
and the upholsterers have gone back to Galway, we'll 
come in and see that it has the last touches — that is, 
if you're not back before then yourself." 

" I shan't be. There's no hope of my getting back 
before a month. But if you will do that, Phil, I can 
trust you. See that the place is well aired. It is so 
damp, here by the river," 
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''Yon don't snppose we're going to let any harm 
come to him after nnrsing him so carefully/' said Phil, 
reproadifully. 

"I trust you, my dear" — with another look round 
the forlorn room. '' That poor Mr. Blake O'Hara ! I 
don't suppose he ever had any one to think of him, 
Pha." 

''Except the aunts. And of course they wouldn't 
come here since he was a bachelor. Why, they'll hardly 
go to Uncle Ralph's 1 Still, I've no doubt they fidgeted 
over Blake O'Hara all the same, especially Aunt Fin, 
for whom he had a passion when she was thirty and 
he was twenty. He thinks Aunt Fin a fine woman 
stilL Or did when I saw him last" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE OTHER MAN. 



Boss LiSMOBE came back that day with a full basket 
and the appetite of a fisherman. He met Phil in the 
hall, and^ being asked what luck he had had, he knelt 
down on the black and white marble squares of the floor- 
ing, and, setting down his basket, proudly displayed his 
catch, lifting one after the other of the silver creatures 
from the grass in which he had swathed them, for her 
approval. 

Phil looked bonny that evening in a pink frock, 
which set oflf her bronze plumage to perfection. Her 
pretty white neck was the whiter for the contrast of a 
few freckles dotted here and there on its milkiness. 
Her round white arms were bare to the elbow, and her 
feet in pretty pink silk shoes drew the young man's 
eyes as he replaced the fish in the basket. 

" How fine you are to-night, Miss Phil ! " he said 
admiringly. 
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'' For Father Tom Cionsidiiie/' she hastened to 
assure him, ''Ton know he comes to dinner to- 
night." 

'' I thought it was for the weary fisherman/' he said 
coaxingly, " to refiresh him after the heat and labour of 
the day." 

''Under the shade of the riverside elms," she 
laughed. " I should love to be a fisherman if it wasn't 
for catching the poor things; 'tis such a deliciously 
lazy Ufe." 

" Struggling with a fellow like this," he said, lifting 
a six-pounder by the giUs. " I had a fight with him 
before I got him in, I can tell you." 

His mother, who had come down the staircase into 
the inner hall, stood a second unnoticed to watch the 
scene. It was a subject for a picture. The young man 
seemed to be kneeling at the girl's feet, offering her the 
fish. While she looked down at it old Bodkin came 
from the dining-room, and broke the spell of the hour, 
as it seemed to the unseen watcher. 

*' Eh, Mr. Lismore, the Carra trout must be botheiing 
you," he said, with the Irish servant's privilege of 
intimacy. " Yerra^ how much does he weigh at all at 
all?" 

" How much do you think. Bodkin ? " 

" Sorra an ounce under six pounds." 

** I was thinking the same myself. Yet here's Miss 
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Featherstonehaugh saying that she'd like the fishing if 
it wasn't for catching the fish." 

" I'm ashamed of you, Miss Phil, talkin' such foolish- 
ness. She's like all the women, sir. They'll let us do 
the work, an' then be blamin' us when we've done what 
they wanted us to do. Miss Phil can enjoy a trout 
with any lady." 

There was a glint of fun in the old fellow's eye as 
he went his way, while Phil coloured and laughed, with 
an ingenuousness which made her, if possible, more 
charming in Boss Lismore's eyes. 

" I'm afraid it's true," she said. " I wouldn't catch 
the fish myself, but I don't mind it's being done for 
me. 

"Ross, my dear," said his mother, joining them, 
"hadn't you better dress? The bell will ring in a 
few moments." 

He scrambled to his feet, leaving the basket for 
Bodkin to carry to the kitchen, and hurried upstairs. 

But though he hurried he was a little late for dinner. 
When he entered the dining-room he found to his 
disgust that some one else had the place by Phil which 
he had come to look upon as his. 

There were introductions. 

" Father CJonsidine, Mr. Eoss Lismore. Mr. Bryden, 
Mr. Ross Lismore." 

Aunt Fin turned to the priest on her right hand, and 
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went on with the conversation Boss's late entry had 
interrupted. The priest^ a big, simple-looking, rosy- 
faced man, was telling his hostess his adventures at the 
English watering-place, with all the zest of an un- 
travelled traveller. 

Lismore felt full of irritation. What had happened 
to his world since twenty minutes ago, when it had 
seemed as rocfy as Phil herself ? And who — who was 
Bryden ? How was it he had not heard the fellow was 
coming? Why had he taken that place ? It was a curious 
mismanagement which had placed himself between his 
mother and MLbs P^gy. No one watching Usmore's 
tender assiduity and caiefiilness about his mother's 
wants could have guessed how the young man's mind 
was on edge, how everything grated upon and irritated 
him. 

He heard Phil's clear, low voice and sudden laughter. 
It made him set his teeth hard. 

Then he had a sense of being watched. He looked 
up, and found Mr. Bryden's eyes upon him. Some- 
thing in their expression at once appraised him and 
was kindly. 

He looked back at those eyes of steel. Boss Lismore 
had led a Ufe singularly free of love-episodes. He had 
known many girls, and had taken a wholesome pleasure 
in their society. But none had greatly disturbed, none 
greatly delighted him. 
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Now suddenly some fury sprang up in him, that 
blind impulse of sex which through the humaa and 
animal creation makes one male creature the enemy of 
another, for the one reason. 

Horatio suddenly fixed his single eye-glass in that 
eye of his, the vision of which was all too perfect, as 
many a one whom he had raked in the witness-box 
could give testimony. The eye-glass was a disguise 
and a protection. Assuming it, Horatio became 
suddenly bland and harmless. 

" It hasn't the natural advantages of Lisdoonvama," 
Father Tom Considine was assuring his hostess, " but 
it is a fine place all the same. Oh, a fine place indeed, 
Miss Fin, ma'am, is that same Buxton. And the 
neatest of girls to hand you out the little glasses of 
water they're drinking at all hours. It made me sorry 
to think of the colleens at home, without a shoe or 
stocking to their feet." 

Miss Fin looked down at her hands with the little 
old gem rings twinkling beyond the much-mended 
Maltese lace mittens. 

" There isn't such a place as Lisdoonvama in the wide 
world for blackguarding," she said in a mincing and 
r^retful voice. 

Miss Peggy blushed hotly, and murmured so low that 
it passed unheard, that Finola only meant there was 
great diversion there. 

H 
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Mr. Brjrden's eye-glass dropped as though by a 
sudden twitching of the muscles, and was instantly re- 
placed His face was turned to the elder Miss O'Kelly. 
He caught the eye of the priest, and both twinkled. 

" I quite agree with you, ma'am/' said Father Tom, 
'^ that for harmless enjoyment lisdoonyama's the place. 
The EngUsh watering-places are grand, grand. Such 
fine hotels and spas and bands playing, and the greatest 
of accommodation. If you'll believe me, ma'am, I 
hadn't to ring for my shaving-water twice before it 
came, and the second time I discovered it was outside 
the door, in a neat little can waiting for me. They 
make themselves very comfortable to take their enjoy- 
ment, do the English, but there's one thing wanting : the 
enjoyment never comes along at all at alL I'd rather 
be shaving in cold water any day, as I always had to 
do before when I took my holidays at home." 

" A beautiful place is lisdoonvama," went on Miss 
Fin, with the oddly complacent look. " The last time 
I was there was in '63, with Mrs. O'Hara — ^Lord have 
mercy on her ! — and poor Blake. I never saw as many 
priests in my life. There was something going on from 
morning till night, picnicking or horse-racing or play- 
ing cards. Tou could sit up all night playing cards if 
you liked. And some elegant singers among the 
priests. Oh, indeed, 'twas the place for blackguarding, 
so it was." 
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"Indeed, anywhere where we are there's plenty of 
gaiety," said Father Considine, cheerfully. "The 
parsons aren't in it with us any day." 

" How do you account for that ? " asked Mr. Bryden, 
in his blandest manner. 

" Unless it's the wives," suggested the priest, twink- 
ling again. 

"English priests are elegant men," said Miss Fin, 
" but very serious about their religion entirely." 

"The Celt doesn't occur among the parsons," said 
Mr. Bryden, turning away. " Have you ever been to 
Kreuznach in the Tyrol ? " 

The question was addressed to Boss Lismore, in the 
advocate's best manner of conciliation. Lismore had 
shown no sign of joining in the conversation ; and Mr. 
Bryden was curious. 

" Boss has been to most places," his mother, said for 
him; and Mr. Bryden guessed at the thought in the 
mother's mind that if her son was an only one she had 
not kept him tied to her apron-strings. 

" I remember Kreuznach," replied Lismore for him- 
self. He had to make an effort not to answer sulkily, 
like a great schoolboy, as he said to himself con- 
temptuously. " I remember Kreuznach, and the Sign 
of the Shepherds, and Caspar Haussmann, that most 
excellent host" 

In spite of himself he was drawn out of himself, and 
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presently embarked on talk of foreign travel. He had 
done a good deal for hia age ; and something respectful 
came into the distinguished lawyer's face as he gradu- 
ally drew from the young man where he had been and 
what he had done. 

One of the secrets of Horatio Bryden's social success 
was that he was a thorough sportsman, and with this 
key unlocked doors at which the most brilliant success 
in his profession would have knocked in vain. 

A little while ago he had been half-amused, half-con- 
temptuous of the temper he discovered behind the good- 
looking cub's silence. The epithet had been Horatio's, 
and the choice of it went to prove that Horatio's own 
temper had not been unruffled, since anything less 
cubbish than Boss lismore's looks could not well be 
imagined 

Now Horatio became almost deferential as they 
talked on with enthusiasm which forbade anything so 
self-conscious as modesty, and as he learnt something 
of the hunting and shooting, and climbing and yachting 
this young man, twenty years his junior, had accom- 
plished, like many intellectual people he rated high 
achievements which were not of the intellect. 

Phil listened, well pleased. She was happy seeing 
lismore show himself to such advantage in the eyes of 
one whose opinion she valued. She had been uneasy 
seeing him b^;in the meal in that unapproachable 
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mood, the reason of which she but dimly divined. 
How clever Horatio was to make Lismore talk like 
that ! All the table was listening except Miss Peggy 
and Mr. Featherstonehaugh, who kept np a low lovers' 
talk, which had been going on now for about twenty- 
five years, at their end of the table. 

The priest listened, match-making for Phil in his 
own mind. Is not match-making a privilege of his 
profession in Ireland ? He was very fond of Phil, and 
would have been loth to see her fade unwed like Miss 
Fin and Miss Peggy. Like many celibate priests he 
thought celibacy a poor lot for a woman. He looked 
forward to marrying Phil to some fine fellow who should 
be worthy of her, and presently to christening Phil's 
children, though his conscious thoughts did not go so 
far. To the mind of the priest, unless perhaps the 
most imearthly, the mission of woman is to marry and 
give children to the Church. With St. Paul's opinions 
on the matter he has little sympathy ; and indeed Paul 
is a saint whose mind is more sympathetic to the later 
divergencies than to the old profession. 

Father Tom was weighing the two men in his own 
mind as he watched them. Now the balance went 
down for one, now for another. 

Bryden was sure to sit on the very top of the ladder, 
perhaps with the woolsack under him — who could 
limit his climbing powers ? — and Phil would do honour 
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to herself and the Church and the country as his mate. 
A fine handsome fellow, too, despite the snows of his 
head. Sure it was the brains of him made him white 
before his time. And Father Tom knew all about him, 
about his fine house in Merrion Square crying out for a 
mistress, about his high personal character. For a second 
or two Bryden's side of the scales went down heavily. 

Then the benignant eyes travelled on to the sleek 
dark head of the younger man. Lismore had come out 
of his shelL His expression was eager. He was talking 
well, without a thought of himself. Something he had 
chosen to kill came momentarily to life in the priest's 
heart. He knew nothing of love and lovers. How 
should he? And he could urge the advantages of a 
mariage de convenanee with any man. Why not, 
indeed ? His flock had made such marriages time out 
of mind, and had been satisfied. 

But now something of compunction, of understand- 
ing, came into his heart as his eyes travelled on to 
Phil. The afiTection he had for her, part fatherly, part 
as though she were a charming and appealing child, 
rushed upon his heart. He saw Lismore as she saw 
him. For a moment he had intuitions, revelations of 
that undiscovered country. Let the young many the 
young, he muttered ; and let Bryden seek a woman of 
his own age to share his middle-aged glories. Let the 
lad and lass many 1 
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There was little lingering over the wine in the 
dining-room. Punch had been mixed while yet the 
ladies were in the room, and their wine-glasses had 
been filled from the men's tumblers according to 
immemorial custom. 

Phil was at the piano when they entered the drawing- 
room. Her fingers were fljring up and down in a 
rollicking melody, and as the door opened she sent a 
brilliantly friendly glance towards the black coats. 
One could hardly say that it was for one more than 
for another. 

However, Horatio Bryden, who had been about to 
answer that welcoming glance — when had he not been 
welcome to Phil ? — by stepping to her side, had another 
thought. He went instead and sat down by Mrs. 
Usmore on her sofa. It was generous of Horatio. 
He saw young Lismore take the place he had 
relinquished. 

Before the tune was finished they were cutting for 
partners for their game of spoil-five. Miss Fin loved 
cards better than most things, and Father Considine 
was always ready for a game. Presently, when the 
music became slower and slower, and then ceased, there 
were six heads bent over the table in the light of the 
candles. 

"Trumped!" "Who has got the five?" "The knave 
on your ace of hearts, ma'am," and such formulae of the 
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oard-players, came to the ears of the couple by the 
piano. 

" They've no music in their souls/' said PhiL *' They 
don't even know I've left off." 

Mr. Bryden looked up from his cards. If any one 
had been noticing him they might have seen his sudden 
glance at Phil, the disclaimer that formed itself on his 
lips and was not uttered. 

"It is your play, Mr, Bryden," said Miss Fin, 
sharply. 

Miss Fin would be cross with the Pope, she was in 
the habit of saying, if his attention wandered at cards. 

Horatio Bryden resigned himself, and trumped the 
knave with the five. 

" Spoil ! " called out the priest and Miss Fin together. 

Only Horatio noticed that the boy and girl had 
passed out of the French window into the garden. 
Even Mrs. Lismore, who had eyes in the back of her 
head for her boy, was asking him anxiously if she had 
been right in playing her king, although she had lost 
him. 

"Yes, ma'am," he replied. "Third player trumps 
high." 

Nor to all appearance did his attention wander again 
during the long, well-fought game. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

The garden was flooded with moonlight^ and grey with 
dew. Beyond the low, sweet-briar hedge, which sent 
out a piercing fragrance, there was a quiet sound of 
cattle chewing the cud. Little FidWe stole by Phil's 
skirt as it swished along the path of fine sea-sand. 
Moths flew about in the silver beams, and now and 
again a bat whirred almost in their faces. 

" We are forgotten in there." Boss Lismore nodded 
towards the lighted windows. 

" Yes ; we are quite forgotten," assented Phil ; " they 
are happy over their game. What a provision cards 
are for old age ! " 

Poor Mr. Bryden might have winced to hear the 
speech ; but Phil was not thinking of him. 

"It will be long before you have to make that 
provision," said Lismore, with a thrill in his voice 
which sent an answering thrill through his com- 
panion. 
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" Ah, I don't know/' she replied, looking up at him 
shyly. " Twenty-two is — ^not so very young," 
What is it to twenty-seven ? " he asked. 
Why, five years to the good," she answered ; and 
then they both laughed, the easily provoked laughter 
of the young and happy. 

They were close to the sweet-briar hedge now, 
looking over the dim fields. A bird piped remotely in 
sleep. A little wind tinkled among the heads of 
barley. From a coppice of trees across the field an owl 
hooted. 

"Who is Mr. Bryden?" asked Boss Lismore, 
suddenly. 

Phil looked up as though the sudden question had 
startled her. 

*' Don't you know?" she said. *' Horatio Bryden, 
the King's CiounseL Most people know him, at least 
by name." 

Lismore's face was in shadow, but, if she could have 
seen it, it wore again the expression of resentment 
which he had been obliged to mask in the dining- 
room, and which the tact and charm of the elder 
man had banished for a while. 

''Ah," he said, ^'tJiai Bryden! Even a country 
bumpkin like myself must have heard of him." 

The savage satire of Ids tone and the school-boyish- 
ness of the speech delighted Phil. 
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''Why do you call yourself names?" she asked, 
keeping her voice low lest her enjoyment of the 
situation should be too manifest. ^'It is not true. 
Tou are much-trayelled — ^Car more than I had supposed 
— and you have made use of your travels." 

He had an absurd impulse to thank her ironicaUy 
for her opinion of him, but he controlled himself, and 
smiled grimly at his own folly. 

" Why does Mr. Bryden come here ? " he asked. 

"It is the most natural thing in the world/' Phil 
answered lightly. ** He is the oldest friend of all of us, 
and, like you, he is an angler. We were delighted 
when he walked in and announced that ' The Fisher- 
man's Friend ' was to be his lodging for a month. He 
often puts up there ; but we had no idea he was in the 
neighbourhood." 

*' So his coming was unexpected." 

" Why, of course it was. Otherwise you would have 
heard he was coming." 

'* Ah ! It surprised me to find him there as though 
he had been in the place all his life." 

"He would always look at home anywhere," said 
Phil. "But he is really at home here. There's 
hardly a summer in which he doesn't fish the 
AUo." 

lismore was silent, gnawing at the ends of his 
moustache. 
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'^Does he usually come when you are staying here ? " 
was his next question. 

''Well, you know, June is the best month for the 
Alio/' Phil began apologetically. 

'' Is he a very assiduous fisherman 7 " 

" Very much so, indeed. He will hardly say a word 
the morning through, though he has always spoilt us — 
Colombo and me, I mean. We have to go quite a long 
way from the water to have our lunch, or else we 
should have it in dead silence.'' 

" So you make parties for the fishing ? " 

" We have done so. Colombo doesn't like it much. 
She can't go without talking for long, and every one 
spoils her giving her her way. So we generally fetch 
our lunch to the riverside, and then the angler relaxes." 

" You never did that for me." 

" Why, you never asked us ! " said Phil. 

"Would you do it if I asked you? " 

" Of course. It would be delightful. Let us make a 
party of it. Mr. Bryden has the fishing for two rods 
on the Alio. And in a little while Colombo will be 
here." 

'' Tou foiget that I shall have gone," said Lismore, icily. 

" But you will come back again." 

Phil was conciliatory now. She was not like 
Colombo, who could tease even a favoured swain through 
the length of the day. 
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I've no doubt Mr. Bryden will be very good 
company," Lismore said savagely. 

" He always is." 

Phil was not going to be disloyal to the absent 
friend. 

" You have not asked me how we spent the day," she 
said coaxingly. " We did something very interesting, 
your mother and I." 

Lismore could not resist her. The frown on his face 
vanished as if by magic. 

" What did you do ? " 

" Something for you." 

"For me, Miss Phil? What did you do for me? 
And here I am, an ungrateful dog, sulking for all I'm 
worth." 

"You shouldn't sulk," said Phil, softly. "There 
isn't any reason. Well, what do you think? We 
made an expedition to Aclare Lodge this morning." 

" Ah ! My mother got the key from me. I supposed 
it was to be left in charge here for the workmen. So 
you went What did you do ? " 

" Opened the windows and let in the air of heaven. 
There is little or no dust, but there is plenty of 
damp. And it has the forlomness of a neglected 
bachelor establishment. I found a glass-cloth and 
washed up the glasses which stood on the table from 
Blake O'Hara's last stirrup-cup." 
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** You did ? That was awfully good of you, Miss 
Phil. And the place itself, what do you think 
of it ? " 

** It will be a dear little house when it is clean, and 
furbished a bit. We opened all the shutters and let 
the wind pass through. Then we sat down on the faded 
chairs, and we discussed carpets and curtains." 

'* You did ? By Jove, that was awfully good of you. 
Miss Phil." 

''We spent the afternoon over patterns. You shall 
see how bright we will make it Blake O'Hara wiU not 
know it when he comes agaiu. Chintz with wreaths of 
roses and carpets repeating the design for one room, 
Indian mattings and Indian muslin curtains for another. 
There, I mustn't tell you too much about it. You shall 
see it when it is finished." 

" You are going to take an interest— even when my 
mother is no longer here ? " 
His voice had an incredulous delight in it. 
** I promised Mrs. Lismore to see that the things were 
put up properly — the curtains, I mean — and that our 
selections went to the rooms for which they were 
intended." 
" Miss Phil, you are a thousand times too good to me." 
'' I enjoyed the patterns so much. It was almost as 
good as selecting for one's self." 
Phil's voice had a note of embarrassment. 
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" Would you have liked to be selecting for yourself ? " 
asked the young man, almost in a whisper. 

" I think that is Aunt Peggy I see," said Phil, " over 
there by the elder bushes. It is her white frock. I 
should think she is tired of the cards and has come to 
look for us. She is calling me. We are invisible amid 
this shade." 

"You ought not to have gone there, Phil," said 
Lismore, unconscious that the name escaped him. '* To 
the house, I mean, to find it cold and in disorder. It 
should have been swept and garnished against your 
coming. Phil! PhU!" 

The girl's hand trembled in his. She had the woman's 
illogical desire to flee from the thing she most wished 
to hear. 

" Colombe will be here in a few days," she murmured. 
*'She has such taste. She will help to deck your 
house." 

"Do you think I want any one to come, even 
Colombe ? " 

" Ah, here you are, Phil child," said Miss Peggy, in a 
tone of relief. " We have been looking for you, your 
uncle Balph and I. We have grown tired of the cards, 
and have been wishing for a little music. Come and 
sing The Oipsy Countess with me." 

Poor Miss Peggy's doubts as to the propriety of 
Phil's being so long in the garden with a young 
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gentleman had brought her in the nick of time to 
prevent lismore's saying all he had to say. 

He went in by Miss Peggy's side quite silent. Phil 
had thrust her hand through her uncle Balph's arm^ 
and had gone along the path before them to the 
verandah by which they approached the drawing-room. 

Miss Peggy had an idea that it would not look well 
in Mr. Bryden's eyes that her niece should behave so 
unconventionally. After all, though they liked young 
Mr. Lismore so much, though his illness in the house 
had made him so soon at home and intimate in it, he 
was only a new-comer. Miss Peggy's friendships were 
all old and tried ones. 

She would not have brought her sister's disapproval 
on Phil for worlds, so she contented herself by wonder- 
ing in her own mind, why a sensible girl like Phil 
should have vanished from the drawing-room, and 
spent the greater part of an hour wandering about a 
moon-lit garden with a young gentleman. It was 
something she herself would not have done even with 
Balph Featherstonehaugh, old Mends as they were. It 
was unlike wise PhiL If it had been Colombo now ! 

She felt she must really speak to Phil about it Dear 
Phil, perhaps, had gone with the yoxmg man as simply 
as though he were a girL It would be like Phil's frank 
unconsciousness. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, they found 
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the card-party still at the table. Miss Fin and the 
priest hardly lifted their eyes from the cards, as they 
came in. Mrs. Lismore sent her son the glance with 
which she always welcomed him when he entered a 
room. Mr. Bryden looked up a little wearily, and his 
eyes met Phil's. 

" Are you going to give us some more music ? *' he 
asked, as eagerly as was compatible with his character. 

" There should never be music going on at the same 
time with cards," said Phil, merrily. 

Bryden noticed with a curious sinking of his middle- 
aged heart, that Phil's eyes and cheeks were brighter 
than they had ever been for him. 

''Don't be asking me to sing, for it is a bad com- 
pliment. The card-players would be only annoyed at 
the interruption. Isn't that so, Aunt Fin ? " 

" Indeed, child, don't be flattering yourself," said the 
lady, greedily raking in a pooL " We wouldn't hear 
you at all, at all, wouldn't know you were there. Come, 
Balph, sit down and take a hand. We're going to play 
single. And, Mr. Lismore, will you take Mr. Bryden's 
hand ? 'Tis tired of us he is. Yet I've seen him play 
as keen a game as any one." 

Mr. Bryden jumped up with alacrity, and pushed his 
cards into Lismore's unwilling hands. The young man's 
disclaimer died on his Ups. He glanced down at the 
cards, hardly knowing what they were, till he was 

I 
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recalled to himself by Miss Fin's slightly acid manner, 
as she asked him if that was the best trump he could 
play, or if he knew what were tramps. 

Miss Peggy and Phil were presently singing the 
old-fashioned duet together. Phil's full rich young 
contralto was a misfit for the thin music, the faded 
sentimentality of the words. The song seemed to suit 
Miss Peggy on the other hand, and she sang it with 
something almost like passion. 

She had a wreath of little roses on her faded, fair 
hair to-night At Castle O'Eelly, her nieces per- 
mitted her such friyolities. In Dublin, where the 
smiles of the ill-natured might have been excited, 
Miss Peggy's head garniture must be no more than an 
aiiy scrap of lace, which suggested in the remotest, 
most delicate way the idea of a cap! But at Castle 
O'Eelly, the hostesses need not fear derisive smiles. 

One ringlet trailed over each of Miss Peggy's 
shoulders on to a white muslin fichu, which was held 
in place by a rose. Her dress was a thin flowered 
muslin, worn over a silk slip. She was charming 
to-night to the discerning; and so Horatio Bryden 
thought, leaning back luxuriously in an easy-chair 
with the tips of his long fingers lightly touching, and 
only an agate glitter between his nearly closed eyelids, 
to prove ibat he was alert as ever. 
When the duet was done, Miss Peggy retired to the 
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place under Balph Featherstonehaugh's wing, from 
whence she was always content to watch the players, 
though she would take a hand if one were needed to 
make up the table. 

Phil's music went on for a while. lismore had his 
back to her, and so had not even the consolation of 
watching her. He was a silent player, and an absent- 
minded one, and frequently brought upon himself Miss 
Fin's sharp tongue, somewhat to his mother's perturba- 
tion. However, Miss Fin was always generous, and 
would be ready to make the amende as soon as the 
game was over. 

Horatio Bryden had changed his seat now to one 
beside the musician. The music slackened, dwindled 
to a note played now and again. Mr. Bryden was 
leaning forward, watching Phil's hands upon the keys. 

" WeU, Phil," he whispered at last, " I didn't think 
when I came down what you were going to spring upon 
me. It was unkind to an old friend." 

"There is nothing, nothing," answered Phil, rose-red ; 
but her eyes were less frank than he remembered them. 

"These things are bound to happen," he went on, 
" and the lad seems a good sort, a creditable choice. I 
don't like him the less because he hated me for sitting 
beside you." 

Phil played a jangled chord which made one of the 
players turn round hastily. 
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''You are taking too much for granted/' she said 
trying to be merry about it, and failing. 

Bryden watched her confusion — he had never before 
seen Phil confused — with an envious eye. For the 
moment he would have given all his forty-five years 
had gained to be a lad again, and bring that flickering 
colour to Phil's satin cheek. 

" Make me happy while I stay, Phil," he said, un- 
reasonably sorry for himself. " The youth goes away — 
when does he go away ? " 
« Tuesday." 

" Ah, three days from now. But he will come back 
soon, I understand." 
"Very soon." 

" I don't blame him. I wouldn't stay away myself, 
not if my brief was marked for a thousand guineas, 
under such circumstances. They would do without 
me, Phil dear. Meanwhile, you are coming fishing 
with me to-morrow. Mr. Lismote has an engagement 
with Father Considine." 

"There has been nothing done, nothing said," said 
Phil, under her breath. 

" Ah, but there will be, Phil. Don't mind me, child. 
I am your father's old friend, and old enough to be 
your father. Let him go away. When he comes 
back there will be plenty of time. You are coming 
fishing with me to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN angler's day. 

After all, what harm could Phil do by spending the 
day fishing the Alio with Horatio as she had done 
many a time before? It was true that Mr. Lismore 
and the priest had business together. Lismore wanted 
a horse. There was a horse-fair over the mountains, 
and Father Considine had an opinion worth listening 
to where anything in the way of horse-flesh was under 
consideration. They were to start in the morning as 
soon as the priest had said his Mass, which was to be 
at six o'clock for the occasion. It might be some 
hours before they returned. 

It was a beautiful grey day, excellent for the trout, 
and Horatio congratulated himself. 

Phil had not the true angler patience which can sit 
hoxir after hour, feeling itself recompensed by that 
wonderful moment when the pull comes at the tackle* 
She counted that hers would be out by lunch time, so 
that she would be home in plenty of time for lismore's 
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return. She knew that Lismore was her lover, and 
was not going to try him by any coquetry as C!olombe 
would have done in her place. 

She submitted to have her hook baited and the rod 
placed in her hands before Bryden selected a fly for 
himself. He was more careless over the selection than 
usual. For once Phil came between him and the 
fishing. Cool Horatio was the least bit in the world 
off his head. 

In the quiet upper chamber of " The Friendly Fisher- 
man " the night before, he had groaned to himself over 
his hard luck in losing PhiL Perhaps ii was his fault. 
If he had not given her time, perhaps ! who knows ? 
If he had not been so confoundedly magnanimous, 
giving her time because of her youth ! 

Anyhow, his rare Phil was gone. The youth's way 
had been absurdly easy, it seemed to him. He ought 
to have had harder work to win Phil — Phil, who was 
like no other girl. True he was comely and good, and 
a gentleman, and a good sportsman. But^ after all, it 
was not those things had won Phil, or else — Horatio 
was not modest — ^he had found himself forestalled. 
It was his youth. "Damn it!** said Horatio, who 
seldom used bad language, between his teeth, because 
the wheel of the years could never be turned back- 
ward. 

''I am going to be as happy as I can for three 
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days," lie ^weiw " IjI ilic lad look to it for those 
iliiuc diiy^i What are they against a lifetime of 
Phil?" 

Horatio had had his own way in so many things, 
that it seemed almost incredible he should be baulked 
of it at last in something upon which he told himself 
now he had really set his heart. Why had he been 
content since every day brought him a little more 
glory to oflfer to Phil ? If he had only spoken before 
the boy came on the horizon ! Well, that way strong 
language and bitterness lay. It was no use thinking 
of it. But let the boy wait a little for Phil. It was 
no more than her due. 

The steep bank behind them was a tangle of meadow- 
sweet, iris, and foxglove. The air was heavy with 
sweets; the midges were just a little too busy for 
perfect enjoyment. At the water's edge was a smooth 
space, green and velvety. There Horatio settled Phil, 
on a waterproof cloak he had carried with him. Horatio 
had not been the best of sons to an invalid mother for 
nothing. 

" Now, Phil dear," he said, " I am going to fish that 
pool over there for the biggest of all the Alio trout who 
lies low there, the villain. And the only hope I have 
of catching him is that your voice may be the Loreley's 
singing to entice him to his doom. For we are going 
to talk, Phil." 
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'' What a departure^ Mr. Bryden ! Do you remember 
how cross you used to be with Colombo ? " 

" Ah, the minx 1 I am glad Colombo is not here 
to-day. She pushes you on one side, PhiL That is 
worse than talking when the fish are rising." 

"Indeed, she doesn't," Phil replied indignantly. 
" You never did Colombo justice." 

" Yet she is amazingly pretty. A man might do her 
more than justice. All the same, Phil, if you ever 
have anything you particularly desire to keep, don't 
let Colombo's greedy little glance fall on it lest she 
should desire it too. For she would have it, Phil; 
she would have it in spite of you.'* 

" It is a horribly demoralizing thing to be a lawyer. 
You look for such low motives in every one and every- 
thing. Poor little Colombe ! " 

"Ah, Phil, you are your father's daughter. Never 
mind, little girl. You are too trusting, but I like you 
as you are best. I didn't tell you that I saw Colombe 
just before I left." 

" She has not got back ! I had a letter from her 
a week ago from Genoa. No; let me see. The 
twenty-first. It is ten days ago. But then the trip 
was to last a fortnight longer." 

" It has come to an end. I thought you knew, of 
course. The Maxwells were called home. Terence 
Maxwell was ill, but is better, and you know what 
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an affection there is between him and his brother 
Dom.'' 

" I am sorry about poor old Mr. MaxwelL But you 
talked with Colombo, Did she seem disappointed ? 
And did you tell her you were coming here ? " 

" She seemed, I thought, the least bit in the world 
eclipsed. I don't know if it was because her trip had 
ended too soon. She would have been very gay for 
anybody but Colombo. Yes, she knew I was coming 
here — without my telling her. She is a white witch, 
as I do not need to tell you, PhiL" 

" She sent me messages then ? But you have been 

slow about delivering them ! " 

He smiled back at the affectionate reproach in 
her eyes. 

" You put things out of my head, child, by the sur- 
prise you had prepared for me. Colombo knew I would 
come here. Have I not come year after year? She 
knows I am the moth which must follow the candle.'' 

He smiled still, and the speech sounded light 
enough, but Phil guessed at something of bitterness 
in it, and the clear grey of her eyes was clouded. 

"It would have been handsomer of Colombo," he 
went on, "if she had prepared me for — for — young 
Mr. Lismore ; that is, if she knew ; I had no idea such 
exciting things had been happening to you, Phil. But 
Colombo, of course, was far too busy." 
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''Colombe knows nothing; but she was busy. At 
what? You have not told me where you saw her. 
It was at the Mall, of course." 

" Of course it wasn't. I had grown tired of calling 
at the Mall and finding the mistress from home or busy 
with something which it was a thousand pities for 
me to disturb. Besides, the Mall is not the same 
without you, PhiL It is a melancholy old house, too 
much darkened up by trees. And all that water about. 
Why should any one live in it ? " 

"It is a dear old ho\ise. What new houses have 
such rooms?" cried Phil, indignantly. "And it is 
perfectly healthy. Look at Colombo 1 Look at 
me ! " 

" If I could have looked at you, or even at Colombo, 
I might not have thought the place so dark and melan- 
choly. Not so long ago it was— never mind what! 
But to be shown into a drawing-room with the blinds 
almost down, and asked to wait till the maid could 
find out if her mistress had a few minutes in which to 
see me ! " 

His pause was expressive ; and Phil laughed. 

" I used to share your partiality for the Mall, I used 
indeed, Phil," he went on. "It suggested more of 
home to me than anywhere else in the wide world. 
But without Phil ! The old house will never be quite 
the same again." 
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" You haven't told me where you saw (Jolombe, since 
it was not at home." 

" Why, watching a cricket match in the College Park, 
with a thick crowd of golden youth about her. It 
made me feel old and frowsy even to brush the fringe 
of that crowd. It was a very good match." 

'' And she sent me messages ? " 

"She gave away my grey hairs, Phil, shamefully 
and pitilessly. You know Colombo's high, clear voice. 
Can you imagine how it rang out ? * You will see Phil 
before I shall, Mr. Bryden. Tell her I am back from 
Italy, and that I shall join her very soon. Meantime 
I am enjoying myself amazingly.' The golden youth 
stared at me. I fancied they understood my infatua- 
tion and pitied it. Though, after all, there was not so 
much in Colombo's speech, was there, Phil? except 
to my own conscious ear. Never mind; I saw that 
cricket match, which was more than any of Colombo's 
admirers did." 

His tone was one of affectionate banter, and he 
waited for no comment of Phil's on the things he said. 
He had not been used to talk so, Phil remembered. 
Nor did he mean her to attach any seriousness to his 
smiling reproaches. 

'* You are a bad messenger," she said. " But better 
late than never. I wish Colombo were here." 

" After these three days, PhU ? " 
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'* Now, this instant I cannot imagine any circnm- 
stances in which I would not welcome Cdombe." 

" Don't let lismore hear you say so, Phil. He would 
think you too &ee of Paradise — of sharing it with 
others, I mean.'' 

Again came Phil's tender and serious blush, which 
caused poor Horatio a sudden twinge of pain and rage, 
as though the gout — ^he had had premonitions of it — 
had seized at the same moment on his heart anSl his 
temper. 

" There was not, in Colombo's circle, a young gentle- 
man whom we both know, Piers Yanhomrigh ? " 

There was real anxiety underlying the tone in which 
Phil asked the question. 

" No ; I remember now it struck me as odd, for I 
met Yanhomrigh squiring a very quiet-looking girl just 
as I turned away from Colombo. He did not look 
Colombo's way ; and I suppose she would have had no 
eyes for him if he did." 

*' They have quarrelled," said Phil, seriously. 

" They will make it up again. They have plenty of 
time. 

** ' If we had worldB enongh «ad tim«, 
This ooynets, kd j, were no orime. 
We woald sit down and think which way 
To waU[ and pass oar long loye'a day,' " 

quoted Horatio. 
What bee had got into his bonnet ? He had thought 
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his forty-five years few in which to have achieved his 
achievements, and had not been ashamed to say it. 

" And if they didn't make up," he went on, " why, 
Colombo has the crowd of golden youth to choose from. 
There is more than one Piers Vanhomrigh in the 
world." 

" Colombo likes him. He suits Colombo," said Phil, 
with grave lips. 

"Why, I should be glad to see the minx settled 
myself," said Bryden, with an air of gaiety. " If only 
to keep her from breaking hearts, and from possible 

exactions What, Phil ? I am not to talk about 

that. Very well ; I won't then." 

"You are unkind," Phil reproached him, "for 
Colombo thinks so very much of you." 

"She would have liked to break my heart, the 
monkey. She would have liked me to give her the 
chance — I, who used to present her with a French doll 
regularly every birthday ! " 

" I don't think " began Phil, a little indignantly. 

" What, Phil ? That Colombo set her pretty cap of 
liberty at me a while agone ? She did then, Phil, but 
she only wanted to see me in her net. The golden 
youth suit her best despite her protestations. But as 
for me, Phil, why, she couldn't have me floundering 
about helpless, which was all she wanted, for I've 
been in another person's net, Phil, my sweet, since that 
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other person laid her little brown hands on my heart 
when she was about two years old." 

Phil looked serious^ and her gaze travelled along the 
rod and down the line which hnng motionless in water 
nndiBturbed by a single ripple. Horatio glanced at 
her face, which was a little downcast. He had not 
meant to trouble her, and his tone changed. 

''I am always your slave, Phil/' he said, ''and 
Colombo's in only a lesser degree. Do you suppose 
Colombo only wanted me to break me, Phil? And 
Colombo is not like you, to whom the broken dolls w«:e 
always dearest. Colombo likes nothing disreputable, 
nothing shabby. We must patch up her little quarrel 
with young Vanhomrigh, since you wish it, Phil." 

Presently it was lunch-time, and Horatio, although 
his heart was broken, inspected the contents of the 
basket Phil had packed with intense appreciation. 

" Cold chicken, Phil, and a little bit of cold home- 
cured bacon. And brown bread and butter, and a 
lettuce, and some cold goosebeny tart and cream. And 
a bottle of claret to stand in the sun for a while so that 
the taste of the vintage may come out when we drink 
it. So there is still a bottle left in the O'Eelly cellar 
from the smuggling days. Eh, Phil ? Most excellent 
Phil I It takes a girl of sense like you to pack such 
a basket!" 

Phil watched him as he enumerated the items of 
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the lunch with an indulgent smile. She wouldn't 
have really hurt this dear old friend for a good deal ; 
and, after all, she reflected cheerfully, Horatio couldn't 
be very unhappy about her, or he wouldn't be so keen 
for his food. 

" The claret is part of your last Christmas contribu- 
tion to the O'Kelly cellar, as you call it," she said, 
laughing. " I suppose that fact won't spoil your appe- 
tite for it ? " 

" It's rather low to expect a man to drink his own 
claret," he returned. '* Still, the knowledge restores 
confidence, for I'm a good judge of wine; not that 
you'd care about that, Phil. And, now I come to think 
of it, the smugglers' claret would be a bit off colour by 
this time." 

" I had no idea you were so greedy," said Phil, " but 
I'm glad I had so appreciative a person to cater for." 

" I haven't earned it, I know," he replied ruefully. 
" Not even a minnow in the basket ; but if you vnll 
come and chatter." 

"Come and chatter indeed!" said Phil, in mock 
indignation. " I won't give you any food if you're so 
impudent. Just hand me that lunch basket, till I set 
out lunch properly." 

She had not forgotten the daintinesses of the meaL 
Horatio had been well content many a time with thick 
sandwiches and public-house beer eaten ofiT the grass, 
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but Phil's white table-doth and serviettes, her daintily 
polished glasses and cutlery, had their attractions. 

Horatio watched her almost as intently as though 
she were the Alio trout coquetting with his line, while 
she set out the little meal, producing at the last 
moment triumphantly a basket of strawberries, with 
a couple of roses set between the fruit, as a centre- 
piece for her table. 

"Perfect, Phil, perfect!" breathed Horatio, in a 
rapture. " Now let me dress the salad. I always do 
it myself. Vinegar like a miser, Phil ; oil like a mad- 
man. And the claret Do you suppose it's warm 
enough, Phil ? You haven't forgotten the corkscrew, 
best of girls ! " 

He caught Phil's laughing eyes. 

" You rogue ! " he said. " You think I don't care. 
But I do, Phil, I do." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

" HOW EASILY THINGS GO WBONG ! 



» 



The three days were over and gone. They had brought 
Colombe, and they had taken the Lismores away. 
Horatio was staying a few days longer at " The Fisher- 
man's Friend/' but had been tempted to make one of a 
party salmon-fishing in Norway, and was presently to 
depart. 

Those three days had been a series of disappoint- 
ments to Phil. 

In the first place, Horatio had shown himself 
strangely, if not wilfully, obtuse. He had monopo- 
lized Phil to the exclusion of Lismore, saying frankly, 
as with the privilege of an old friend, and a man no 
longer young, that they could all have Phil when he 
was gone, but seeing he had to be gone so soon, he 
must use his privUeges while he might. 

Colombe's coming— she arrived the evening of the 
day on which Phil had fished the Alio with Mr. Bryden 
— had put an end to the quietness. The very next 
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day she would make a picnic. Every one had to join 
in it. Colombo was amazed to hear that Mrs. Lismore 
had actually been so long a guest of Castle O'Kelly, 
and had never seen the Glen of the Bushes. What had 
Phil been about? What had every one been about 
that there should be such a breach of hospitality ? 

Colombo was irresistible. The aunts suggested that 
Colombo should be tired after her journey, and ought 
to rest. But Colombo scoffed. Perhaps she ought to 
be tired. But then she never did the things she ought 
to do, and she was as fresh as a daisy. 

She looked it, and she looked as dainty. Phil's 
watchful love might have detected, as Bryden had 
done, a little shadow about Colombo's eyes, a line at 
the comers of her mouth, which asserted itself when 
none was looking, and which Phil remembered in 
Colombo aggrieved since she was a small baby. 

She made every one obey her. Horatio might lift 
his eyebrows and shrug his shoulders at Phil, but he 
agreed to give up his pursuit of the Alio trout for the 
picnic to the Glen of the Eushes. 

Every one was to come. Colombo herself set out on 
a round of invitations — to Mr. Featherstonehaugh, to 
the doctor, to the priest, even to the red-haired young 
curate who still shared Father Considine's hospitable 
roof, and regarded Miss Fin as embodying in herself 
some of the worst vices of Irish landlordism. 
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r 1 inljc nuvcr went anjrwhere unescorted if she 
could help it. It was the merest accident that she 
quite unknowingly frustrated Phil's effort to set things 
straight with Lismore, who had begun, in spite of 
Horatio's extreme amiability, to look ominously stormy. 

Phil was in the dining-room when Colombo tripped 
downstairs in a spotless white frock which made her 
hair and complexion more brilliant than ever. 

" You will go with Colombe ? *' Phil was sajring to 
Horatio Bryden, who with his back to the empty grate, 
and his feet straddling the worn rug, had been talking 
to Phil for an hour since lunch with a delightful sense 
of not condescending ; and Phil was the only woman 
to whom he talked without a sense of intellectual 
condescension. • — 

" Why should I go with Colombe ? " he asked, 
putting up his eyeglass. (Phil said that Horatio wore 
his eyeglass to conceal thought.) " Colombe will walk 
me oflf my feet. Besides, she will flirt with me. I 
don't want to be flirted with by Colombe. Let the 
young fellow go with her ! " 

Horatio thought he had quite made up his mind. 
Yet one look from Phil disarmed him. It was a look 
full of appeal, of reproach. Phil said nothing, would 
never say anything ; but that look pierced the armour 
of Horatio's jealous selfishness. 

" Colombe would have managed it, Phil, She would 
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have managed to shunt me or any one else who stood 
in her way^ and to do it in the most engaging fashion. 
Ton have no feminine, managing ways at all about 
you, little PhiL Tou only appeal to the decency in 
us, and if we aren't decent enough to rise to you, you 
have no other weapon. Poor little Phil ! '* 

He made the speech to himself, and it was unspoken. 
While he thought it he kept one expressionless eye 
turned towards Phil. The light caught his eye-glass, 
and Phil could see nothing but a dull glare in it. 

Suddenly Horatio extended his hand. " Good com- 
rades, aren't we, Phil ? " 
Phil put her hand in his without speaking. 
" Well, where is the minx ? " he asked. " Tittivat- 
ing herself for my subjugation ? I will go then. Have 
a pleasant afternoon, Phil, and think of me on the dusty 
roads, falling in love with Colombe." 
Alas ! on that instant arose a shrill clamour of dogs. 
" Colombe must be going," said Phil. " She always 
takes all the dogs, and persuades people that they like 
to have those rowdy creatures sitting round on chairs, 
panting, and listening to every word that is being said." 
Horatio followed her to the window, which over- 
looked the carriage-drive. He could not see her face, 
but he knew quite well that at the end of the sentence 
it had fallen. Her voice, which had been so cheerful, 
dropped in a dull way. 
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Colombe's white gown was stall in view between the 
slender trees of the avenue. She was defending herself 
gaily with a dainty sunshade against the onslaughts of 
the dogs. Some one was with her, helping her to 
repulse their too-affectionate advances. The sound of 
laughter came up to where they stood, blown on the 
wind. 

" Ah ! " said Phil, in the unmodulated voice which 
represses emotion, ''Mr. Lismore is with Colombe. 
You will be spared after all." 

" Let us go too," pleaded Horatio, repentant now that 
he saw Phil was hurt. " We shall overtake them easily." 

" No, no," said Phil. " I have ever so much to do. 
Colombe has left me all sorts of things to be done for 
her. I have to talk to Bessie about the food for to- 
morrow. And I've to write to Mama, to tell her 
Colombe arrived safely. Colombe will never write 
letters herself, you know. And there is her unpacking 
to be done." 

"Very well, Phil," answered Bryden, in a voice 
unusually gentle. " I'm sorry not to have done as you 
wished. You know that, child ? " 

But after Phil had left him he stood still on the 
hearthrug for quite a long time, and his face had an 
odd repressed excitement about it. He stared hard at 
a picture of Columba Featherstonehaugh in her present- 
ation dress which adorned the wall straight in front of 
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him, but without seeing it He was wondering how 
Lismore and Colombe were getting on. 

"If she should put forth her fascinations not one 
man out of a hundred could resist her/' he muttered. 
" I was the hundredth and first, because I was Phil's. 
And if he is less staunch, then Phil were well quit of 
him. I would not put out a finger to divide him and 
Phil. But if Colombe were to do it! PhU would 
stand for her rights even against Colombe, I think, if 
she were sure she had rights. But — if the youth 
should fail her ! " 

Meanwhile Phil had gone upstairs with less than 
her usual springiness of step, and had begun to unpack 
Colombe's disproportionate number of trunks ; Colombe 
had acquired a good many things on her foreign travels, 
and Phil noticed with half-indifferent eyes several 
garments she had not seen before. 

She shook out the skirts and hung them up on the 
pegs in the great roomy old wardrobe. She put away 
the hats and the shoes, the delicate lingerie, and the 
lace and chiffon things, Colombe delighted in, in their 
proper places. 

Then she came on a motley assemblage of packages, 
each addressed in Colombe's neat little French hand- 
writing. Phil smiled over the addresses. There was a 
packet for every one, from Phil herself down to Mrs. 
MacNally at the gate-lodge and the children. 
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Colombe had never gone even to the nearest town, 
and for a three days' visit, without bringing back gifts 
to every one. It was one of Colombe's charming ways. 
She had been too busy to distribute her presents yet, 
but there they all lay. Irresistible little boxes for 
Phil, for Aunt Fin, for Aunt Peggy, bore the imprint 
of Paris. The Maxwells had taken Paris on their way 
for Colombo's delight. 

Phil smiled and sighed, and left the packets where 
they were. She would not have Colombe know if she 
could help it, that she had seen even the outside of 
those packages, lest any of the pleasure of giving 
should be stolen from her. She was used to pretending 
that such gifts were unexpected. This was half the 
honey of their sweetness to Colombe. 

She was still setting in order when her Aunt Peggy 
knocked at the door. 

** May I come in, Phil ? " she asked. 

"May you? Don't you know you're always wel- 
come? I'm tidying for Colombe. She will leave all 
her things sprefiwi over chairs, and yet it is no 
harm, since she is sure to appear more fresh and 
uncrumpled than any of us afterwards." 

" I saw her go, with Mr. Lismore," said Aunt Peggy, 
with wistful eyes fixed on Phil. " They seemed to be 
enjoying themselves very much." 

" Every one enjoys being with Colombe." 
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"And with you, dear Phil" Aunt Peggy's words 
stumbled over each other in her haste to reassure Phil. 
" Of course, Colombo is Colombo. Still, as your Uncle 
Balph often says, there is something about you, Phil 

dear, that " 

"I know," said Phil, with a little laugh, "that 
appeals to the mind." 

"Why, yes, that was what your Uncle Ealph said. 
But how did you know it, Phil ? " 
" Colombo's sister is sure to know it," replied Phil. 
The speech was a somewhat difficult one for Miss 
Peggy to understand, but she did not ask for informa- 
tion, only sat a few moments in silence puckering her 
delicate brows over it. 

" Phil dear," she began again, with an embarrassed 
air, " I have wanted to apologize to you, my dear, for 
interfering with you the other night when you were in 
the garden with Mr. lismore." 

"Did you interfere?" asked Phil, hardly conscious 
of her own disingenuousness. 

" I didn't do any harm by coming just then," Miss 
Peggy went on, watching Phil wistfully, " did I, Phil 
dear ? " 

Phil turned rosy red. It ought to have answered for 
her sufficiently, but then Miss Peggy had blushed so 
easily all her life that Phil's blush did not surprise her, 
nor have any special significance for her. 
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" What hann could you do ? " asked Phil, burying 
her face in one of Colombe's half unpacked trunks. 

"It was — seeing Mr. Lismore go oflf with Colombe 
just now. And you and he hardly spoke yesterday 
evening, yet you had seemed such great friends before. 
You might have been quarrelling and have made up 
if I hadn't interfered just then." 

"Why, so we might," said Phil, with a relieved 
laugh, " but as a matter of fact we weren't. It is only 
that — Mr. Bryden has wanted me — and — and — " she 
pulled herself up short — " and, of course Colombe will 
always have a cavalier." 

" Is that all ? But still — C!olombe wouldn't take a 
cavalier who belonged by right to any other girl, would 
she, Phil?" 

" It depends upon the girl, Aunt Peggy. I wouldn't 
answer for some ; but if you thought about me, I don't 
think Colombe would hurt me, or interfere with any- 
thing that much concerned me." 

"Ah, that is right, that is right," said Miss Peggy, 
much relieved. " One has fancies at times, you know, 
PhiL Of course Mr. Lismore is hardly your style. Mr. 
Bryden now. What a distinguished young man, Phil ! 
And an excellent young man, I believe. It is a 
pleasure to hear him talk. Not that I always quite 
follow him." 

"Aunt Peggy," said Phil, with her shrewdly humorous 
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glance, " I'm not going to marry Mr. Bryden. And I 
can't think about him as a young man." 

" Not young I Why he must be many years younger 
than your Uncle Ealph, and no one would call him old.' 

"Of course not. But Mr. Bryden hasn't a young 
temperament." 

" That is exactly what I feel about him," said Aunt 
Peggy, in a great hurry to agree with Phil. " I suppose 
it is his profession. He hasn't the — the " 

" Komance, Aunt Peggy, I suppose you mean. Ah 
well, the romantic temperament is a gift They are 
happy who possess it." 

" Your uncle always had it, PhO. When I saw him 
first, — you remember the miniature of him, Phil, with the 
lock of hair on his forehead, and the blue silk waistcoat." 

" He must have been a dear," said Phil. 

" Gentlemen are not so elegant nowadays," went on 
Aunt Peggy, " though I can't expect you to agree with 
me. But that brings me to what I wanted to say, dear 
Phil. You are very young, and you can't be expected 
to have the wisdom of an older woman. I was a little 
shocked at your remaining so long in the garden with 
a young gentleman. Your Aunt Fin did not notice, or 
she would have been quite upset. We never did such 
things as girls." 

"No, dear, but things have changed somewhat. 
Things alter so quickly, you know." 
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"Your Aunt Fin was always so very particular. 
Even ten years ago, when Kilmore Castle was open for 
a season, and Lady Kilmore gave a ball and invited us, 
we felt we could not go without a chaperon. There 
was not a lady in the neighbourhood except Mrs. De 
Kenzy, the parson's wife, a really kind woman. We 
went and called on her, hoping that she would offer to 
chaperon us, but though we gave her all the hints we 
could think of, she never seemed to notice ; we couldn't 
imagine why. So we stayed at home, for, of course, we 
couldn't go with Ralph Featherstonehaugh, who had 
also been invited, being unmarried ladies. And it was 
a great disappointment. I did want to shake Mrs. De 
Kenzy when she wouldn't understand." 

" Poor dear ! " said Phil, without a shadow of a 
smile, "you should have asked Colombo and me to 
chaperon you." 

Miss Peggy laughed as at a very simple jest, and 
went on. 

** You can't imagine how obtuse poor Ralph was 
about it. He asked us over and over again why we 
could not go with him, or at least he asked me ; Fin 
would probably have spoken straight out to him. But 
those kind of little scruples are just the things girls 
don't like speaking about to gentlemen, as I dare say 
you know, Phil." 

" I don't think I should mind." 
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" You are so independent, you girls of the younger 
generation." 

A faint colour came into Miss Peggy's cheeks, and 
she perceptibly winced as she used the word " younger." 

" So you see, Phil," she went on, " that I've been 
brought up to be delicate and particular where gentle- 
men are concerned. I've always said that the very 
least little bit of encouragement makes a gentleman 
think less well of a lady." 

" But are you always to go on discouraging them, 
Aunt Peggy? How are they to find out that you 
really mean to encourage them ? " 

"I don't think I've thought about that, PhiL I 
always did as Fin bid me. Perhaps we're a little old- 
fashioned, a little behind the times. Country girls are 
different, I know, from city girls. Why, you were in 
Blake O'Hara's little house the other day. He and 
Fin were the greatest possible friends ; but nothing 
would have induced Fin to cross the door of his house. 
You know we only lately took to visiting at Feather- 
stonehaugh Hall, except when you girls were with us." 

" I'll tell you what. Aunt Peggy," said Phil, " if I 
were you I'd go over to Featherstonehaugh Hall, and 
I'd hang my hat up there and stay there. That's what 
I'd do." 

Miss Peggy looked at her helplessly for a second 
and then fled from the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TWO IS COMPANY, THREE IS NONE. 

LiSMORE came back from the expedition with Colombe 
looking not at all as though he had been miserable. 
Another besides Phil noticed it, with a quickened pulse. 

" The yoimg dog is going to be caught by the minx's 
ways like all the rest of the hundred," quoth Horatio ; 
" and who knows, but Phil's heart may be taken in the 
rebound ? I shan't lose her again." 

Every one was coming to Colombe's picnic, and she 
was in high spirits. It was she who suggested billiards 
that evening. The old billiard-table in the hall, which 
had slept so long under its holland cover as almost to 
be forgotten, was stripped, and Colombe started a game 
between Mr. Bryden and Lismore, she herself acting 
as marker. 

She drew the whole company from the drawing-room 
to the hall to watch the billiards, even Aunt Fin 
refraining from grumbling though the shaded candles 
were lit on the green cloth in the drawing-room, and 
the cards stood waiting to be cut. 
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Mr. Biyden's heart was not in the game, and when 
he was ignominioosly beaten he seemed too glad of the 
chance of retiring to feel his defeat very keenly. He 
came to Phil's side at once and stood watching her 
head bent over the seam in which she was putting 
little fine stitches by the light of the hanging lamp 
above the billiard-table. 

lismore's eyes followed him with an unfriendly 
expression. Then he turned to Colombo. 

" You play, Miss St. Croix ? " 

^' A little, m play you a hundred/' said Colombo, 
vastly enjoying the sensation she was going to create in 
her aunts' minds. 

'' I thought you did since you knew how to mark," 
he said. 

"Tm rather a dufifer, I'm afraid," said Colombo, 
" but perhaps I'll do as creditably as Mr. Biyden." 

She sprang on the billiard-table to make her first 
stroke, and sat there partly sideways looking along the 
cue, her dainty black shoe, with a little bit of silk 
stocking visible, dangling before Miss Ein's amazed eyes. 

Colombo did eveiy thing with a charm peculiarly her 
own, and in her hands the game became exquisitely 
feminine. No male creature could fail to be delighted 
by the manner in which Colombo walked about carry- 
ing her cue, and chalked it, and marked for herself, 
and made her strokes, all with the happiest audacity. 
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But, however- Horatio might grin approval and 
lismore be caught into the spirit of the thing, Colombo 
was not pleasing her aunts. 

Very soon Miss Fin with a displeased air beat up 
recruits for her card-table, and since the party was a 
small one, and Mrs. Lismore did not care for playing, 
and Peggy never knew who had dealt and what was 
trumps, Phil was induced to make up the number. 

Miss Fin did not sweep away Colombo with her as 
Phil rather expected, but left her and Lismore playing 
" pills ; " however, her displeasure was the more marked 
for that. 

" Where did your sister learn to play billiards like — 
like a gentleman ? " asked she of Phil, as soon as the 
cards were being dealt. 

"Exactly what she doesn't do," remarked Horatio, 
half under Ms breath. 

"Some friends of ours have a table," replied Phil, 
" and Colombo has played a good deal on it with Mr. 
Vanhomrigh and others." 

*' What is the world coming to ? " asked Miss Fin of 
Mrs. Lismore. 

" Girls play all the games their brothers play nowa- 
days," said Mrs. Lismore, without looking up from her 
knitting-needles. 

" Well, I suppose I'm old-fashioned," went on Miss 
Fin, with a sigh, " for Colombo rather shocked me. Of 
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course IVe no right to control (Colombo's actiona, but it 
is a thing I'd never have allowed her mother to do. 
Springing on the table like that too and displaying her 
stockings. I'd never allow P^ggy to do it." 

'' I should never think of it, sister/' said Hiss Peggy, 
all one hot blnsh. 

'^A game of cards or a races now are diversions 
suitable for ladies/' went on Miss Fin. "But . . . 
billiards ! I hope you've never played, Phil." 

'' I'm afraid I have, Aunt Fin, but I don't play as 
well as Colombe. I don't get so much practice." 

Miss O'Eelly lifted her hands and eyes. 

" I had no idea my nieces were such amazons," she 
said. "The billiard-table would stand there a long 
time before Peggy and I would play on it. It has 
never been touched since poor Blake O'Hara left." 

" You ought to play, ma'am ; the moth's in it/' said 
Horatio. 

" I can't see myself," said Miss Fin, with grim irony, 
" leaping on to that table as Colombe did and showing 
my legs to the neighbours." 

" Oh, sister," cried Miss Peggy, " aren't you a little 
indeUcate ? " 

"Perhaps I am, Peggy, my woman; but I object 
more to the indelicacy in my niece. No man can ever 
say he saw my stocking/' 

"Not, intentionally, ma'am," said Horatio, "but I 
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couldn't help catching sight of a very well-turned 
ankle in a brown worsted stocking when you were 
alighting from your equipage the other day." 

Miss 0*Kelly leant over and slapped Horatio smartly 
with her fan ; and harmony was restored, although it 
was long before her sister lifted her eyes to look into 
Salph Featherstonehaugh's hand as she always did 
when she was not playing. 

The game went on till bedtime. Miss 0* Kelly was 
in good luck and in the best of humours, and declared, 
when she stood up at last, that she did not know when 
she had so enjoyed a game. For the last hour or so of 
it Lismore had been standing patiently behind Phil's 
chair, as though he waited for a chance. 

From the time he came there Phil had been content. 
Occasionally he said a word to her about the play. 
There was not much else possible, for Miss 0*Kelly 
was a martinet at the card-table, and unless she herself 
were disposed for conversation she did not permit it in 
others. But Phil hardly wanted more. She felt 
Lismore's neighbourhood through all her being. With 
his hand on the back of her chair, his dark young head 
occasionally bent to hers, she was satisfied. She was 
hardly conscious even of Horatio's eyeglass opposite to 
her. Horatio wore his blandest air. Perhaps, after all, 
he felt that he had no great reason to be dissatisfied 
with the turn things were taking. 

L 
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Once she looked round for Golombe, and saw her on 
the sofa by Mrs. lismore, chattering away as fast as 
she could go. 

When they presently went upstairs to bed Colombo 
disappeared with Mrs. lismore into her bedroom. It 
was quite a long time before she made her customary 
appearance in Phil's room, and by the time she came, 
Phil was in bed. 

Colombo got into a delightful peignoir of flowered 
muslin made by her own clever hands, and began to 
brush out her hair. 

" I like your Lismores, Phil," she, said. 

" I thought you would/' replied Phil, drily. 

" And they like me very much indeed," she went on^ 
patting her hair with the brush as though she loved it. 
" Are you surprised at that, Phil ? " 

"You're too self-complacent, Colombo," answered 
Phil, good humouredly. 

" No, am I ? I know I please most people. Still, I 
don't always succeed. Mr. Bryden is as much your 
slave as ever, Phil." 

"Very good friends, Colombo. He wouldn't have 
suited you a bit." 

''I found that out, Phil . . . when he was so 
indiiferent to me. Are you going to be married before 
me, though I am four years the elder ? Mama ought 
not to permit it." 
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" Mr. Bryden and I are very good friends, Colombe. 
There is no question of marriage;' 

" Not on your side perhaps. But if I were you, Phil, 
and didn't mean to accept the future Lord Chancellor, 
I'd be uneasy at the way he waits around as though he 
had unlimited patience." 

" He hasn't," said Phil. " He was quoting Marvell 
a propos of that the other day." 

**Ah, I didn't suppose he was really patient. He 
has only the air of being. You're not afraid of his 
giving you trouble, Phil ? He is so clever. It wouldn't 
be easy to get rid of him." 

" You absurd child ! He is the most loyal of friends, 
and the most unselfish." 

" That's as it may be," said Colombe. " I, myself, I 
often want to slap his face, because he looks secretly 
amused while he watches me. Ah, he watches." 

"It is his professional manner. You used to like 
him, Colombe." 

"Why, I like him now. I used to worship him. 
Tt is only that he looks amused. If I were you, 
Phil, I'd make him understand it was no use before 
he goes to Norway. That is, if he would take your 
word for it before another had made you impossible 
to him." 

" Another ? " 

" I didn't suppose there was really any other, so you 
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needn't blush, HuL But there wfll be some day, if 
yonVe quite made up your mind not to become Madame 
La Ghancelleresse. Before I came down — ^think how 
absurd, Phil — I fancied there was a tendresse between 
you and Mr. Lismore/' 

" Yes, Colombo ? " 

'* Absurd, wasn't it ? For you see how easily he has 
fallen a victim to my beautifdl eyes." 

Phil stared at her. 

"You are taking too much for granted, Colombe," 
she said, and her voice was cold. 

" Ah, but I am not. He is delightful — so pleasant, 
so young. I like his smile, his sunburn, his sleek 
head. He is simple too. I adore simplicity. He 
would never scold me, nor find me in the wrong* 
Imagine, Phil, I arrived here heart-broken." 

" You showed no trace of it." 

''You are unsympathetic, Phil. It is your Mend- 
ship with Horatio which gives you the dry manner. I 
hope I shall not catch it. But, never mind my broken 
heart. Your lismores are delightful. Mrs. Lismore 
is in love with me, quite as much as her son« Ah, well, 
some people may be sorry. Phil, you are going asleep, 
you unkind creature. When I wanted to pour my 
heart out to you." 

" You will lose your beauty-sleep, Colombe. It is 
twelve o'clock." 
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"I want no beauty-sleeps. You know I am as 
fresh as a daisy, after dancing all night : and having 
eaten lobster-salad and things the most deadly at 
supper the hunger wakes me next morning, to eat a 
ravenous breakfast. I am not a bit sleepy." 

" Well, I am going asleep." 

"I thought you would be interested in my future 
happiness," said Colombo, in an injured voice. " And I Ve 
brought you such a creation from the Rue de la Paix." 

Phil laughed, a little ruefully. 

"Dearest Colombo, you will show it to me in the 
morning, and I shall thank you for it." 

" You must wear it to-morrow, Phil. I am so dis- 
appointed, there is no one for you. I really thought 
Horatio seemed like winning this time. And my 
lavender muslin would have enraptured him, if he had 
been a lover." 

" Who are you going to enrapture ? " asked Phil, in 
her dryest tones. 

Colombe tried the effect of a dark rose in her pale hair. 

" I know whom I shall enrapture," she said, " and I 
like him very much indeed, Phil. Whether I am 
going to like him quite as much as he likes me, is 
another matter." 

But even after Colombe had taken her departure, 
Phil lay awake, and the first grey daylight in the room 
found her yet sleepless. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JEALOUSY, CBUEL AS THE GRAVE. 

Things, however, assume a different complexion by 
daylight from what they may have bonie overnight, 
and the morning brought reassurance to Phil, so that 
she was able to smile as she surveyed herself in the 
glass, gowned in the lavender muslin which had met 
her eyes the minute she awakened. Colombe had 
been in the room early, and had left traces of her 
presence. 

Alas, the heads of the mountains were in the mist, 
and a silver rain was on the side of the hills. It 
would have been more provident of Phil if she had 
saved her French gown for another occasion. But 
she put it on, fastening at the neck a bunch of brown 
velvety pansies. 

She was too used to rain to let it grieve her much ; 
and in that countiy of clouds and sun one never knew 
when the weather might take up, with a sudden glory, 
an opulent generosity, unknown in countries where the 
climate is less capricious. 
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She was first at the breakfast-table, and was moving 
about picking off a stray leaf here and there from the 
flowers in the vases which were her special care, when 
Lismore entered. 

He looked at her with eyes of frank admiration. 

" What a jolly frock, Miss Featherstonehaugh ! " he 
said. 

*' Colombo's present from Paris." 

" Ah, how nice of her ! And how well she knew 
what would suit you ! " 

" She comes of a race of women who have the art 
to make other women's dressing mere dowdiness." 

Lismore had an eager look this morning, not at all 
as though he meant the time to go in small talk. 

" Miss Featherstonehaugh," he said suddenly, " will 
you give me that ? " 

He indicated a tiny rose in a specimen glass which 
Phil had in her hand at the moment. 

"It is faded, Mr. Lismore. I was just thinking 
whether I ought not to put a fresh one in its place." 

" I should like it, more than any other flower you 
could give me, except your pansies. I am not bold 
enough to ask for one of those." 

Phil took the rose from the glass. Red as a rose 
herself she drew out a pansy from the little bunch at 
her neck and put it by the rose, whose leaves almost 
hid it. 



/ 
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"Take it/' she said, holding it to him across the 
table. 

His eyes flashed quick delight at her. He made a 
step or two to reach her side ; but just then Bodkin 
came in with the great silver teapot which was one of 
the heirlooms in the O'Eelly family. 

''Miss Fin bid yez get on with your breakfasts. 
Miss Phil/' he said. ** She's a bit late this mornin'." 

He cast a shrewd glance towards the young man 
who was arranging the flower in his coat. Then he 
went out anathematizing the teapot. 

*' Goodness knows what Fm afther inteiruptin'/' he 
said, ''with the same ould tay-pot. Marriage is a 
thing that woman, Bessie, has put me off of for myself. 
But I'd like a stir in the family, an' I've given up 
expectin' Miss Peggy ever to do it." 

" I'm a&aid it's going to be wet/' said Phil, securely 
entrenched behind the teapot^ or at least she looked so^ 
if lismore in his chair at the table had an unsettled 
look as though he might stand up and come to her 
side at any moment. 

" We're going picnicking all the same, I hope," he 
replied, with a look at the weather. "Or are you 
afraid of the beautiful frock getting spoilt ? " 

" Do you take me for an Englishwoman ? "asked Phil^ 
gaily, " to be afraid of the rain." 

"Is there cover ?" 
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" Lots. The Glen of Eushes is overarched by trees 
that let the light through, but hardly a drop of rain." 

"It is not far?" 

" A mile or two up the mountain-side.* ' 

" Your sister talked of walking, and letting the 
elders ride." 

"Aunt Fin won't hear of it, in this weather." 

Tlie heads of the mountains were now lost altogether, 
and the intervening space was filled by a silvery sheet 
of rain, shot through with the gold of the sun which 
was somewhere behind the rain cloud. 

" Youll let me see after you to-day, a little ? " asked 
the young man, imploringly. 

" I shall be very grateful," answered Phil, demui-ely. 

" Eemember I go to-morrow ! " 

" I have been remembering it." 

" I have been in your thoughts then ? I thought that 
fellow Bryden had pushed me out of them." 

" Why should you think so ? " 

" I have hardly seen anything of you since he came. 
I know he is a tremendous swell, and I must seem an 
awful ass beside him." 

Phil sent a tender look of amusement at the clouded 
face, very young now in its expression of half-unwilling 
humility. 

" You must not call yourself names," she said, in a 
voice which made the young man look at her suddenly. 
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" Why not, PhU ? " 

What 8he might have answered cannot now be 
recorded, since Horatio came gliding in, looking, in 
his well-cut grey suit with the rose in the button- 
hole, the veiy ideal of excellent grooming and careful 
dressing. 

" Ah," he said, with slightly old-fashioned gallantly, 
''I thought the day was overcast, not knowing you 
had risen, Phil." 

" Yes, am I not early down ? " 

Phil felt confused. She hoped Horatio had not heard 
lismore call her by her name, but she feared that he 
must have been at least inside the screen which hid 
the breakfast-room door when Lismore had spoken. 

She got through her breakfast before any one else 
arrived on the scene, and, leaving the two men together, 
she went upstairs, rather glad to escape firom Horatio's 
eye-glass. 

As she left the room Lismore opened the door for 
her. Mr. Biyden had made an effort to do it, but was 
slower than his young rival, and subsided in his-chair 
when he found the other was before him. 

" I am not going to let any one else have you to-day," 
he said in a whisper, with a swift look into her eyes as 
she passed him. " I have so much to say to you." 

Phil sprang up the stairs two or three steps at a 
time, a habit she had relinquished when she let down 
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her skirts. But now her haste had its reason. She 
did not want to meet any one on the stairs lest her 
eyes and cheeks should betray her. 

The big cool room with all the windows set wide to 
the sweet rain was like a refuge to her. Entering she 
locked the door, and then went and stood looking at 
herself in the glass. So it was all right. And only 
last night she had been jealous — she brought the word 
out sharply in her thoughts because she felt it to be 
mean and vulgar — she had been jealous of Colombe. 

She pressed her hands on her cheeks as she looked 
at her reflection, as though that would cool them. Her 
hands were brown from the sun. She never wore 
gloves if she could help it ; and she smiled now at a 
thought of Colombe imploiing her to sleep in kid 
gloves at night to restore the colour of the ill-used 
members. The summer had had its will, too, of her 
face. She was brown — brown as the nut-brown maid 
— and her colour became her like the scarlet on a plum. 

Would the troublesome roses ever go away? Any 
minute Colombe might knock at the door with an 
imperious demand for admission. 

She poured water in a basin, and laved her cheeks 
till they were cooler. She let down her long hair, and 
brushing it till it was a mass of bronze lights, broken 
like the surface of the sea, she twisted it to the knot 
that was almost too great for her small head. The 
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loose waves of it stood out behind her ears, and framed 
her face in a most becoming setting. 

She was putting on her dress again when Colombo's 
rat-tat came« and the young lady entered, looking at 
Phil admiringly. 

" Upon my word, there is something to be said for 
your summer, your sun/' she said. " I wouldn't meet 
him myself without a veil. But with you it seems to 
be different." 

" He veils himself to oblige you/' said Phil, pointing 
at the falling rain. 

" He will always do that in this fortunate island," 
replied Colombo, shrugging her shoulders. ''Fortu- 
nately I am half Irish, so I don't vex myself. What 
do you think of me, Phil ? " 

"Too smart," said Phil, '^for a mountain drive in 
the rain/' 

'* I made it in a few hours. It is not eveiy one can 
have frocks from the Rue de la Paix. I — I looked into 
the windows and gave myself ideas. Behold ! " 

'' You are clever I " said Phil, for the thousandth 
time. " It is lovely 1 " 

Colombo looked down at her frock, which was like a 
flight of palest rose-petals, airy as butterflies. 

'' If I didn't many myself/' she said, '' I could set 
up as a modiste. I should have the ideas, and the 
other folk would do the work." 
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" Don't spoil it," entreated Phil, touching the gown 
in pure pleasure at its prettiness. 

"It will wash like a rag. And I have my dust- 
cloak. How early you were this morning, Phil 1 Aunt 
Peggy and I arrived at the breakfast table to find those 
two men quite silent. Mr. Bryden was beaming on 
Mr. lismore, but he — he did not return the beam the 
least little bit." 

A little while later and they were off. Phil, without 
a murmur, allowed herself, in her pretty alpaca dust- 
cloak, to be packed away beside Aunt Fin's shiny black 
waterproof in Mr. Featherstonehaugh's mouldy smelling 
wagonette. 

A big cotton umbrella was unfurled above her head, 
and Miss Fin bade her hold it over her hat. Another 
was given to Horatio, so that he might protect Mrs. 
Lismore. There was no chance of seeing any of the 
beautiful green wet world about them. Horatio lifted 
his canopy a little to send Phil a humorously sympa- 
thetic smile; but Phil was not looking at him. She 
sat among the elderly women fresh as a rose and 
triumphantly charming, so that Horatio made an odd 
Uttle grimace to himself, unnoticed under the shadow 
of the umbrella. 

" Now, Peggy, my girl, are you going to sit by Ealph 
or come in here ? " asked Miss Fin of her sister, who 
was hovering nervously about the door of the wagonette. 
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'' Hadn't Colombe better have the box-seat?" 
suggested Miss ^eggy, who was always ready to give 
up anything. 

" Tut, no," replied Miss Fin, testily. " Give Peggy 
a hand up, Balph. Where is that child Colombe? 
I've another umbrella for her." 

''Thank you so much. Aunt Fin," called out 
Colombo's high clear voice from the doorstep, where 
the young lady at that moment appeared. " I'm going 
to walk. If Tim Healy refuses to climb the hill, 
which is just as likely as not, Mr. lismore and I 
will have to cany the provisions, and send Bodkin 
home with Tim. So if we don't arrive soon, you'd 
better send the wagonette back to meet us." 

Even then Phil smiled, although Miss Fin frowned 
at Colombe walking in the rain up the drenched hill- 
side. 

''She never takes cold," said Phil, reassuringly. 
" She is really veiy much stronger than she looks. And 
she has stout shoes. Colombo's taste is too good for 
her not to adapt herself to circumstances. Don't be 
uneasy about her, Aunt Fin." 

Lismore and Colombe were really quite a long time 
about arriving, and Miss O'Kelly was on the point of 
sending back the wagonette when Bodkin appeared on 
the scene with Tim Healy and the hampers, reporting 
that the stragglers were coming behind, and that " the 
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little baste was in no ind of a timper about bein' asked 
to carry the hampers." 

" You'd better drive him yourself, ma'am, whin we're 
goin' home," he said to Miss Fin, " an* let him know 
you're not a hamper by spakin' to him continual, or 
else he'll joggle you out. Divil a plate I thought he'd 
carry but in smithereens on the way up. He's a 
terrible proud baste: an' the hampers had better go 
home in the wagonette." 

They heard the sound of Colombe's laughter long 
before she or lismore came in sight. Phil always said 
that Colombo couldn't stir twenty yards from home 
without an adventure; and the pair seemed to have 
had all sorts of absurd little happenings during the 
climb in the rain. The softness of it seemed to have 
got in Colombe's voice, as it will get into the black- 
bird's song of a wet May evening. The brightness of 
it was in her eyes ; the dew of it on her cheek. 

While she chattered away with irresistible bursts of 
laughter, she reclaimed some of her property which 
Bodkin had brought up with the hampers. 

They were in a grove on the hillside now, carpeted 
with moss and the fine dust of last year's leaves, im- 
penetrable to the rain, because of the roof of leaves far 
overheard. 

A little stream flowed through it, passing under an 
old bridge, a noisy stream full of little boulders over 
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which it leaped and sang, making sudden rainbows of 
its gold and amber whenever a ray of snn slanted 
throngh the trees. 

Colombo took her flat milliner's box from the cart, 
and waving her hand to the others announced that she 
was going to make her toilet down by the river, with 
the clear little pools under the boulders for her mirror. 

Phil sat smiling at her, from the stump of a tree 
which Horatio had piled high with rugs to make a 
comfortable seat. But suddenly the smile wavered 
and disappeared. For a second Phil looked startled, 
for any one to see. Then she turned her eyes away, 
and her face became cold and aloof. 

Lismore stood by, looking down at the big straw hat 
which hid Phil's face from him. He watched Colombe 
go daintily down the hill, flinging an unspoken invita- 
tion to somebody over her shoulder as she went. 

The other guests were arriving. The doctor and 
Father Considine and the young clerical politician came 
all in a bunch. Mr. Thomhill, summoned by telegram, 
arrived soon afterwards on his bicycle. 

The cloth was spread on the grass. There was little to 
do, for Bodkin was jealous of his prerogatives, and was 
setting out the ham and chickens, the lettuce, the 
strawberries, and all the other tempting things on the 
white cloth. 

Lismore bent ov^ PhiL 
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" There is a little hamper of champagne, my mother's 
offering, in the cart," he said. " Shall we put some of 
the bottles to cool in the river ? ** 

He expected Phil to look up at him, revealing by 
the uplifting of her shady hat>brim her candid eyes 
and frank smile. 

Instead the coldest voice answered him. 
" Thank you," it said, " I am very comfortable here. 
I prefer to stay where I am." 

Lismore's face flushed. If any one had been looking 
at him they would have wondered what could have 
caused that expression of amazed mortification on his 
handsome open face. 

Horatio had heard the speech ; that was a stinging 
element in the mortification. Horatio had heard it, 
and seemed to draw a little nearer Phil, although he had 
not moved a fraction of an inch. Horatio's happy tact 
flung itself into the breach with some cheerful speech 
which covered the dull pause that had seemed likely 
to draw attention to Phil's cold face, and young 
Lismore's offended one. 

For a second or two the young man gazed with a 
stupefied air at the top of Phil's hat where a great bow 
of lavender ribbon flapped in the wind. For a second 
or two. Then the angry flush again darkened his 
cheeks. He turned on his heel and followed Colombe 
down to the river. 

M 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE IN A BaST. 

The day was over with its mortificatioii and heart-ache. 
It was a day Phil could never bear to remember after- 
wards. She had seen, as in an unhappy dream, C!olombe 
return from the little river, her silk hood discarded for 
a great hat overblown with roses, her dust-cloak off, 
revealing her dainty frock in which her head was like 
the gold corona amid the rose-petals. The shabby 
little rose with its one pansy in Colombo's belt was a 
blot on the fresh daintiness of her appaieL The rose 
she had worn was in lismore's coat^ plain to be seen by 
Phil's jealous, wounded eyes. 

If the young man did not look especially radiant, 
Colombo's merriment was equal to covering that. It 
was impossible to resist her. 

She was Uke a pink butterfly, if there be such a 
thing. During the meal she was never still a second 
and even Bodkin's severity was relaxed in her regard. 
She seemed to find out by instinct what every one 
wanted, and could not be induced to settle quietly to 
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her own plate, although she declared she was ravenously 
hungry, until every one had what they wanted. 

Just once Phil intercepted a glance from Lismore's 
eyes. Colombe was hanging over Mrs. Lismore, press- 
ing on her acceptance some particularly dainty morsel. 
Her manner was so pretty, so coaxing and tender. A 
sudden flash of pleasure in her awoke in the brown 
eyes that had been sullen since Phirs inexplicable 
behaviour. Phil saw it, and turned away, more hurt, 
more contemptuous than before. 

She heard as in a dream Miss 0' Kelly and Father 
O'Mahony wrangling, while Father Considine sat by, 
his merry face wrinkled with laughter, putting in now 
a suggestion to this combatant, now to that, which 
added fuel to their fires. 

"The first eviction was from the Garden of Eden, 
and that had high sanction," snapped Miss Fin. 
" There'll be evictions to the end of time as from the 
beginning, and don't be trying to persuade me, your 
reverence, that when we have to turn out a blackguard 
who's destroying the land, and ruining us into the 
bargain, that we're miserable sinners and oppressors 
for it." 

" True for you, ma'am," said Father Considine. " I'd 
like to know what you've to say to that. Father 
James." 

"There should be no landlords," said Father 
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0*Mahoiiy. '' ' The earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof ; and 'tis for the whole people, not a section 
of it, it ought to be." 

" Wouldn't you think he was trying to justify the 
existence of landlords with his text of Scripture?" 
cried Miss Fin, appealing to her audience. 

" You didn't try her with the right argument, Father 
James," said Father Considine, chuckling. '* Try her 
with something else out of the Law and the Prophets." 

" Law there's none," replied Miss Fin, grimly, " and 
profits are in the pockets of Andy Casey at the shebeen. 
The only prophet nowadays is William O'Brien, and 
he's of the wrong colour. The Mad Mullah I hear 
they call him, and that proves him Mahometan. Sure 
he'd have nothing to do with the Jews at all, for it 
would sound too much like paying people what belongs 
to them." 

This irresponsible raillery was intolerable to Father 
O'Mahony, who was without humour, or had had it 
killed out by the deadly earnest of his politics. 

That and much more Phil heard as in a dream. She 
wanted to get away quietly and think out things by 
herself. As time passed a dim idea stirred in the 
disturbance of her mind that she had been too hasty* 
Perhaps, perhaps the exchange of the flowers was 
capable of some innocent explanation. She could not 
imagine that Lismore would sit there opposite to her 
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wearing Colombe's flower if the transaction had been bo 
vulgar, so unworthy as it looked. And Colombo— 
Colombo would be incapable of hurting and mortifying 
her ; of that she was sure. 

Phil's jealousy hardly yet touched her affection for 
Colombe. The roots of the old love were too deep in 
her for that. And there was Colombe coming to her, 
and pressing this and that upon her in the old fond 
fashion, watching her all the time with a vaguely 
troubled tenderness, that suspected but was not sure of 
Phil's being ill at ease. 

By the time the meal was over the rain had rolled 
ofiT, and all the hillside was glittering with diamond 
drops. 

The elder women had drawn out their knitting, their 
pieces of embroidery, from deep pockets, and settled 
down to a contented couple of hours on the heaped rugs 
and car cushions, till it should be time for tea. 

" We are going fishing," said Colombe, at Phil's ear. 
" Won't you come too, you and Mr. Bryden ? There 
are such dear little trout in the stream." 

But Phil shook her head, and Mr. Bryden replied 
that fishing with him was a serious matter, and 
since there could be only play where Colombe was, he 
preferred to abstain. 

However, Colombe coaxed him as far as the bridge, 
upon which they leant, and looking below into deep^ 
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brown pools, they saw the little fish dart by with a 
flash of silver against amber depths. 

An old country-woman passed them, driving a little 
donkey-cart, and blessed them for a handsome couple. 

Horatio turned then, and looked into Colombo's face. 

" No such luck," he said. " Eh, child ? Is lismore 
to be the happy man ? " 

Colombo blushed delightfully. 

"I have only just made his acquaintance," she 
answered. 

" And Fhil nursed him back to health. But that is 
no answer, is it ? Such things are full-grown in an 
instant. It is easy to see the state of his affections." 

He stuck the eye-glass in his eye, and assumed the 
blank expression he always wore with it. But he was 
observing Colombo narrowly. She was looking down 
with a seriousness which became her, and the pretty 
colour came and went in her cheek. 

"The young fellow is very much smitten, eh? 
Why should you mind me, child, who have known you 
all your life ? I want to know, Colombo." 

" I think he likes me very much indeed," she said, 
lifting her shy, serious eyes to him. 

"He'd be a clod if he didn't," replied Horatio, 
dropping the eye-glass suddenly. "I believe I'm the 
only man of your circle who is not in love with you, 
you witch. You know why, Colombo." 
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" Because you're in love with Phil." 

" Because I'm in love with Phil ; always have been 
and always shall bo." 

" You will make Phil happy ? " 

" So help me God, I will, if she entrusts herself to 
me. Is this a sign of his subjugation ? " 

He put his finger on the faded rose in Colombo's 
belt. 

"Of mine," answered Colombo, with a humility 
which became her. 

"What of young Vanhomrigh?" asked Bryden, 
suddenly. "People thought he was to be the lucky 
man — in the end, Colombo." 

Colombo drew up her little head. 

" He is nothing to me," she replied haughtily. 

" Ah, well, if that is so Let us go back to Phil. 

Perhaps there is no one taking care of her." 

" Let us go back to Phil," agreed Colombo, with a 
readiness imfiattering to Horatio. 

" Wish me good luck before you go," he said, pausing, 
and holding out his hand. 

" I wish you good luck," she answered. " If you 
don't take care of Phil " 



"Spare your anathemas, Colombo. Phil will be 
safe with me ; so far as she may be with mortal man." 

They made their way back and found the little party 
much as they had left it, except that Lismore was by 
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his mother's side^ and was putting a shawl about her 
shoulders as they approached. Phil was sitting still on 
her tree stump, with her chin on her hand, listening to 
Mr. Thomhill and Dr. Flynn, who were discussing the 
cricketing averages. She had a shrunken and depressed 
air to Horatio's watchful eyes, although perhaps none 
but himself would have discovered it. 

''Are you coming to see the trout pass under the 
bridge ? " he asked. " You will like to see them, PhiL" 

She jumped up with an air of relief, that told Horatio 
she had been suffering constraint, and went with him 
gladly. She had a feeling at this moment of comfort 
in his presence. All the rest of the familiar friends 
had been company, company that might at any moment 
ask her why she was so silent. To be alone would 
have been best. Failing that, the next best thing was 
to be with Horatio, who was always good to her, and 
might be trusted to ask no imcomfortable questions. 

As they stood leaning upon the little bridge where 
Colombe had been a few minutes before, Phil picked 
up a rose leaf that had fallen doubtless fix)m Golombe's 
belt, and dropped it into the stream, where it drifted 
with the trout. Almost at the same moment she lifted 
her eyes. 

Horatio followed the direction of her gaze. Above 
the Glen of the Bushes the mountain-wall rose steeply 
a Uttle way, with slender little pines making a thin 
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plantation upon it. Through the darkness of the pines 
Colombe's pink frock was visible as she climbed. Some 
one was with her. Who that was Phil did not need 
to be told. A moment and they came fall in sight. 
Lismore was helping his companion up a steep bit. 

"He is very good to his mother," said Horatio, 
suddenly. ** A good son makes a good husband." 

"I have heard Mama say the same of you," Phil 
answered. 

"That is good of Mrs. Featherstonehaugh. Come, 
Phil, let us follow their example. Let us see whither 
the road the old woman took will lead us." 

The road followed the way of the little stream, 
climbing incessantly by gorse and heather. At last 
they reached the fountain-head of the waters, a quiet 
brown pool in a peaty place, which turned golden as 
the water poured in a fine fringe over the face of a 
boulder, and began to make channels for itself to the 
lower land. 

" It is always a satisfaction to find where the water 
comes from," said Horatio. " One always wonders about 
it, and wants to track it to its fount. Sit down here, 
Phil. I have brought a rug. It has been a steep climb 
Look what rainbows the water forms as it falls." 

Phil sat down obediently and gazed at the little 
unreal splendours of the sim and spray. Then she 
looked up at Horatio's kind, anxious face. 
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** Do such things happen ? " she asked, indicating by 
a nod the little copse of pines through which C!olombe 
and Lismore had climbed. 

" You mean do men fall in love so suddenly ? I have 
known it to happen." 

" You think Mr. Lismore is in love with Colombo ? " 

" There is slender evidence, PhiL I noticed they had 
exchanged flowers. But that means nothing, — a boy 
and girl play." 

''I gave him the flowers," said Phil, unsteadily. 
" He begged them of me, and said he would always 
keep them." 

Horatio's lips tightened. 

" If that is so, Phil, he is not worthy your thoughts. 
Nor Colombo's. I am glad he goes to-morrow. You 
are sure they were your flowers ? " 

" One of my pansies was with the rose. There was 
no mistaking that." 

She took the dejected bunch of pansies from her 
bosom, and dropped it in the little stream, which caught 
it in its eddy and swirl, and drove it hither and thither. 
Before it could disappear Horatio rescued it. 

" May I keep it, Phil ? " he asked. 

" If you will," she said, indifferently. 

He took a pocket-book from an inner pocket of his 
coat, and, dividing the flowers, he laid the greater portion 
within the book before he restored it to its placa The 
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remainder he fastened in his coat, discarding the 
yellow rose with which Colombe had adorned him. 

" Colombe implied that he had given her the flowers," 
he said in a low voice. "I am glad he is going away. 
But I — take your thoughts with me, Phil." 

She looked up at him, startled. 

"Don't attach too much importance to them," she 
said. 

For an instant Horatio's passion, which had come to 
life during the last few days, out of the old quiet 
affection that had been so content to wait, threatened to 
carry him beyond the bounds of prudence. Then with 
a hasty gesture he thrust his eye-glass into his eye. 

" I claim nothing from you," he said. " But if you 
want me, I am always there. I shall never change, 
PhU." 

"Ah," sighed Phil, looking up at him gratefully, 
"that is good in a world that is not the same this 
minute as it was a minute ago." 

Perhaps Horatio had never been so near his triumph ; 
but like a wise man, perhaps an over-wise one, he 
forbore to press it. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

AN AMATEUB PBOYIDEKCB. 

Quietness had settled down now on Castle O'Eelly, 
with the departure of the lismores and Mr. Bryden. 
It was the usual summer quiet, with a difference to 
Phil, who had been used to find Castle O'Eelly bliss 
enough. She had walked over alone to lunch with 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh. Colombo was somewhere with 
Aunt Fin. At the last moment Miss Peggy, who 
was to have accompanied Phil, had been sent for to 
visit a sick girl who was a pet of hers and had suddenly 
grown worse. Phil noticed, half with rather sad amuse- 
ment->one didn't lose one's sense of humour because 
things had gone wrong with one — half with sym- 
pathetic understanding, her Uncle Balph's clouded face 
when he found she had come alone. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon when Phil 
returned to find that every one was out still, excepting 
Miss Peggy, who had got home before her. 

" We shall have our tea together in the verandah,'' 
said the elder lady, with the air of a child who discusses 
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a picnic ; " and then, when we are settled snugly, you 
shall tell me all about your visit. See what nice cakes 
Bessie has sent up! Bessie knows how to please 
young appetites." 

Bessie was the bright, brown-faced woman who was 
Bodkin's coadjutor in the care of the house. She en- 
joyed infinitesimal wages, and was always merry looking, 
though she had a sharp and rallying tongue for that 
woman-hater. Bodkin, whom she had despaired of after 
many years of laying siege to his heart. 

Her range of cooking was simple enough, but it 
included many sweet things which pleased Miss 
Peggy's palate more than Phil's. Miss Peggy had 
lifted the cover off some much-buttered and luscious 
tea-cakes, and was surveying them with rapt enjoyment. 

"I wish I dare carry some of these to Larry and 
Micky and Katie and Biddy at the Lodge," she said 
wistfully ; " but Bessie would never forgive me. It is 
not that she is grudging, you know, but she is so much 
attached to us that she couldn't bear any of her cooking 
to go elsewhere." 

"Enjoy them yourself. Aunt Peggy, and leave ofif 
thinking of what you can give away and to whom you 
can give it, for once." 

"Tell me now how Balph Featherstonehaugh is 
looking," asked Miss Peggy, as anxiously as though 
she had not seen him for a twelvemonth. 
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'' Precisely the same as he looked the night before 
last when he rode off at 10.30 p.ni. He was horribly 
disappointed at seeing only me, and didn't take the 
trouble to conceal it." 

A bright, soft blush rose in Miss Peggy O'Eelly's 
virgin cheeks. 

" Oh, Phil, my dear, I am sure you are mistaken," 
she said eagerly. " Your Uncle Balph is so very fond 
of you girls. And I think, if anything, he is fonder 
of you than of Colombo. Of course you are his own 
niece." 

" I'm not offended with Uncle Ealph," Phil assured 
her ; " and I'm awfully obliged to him. He is giving 
me one of Boxer's puppies." 

" See that now ! He makes a very great favour of 
giving away Boxer's puppies. Which one did you 
choose, my dear ? " 

" It is hard to say ; they are so much alike. It has 
the dearest little silver tuft on its forehead, coming 
down wedge-shape, and the blackest nose, and its chest 
is so wide that it waddles dreadfully. It is the very 
perfection of an Irish terrier puppy, and has the most 
impudent bark. I tied a knot of my lavender ribbon 
round its neck, lest Uncle Balph should by any chance 
make a mistake and give it away again." 

" Balph Featherstonehaugh would never do that, my 
dear. He is so faithful to his promises." 
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"He might mistake one for the other. They did 
look alike tumbling over each other. Only my eye, 
the eye of love, could pick out Paddy from the others. 
Uncle Ealph will keep him a week or two longer 
for me." 

" And how did you think the Hall looked ? " 

She asked with a certain hesitation, and her eyes 
dropped before her niece's. They were eyes that 
fluttered like a moth in twilight when their owner was 
nervous — kind, short-sighted eyes which had almost 
as little introspection as those of a child. 

"A year older, a year dirtier," said Phil, briefly. 
Her heart smote her as she saw how her aunt winced, 
but she had been direct with a purposa If she was 
not going to be happy herself she wanted to force others 
to be. Such happiness seemed more precious to her 
now that she had lost it. 

" You think it is as bad as that, Phil ? You are 
used to Dublin smartness." 

Phil brushed away the appeal in the meek face. 

"Dublin dirt, you mean," she answered shortly. 
" But even Dublin dirt is beaten by Featherstonehaugh 
Hall. I wonder how Uncle Ealph gets his health 
there. Of course he wouldn't, only he is out so much." 

"I did not think it was so bad as that," faltered 
Miss Peggy, " though I [was afraid — I was afraid, Moll 
Malone was a slattern." 
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" You would only see the drawing-room and dining- 
room, and Moll would make an effort there, knowing 
you were coming. Besides, your eyes don't carry you 
far, though they are dear eyes, Aunt P^ggy. I noticed 
the little heaps of dirt swept up in the comers of 
the rooms and at the back of the mantel-piece, and the 
beautiful old silver black on the sideboard, and the 
plates at lunch — they were only half-washed — and 
ever so much more, so I thought I'd like to explore 
further. I got the chance when Uncle Balph was 
called away after lunch to settle a dispute between two 
of the villagers. Moll Malone looked at me through 
the drawing-room door. I was finding out how many 
notes were broken on the piano. 'Aye, that's right/ 
she said, ' amuse yourself wid the pianny. I don't like 
to see Quality pokin' their noses where they're not 
wanted.' " 

"That would be Fin," put in Miss Peggy. "She 
lectured Moll about her kitchen the last time we were 
there." 

" I thought she'd some one in her mind, she spoke 
with such bitterness. I waited a little while. Then 
I went downstairs and peeped into the kitchen. No 
Moll was there. I expect she runs down to have a 
chat with the lodge-woman. But the kitchen — ^Aunt 
Peggy, it was indescribable ! Uncle Balph's old Spode 
dinner service was half of it on the kitchen floor, half 
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piled on the table. The dogs had licked the dishes 
on the floor clean ; the same dogs were lying upon the 
dirtiest hearth I ever saw, too lazily comfortable to 
drive out the ducks and hens that were quacking and 
squawking all over the place. I took up a plate from 
the table. Aunt Peggy, I believe the only washing 
Uncle Ealph's plates ever get is from the dogs' tongues." 

" Mercy on me, child ! " 

''I could see the traces of their tongues on the 
plates. Then the saucepans. You should just see 
those saucepans! I didn't enjoy the remembrance 
of my lunch after seeing them." 

" She'll poison him, " cried Miss Peggy, staring wildly 
at her. 

" I shouldn't be at all surprised. Aunt Peggy, were 
you ever in Uncle Ralph's bedroom ? " 

" Never," answered Miss Peggy, with a blush. 

'* Well, you ought to see that. There was a narrow 
path to the bedside between piles of ragged and cover- 
less books and other rubbish. That bed, I dare swear, 
hasn't been made for a twelvemonth at least. The 
counterpane was as dirty as the floor. I could see that 
it was lovely old patchwork under the grime. The 
windows were broken, and had been mended in some 
places with brown paper. Other panes gaped almost 
empty. I don't know how it will be when winter 
comes on. Uncle Balph has not a very strong chest. 

N 
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I smelt mice all over the place. There are neste of 
them in those heaps of rubbish, I am sure. I saw 
a big meat-bone under the be<L Boxer had brought it 
there, no doubt, and no one had troubled to remove it 
Uncle Balph's clothes lay everywhere. The candlestick 
on the chair by the bed was nearly buried in grease.'' 

" Phil ! " gasped Miss Peggy. " Don't say any more. 
I can't bear it." 

Phil looked at her as though she had not heard her, 
yet her eyes were soft, though her lips hardened as one 
who is cruel to be kind. 

" The other rooms I looked into were worse. They 
were iminhabitable. All the beautiful old things gone 
to rack and ruin, buried in rubbish and dirt. Aunt 
^^gsy> ^ ^^ rather that Uncle Balph had sold the 
things." 

" Only a great emergency would excuse that," said 
Miss Peggy, lifting her pale face, proudly. 

*' Am I cruel. Aunt Peggy, am I a wretch to you ? " 
cried Phil with almost fierce tenderness. 

"I am grieved about poor Ralph. It is not your 
fault, child." 

"But it is yours, Peggy O'Kelly. Oh, you hard- 
hearted woman I Not content with depriving poor 
Uncle Balph of his wife aU those years, you are going 
to let him suffer unspeakable things at the hands of 
MoU Malone." 
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The little spinster put up her hands with a gesture 
of entreaty. 

" Don't reproach me, Phil. It has been hard on me 
too." 

" Then, why did you do it ? You might as well have 
been married all those years that Uncle Balph has been 
in love with you and you with him." 

Miss Peggy's eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

" Do you think it has cost me nothing ? " she asked 
with a passion that surprised her niece. "Do you 
think I rejected lightly the things that make the 
happiness of other women, that would have made my 
happiness ? Do you think I don't look back out of my 
old age and see how beautiful it would have been — the 
home, the husband, the children, I rejected ? " 

The little faded, modest spinster Phil had known 
was lost in this passionate and tragical outburst, before 
which Phil felt suddenly her own insolent youth and 
the rashness of her intrusion among sacred things. 

" Forgive me, Aunt P^gy," she said humbly. " Of 
course I don't know everything. I was dull and 
presumptuous or I would have realized that there must 
be some reason I could not know. I am very sorry, 
Aunt Peggy. But I want you so much to be happy." 

Miss Peggy's face changed back to its old softness. 

"Never mind, Phil dear," she said. "I know you 
meant kindly. I am surprised at my own violence, so 
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I am. Poor Balph, I didn't realize how I was punish- 
ing him when I took the only course that seemed 
possible to me. I thought he acquiesced. He gave up 
asking me a long time ago. Now we are both old.'' 

" He is in love with you still, Aunt Peggy.** 

** Poor Balph, poor Balph I I could have made him 
very happy once. But now we are too old. All that 
is over for us." 

'* He doesn't think you are too old. You are never 
too old if you are in love with each other." 

Miss Peggy looked at her in wonder. 

'* Do you know that Balph Featherstonehaugh was 
in love with me before you were bom, Phil? And I 
was not regarded as young then. People thought 
differently in those days. Sixteen was the proper age 
for a girl to marry at, and at twenty-eight all our 
chances were over. I was regarded as quite an old 
maid at " 

She paused suddenly and blushed. Even now she 
could not have borne to reveal her real age. Phil 
understood and sympathized. She filled up the gap in 
the conversation hurriedly. 

''A lady I know was married the other day at 
thirty-five to a man some years younger than herself 
Aunt Peggy. He is romantically in love with her, and 
their marriage was something to make one believe in 
all the poems the poets have ever written. 'I have 
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felt the limitations of mortal happiness/ she said to 
me, ' in every other good thing that has come to me. 
But there was no limitation on my wedding day. It 
was perfect happiness, the thing I have always believed 
was not vouch^ed to us on earth.' " 

" Ah," sighed Miss Peggy, " the women of to-day are 
more fortunate. When everything within and without 
the women of my day told them they were young and 
lovely, a foolish and cruel custom set them among the 
old." 

Phil was a little surprised. She had not given her 
Aunt Peggy credit for so much thought. 

" Then, your mother pushed me aside, not knowingly, 
of course. But her lovely youth made me old — to 
every one but Ealph Featherstonehaugh. I believe 
what you say, Phil. I shall never be old to him. 
There is no other woman in the world for him." 

" Then why not marry him ? " asked direct Phil. 

Miss Peggy averted her gaze. 

" I have never talked about this before to any one, 
Phil, and I never thought I should. But since you 
have asked me I will tell you, though it involves the 
telling of another person's story. You know that there 
is a considerable difference in years between your 
Aunt Fin and myself." 

" I have always supposed as much. Any one ccm see 
that, Aunt Peggy." 
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'' Well, Fin made a great sacrifice for me when she 
was a young girl, and I a small child. In fact she 
refused an ofifer of marriage in order that she might 
fulfil her promise to our mother and devote herself to 
my up-bringing. She read that promise too literally. 
She never talked about it, but I think it made a great 
difference to Fin. When the time came to give up 
something in return I hope I did it cheerfully." 

"Sacrifices are all very well in their way," said 
Phil, " and I dare say Aunt Fin's was all right. But I 
like to see some end in them. Why couldn't you have 
married Uncle Balph ? why don't you marry him now, 
and give Aunt Fin a home as well ? " 

Miss Peggy shook her head. 

" Fin would never consent to it, never, never. Balph 
Featherstonehaugh is nearly as poor as we are. Nor 
would she accept the hundred pounds a year which I 
inherited from my godmother and which has carried us 
over many tight places, Phil. Indeed, she couldn't 
live at Castle O'Kelly without the little income which 
has belonged to us both for so long." 

" I think Aunt Fin would do more than you imagine 
if she knew that your happiness was involved, Aunt 
Peggy." 

Miss Peggy looked at her in consternation. 

" But she must never know, Phil, you understand 
that 1 Her whole desire all her life has been to make me 
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happy. It would kill her if she thought she had stood 
in my way. And, you see, Phil, it is all over long ago. 
We are old people now, Ealph Featherstonehaugh and 
I. Why, it is years since he gave up asking me. 
And we are both quite happy, old and peaceful, Phil. 
Peace is as much as we can look for at our age." 

Miss Peggy smiled in a poor pretence of accepting 
old age, but Phil knew better. 

" You have plenty of youth unspent still," she said 
obstinately, " and I am quite, quite sure that Feather- 
stonehaugh Hall ought to have its mistress." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A lovers' quabbsl. 

COLOMBE found Phil less companionable than in the 
old days. Some little wall of coldness had grown up 
between them, which Colombo in vain tried to break 
down, which Phil loyally strove to keep from growing 
higher and thicker. Coldness was not the thing Co- 
lombo suspected. She saw Phil was engrossed in some- 
thing into which she did not enter, and so in time she 
let her be. It was always easy to freeze off Colombo^ 
once the almost inconceivable fact was borne in upon 
her that she was not wanted. If people had such bad 
taste, well — the world was full of people who wanted 
her. Nor did she bear resentment afterwards. Only 
an amazed memory that some one had not desired her. 
In her own mind she put Phil's silence and abstrac- 
tion down to the recent presence of Horatio Bryden. 
Colombo was safe to trace all divergencies from the 
normal back to a love affair. That was a fountain-head 
that she knew and could understand. 
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She guessed that things had been coming to a crisis 
between Phil and Mr. Bryden. His cool manner had 
not deceived Colombo as it had deceived others. 
Colombo understood the customs, polity, and tongue of 
the lovers' kingdom as one a native thereof; and she 
perceived a change in Phil's lover from the old easy 
tenderness and affection which had been content to drift. 

Colombo, acute little observer of men and manners, 
had even noticed that Horatio's unusually frequent use 
of his eye-glass betrayed a perturbation of mind, and 
a necessity for disguise not usual in that seasoned man 
of the world. 

It must be that Horatio was bringing things to a 
crisis, and that Phil was perhaps unready. That would 
explain why Horatio had gone salmon-fishing in 
Norway when the Alio had such trout, and why Phil 
had let him go. 

Colombo could amuse herself even in the absence of 
a swain. She had brought her new bicycle to the 
West with her, and flew about every day with shining 
disks of metal revolving in the uncertain sun. The 
bicycle had at first rather dismayed her aunts, but they 
had grown used to it in time, although Miss Fin still 
declared that she couldn't associate the machine with a 
gentleman, much less a lady ; and Miss Peggy deplored 
the days when there were ladies' hacks in Castle 
O'Kelly stables. When Colombo assured her that there 
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were persons who could have horses galore^ yet rode 
the bicycle^ the gentle spinster merely shook her head 
in obstinate disbelief. No one would choose such a 
machine if they could do otherwise. 

Phil was very much of a home-keeper these days, 
and made innumerable garments and other things that 
involved a great deal of fine sewing. Colombo might 
prophesy the utter ruin of Phil's complexion, because 
the sedentary life would have disastrous results on her 
liver. Phil only smiled, and took another needleful of 
fine thread. 

Miss Peggy also these days was silent and abstracted. 
She was acquiring a permanent line between her eye- 
brows. The novels she loved, and which her nieces 
and others of her friends were careful to provide for her 
when the town library was inaccessible, took a long 
time in reading. Miss Peggy had been used to devour 
a novel at a sitting, and to close it with rapturous face 
and wet eyes. Now she would sit long without tumiog 
a page, her eyes looking down on the familiar beautiful 
country below the verandah, plainly showing that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

" I don't know what has come to the two of you," 
said Golombe, in mock despair one day, " unless you are 
in love. Are you in love. Aunt Peggy ? " 

So painful a red flashed into the little spinster's 
oheeks that Colombe was contrite at once. 
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" But of course you're not," she went on. " Neither 
is Phil, that lazy PhiL She is making her shoulders 
round, and ruining her good looks and her eyes. And 
80 are you, Aunt Peggy. A torpid liver is the worst 
possible thing " 

" Dear C!olombe, I can't help thinking it indelicate 
to talk about livers and digestions, and such things. 
Young ladies were not supposed to have livers in my 
time. Do you know what honid things they are ? I 
think if you did you wouldn't talk so freely about them, 
dear Colombe." 

" So are hearts for the matter of that, yet you don't 
mind talking of them. Aunt Peggy." 

"The heart — ^performs a different function," Aunt 
Peggy brought out after a pause. "I always think 
that the word liver has quite an indelicate sound." 

" Yet the ancients held that the liver was the seat of 
the affections," Phil said, looking up from her seam. 

" You horrid, cynical Phil ! " cried Miss Peggy, all in a 
flutter. " You never will make me believe that. And 
that you should say it. Oh, Phil, Phil ! " 

"She has no sentiment, this Phil," said Colombe, 
enjoying herself very much. 

C!olombe had, all of a sudden, taken to letter- writing 
with enthusiasm. 

The first time Phil saw her bending over a sheet of 
the satiny pink paper which she used for her infrequent 
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correspondence, she felt a little sick throb of jealousy. 
C!oiild it be to him she was writing ? 

Afterwards, when she saw Colombo's letter lying on 
the hall-table waiting to be posted, she took it up with 
a sense of guilt and read the address. The violet- 
scented, blushing epistle was to Mrs. lismore. It was 
nothing wonderful that Colombe should write to her 
seeing that they had all become such great firiends with 
the lismores. 

There had been an old project spoken of before 
Colombo's arrival of a visit Phil was to pay the lis-^ 
mores in August. August was approaching. The time 
of the annual visit to Castle O'Kelly was nearly over. 
It was hot in Dublin^hot and malarious from the mud 
swamps on which the city is bmlt. It was time the 
mother was snatched away from her labours to the 
house in Sorrento Terrace, overlooking the wonderful 
half-moon of Eilliney Bay, facing the serrated peaks 
of the Wicklow mounttdns, a prospect as fair as any on 
earth. 

But that was something for Colombe to do. Colombe 
had gone abroad with the Maxwells, and Phil had 
never grudged her the heavenly lands, the great dim 
churches, the wonderful pictures. She had thought to 
enjoy them all through Colombo's eyes. 

Before Colombe had come she had replied that yes, 
surely, she would come to Enockarea in August, feeling 
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in her own mind that Colombo would not be ill-content 
to return to Dalkey and the bands, and Piers, and all 
the golden youth. 

That had been when the Lismores were her Lismores^ 
and nothing at all, unknown people, to Colombo. That 
was the time in which Lismore had talked to her of the 
gray house where he was bom, and his father's father 
before him, and had laid bare to her his fondness for it, 
painting for her its lawns stretching to the wide river, 
its woods and pastures, its noble prospect of hill and 
plain. 

Phil had listened to him with a strange happy com- 
motion of heart. He had talked to her as if he 
expected her to share his love for the place, and had no 
fear of wearying her by its praises since to her too it 
must be dear. He had snatched at her consent to come 
— then. But now, was it not all changed? Would 
not Colombe be the welcome guest to mother and son ? 

And now, would Colombe be so ready to take her 
mother to Dalkey ? 

One day when they were alone she asked Colombe a 
question which lay very near her heart, and the answer 
to which would be indirectly the answer to other un- 
asked questions. 

" What's the matter between you and Piers ? " she 
asked. 

Colombe glowered like a pretty, angry child. 
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''More than we are ever likely to make np/' she 
answered. 

Phil sighed, a sigh of patience with Ciolombe. 

" Are yon snre you can do without him ? You were 
always so fond of him/' she reminded her. 

''He was hateful to me," said Colombe, tapping 
with her small foot on the floor. 

" Why ? " 

"I don't want to tell you. You will take Piers' 
part against me. You were always on his side." 

" When it was your side. Wliat has Piers done ? " 

From long acquaintance with Colombe, Phil knew 
that she had done something she was ashamed of and 
would fain not confess. It was the Colombe of the old 
childish days who stood there with mutinous, pursed 
lips and dilated eyes. Phil had a fancy which made 
her smile, that at any moment Colombe might thrust 
her knuckles into her eyes, as she had been used to do 
long ago when confronted with some fault her pretty 
ways could not pass off as a virtue. 

" What was it, Colombe ? " 

"EeaUy, PhU " 

" I know it isn't my affair. Still, if you don't tell me 
I shall ask Piers. What have you been doing, Colombe?" 

Colombe flung out her hands with a little theatrical 
gesture, and lapsed into a French exclamation, a sure 
sign of disturbance of mind. 
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"ManDieu! What have /been doing ? Tetyou said 
70U didn't take his part If 70a will have it, then, he 
called me vulgar. Vulgar ! Imagine it, FhiL I vulgar T* 

"Why?" 

" Ah, you are hard to me. Tou are not Uke the old 
Phil of late." 

" When am I hard to you ? " cried Phil, the habit 
of tenderness asserting itself. " When am I ever hard 
to you— Colombo ? " She spoke the name like the 
tenderest of caresses. "Only I cannot imagine what 
you did to make Piers hard to you." 

" I told him, when he pressed me to be engaged to 
him, that he had better take his suit to Eachel Pike." 

" You said that, Colombe ! " 

Phil's tone was one of utmost incredulity, and now 
the shamed red surged in Colombe's cheeks. 

" You said that, Colombe ! No wonder Piers said 
what he did. You might have spared poor Eachel." 

Tears filled Colombo's eyes. 

" I didn't mean it, Phil, you know I didn't. How 
coiUd 1 say it, meaning it ? It was one of the foolish 
things one sometimes says, not thinking how they may 
be taken. I never remembered Rachel's fancy for 
Piers, and that she had let all the world see it. And 
Piers should have known it, and you should have 
known it. Her name was the first that occurred to 
me. I am not a little cat, Phil." 
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The tears glistened on Colombe's long eye-lashes. 
Her bosom heaved. In her agitation she was tearing 
to pieces her tiny fine handkerchief. 

Phil made a step towards her and put a fond caressing 
arm about her neck. 

"There, Colombo darling/' she said, ''I ought to 
have known you better. Forgive me, dear." 

Colombo, immediately mollified, returned Phil's 
kisses. 

" But Piers should have known it too. He should 
not have so misjudged me," she went on, pouting. '' I 
couldn't ever care for a man again who had so mis- 
judged me. Imagine, Phil, he called me vtUgar" 

" I dare say he is very sorry by this. Why I, even 
I, who have known you all our lives, misjudged you 
for a second. And I like Piers' indignation for the 
other girl. I think a man ought always to have a 
tender feeling for a woman who has cared for him, even 
unasked. I am sure a really nice man always has. 
If I ever married I should like to know that my 
husband felt like that for his old sweethearts. I should 
never be jealous, never feel that he was less mine." 

Colombo gazed at her in wonder. 

" There should never be any one but me," she said 
slowly. " Still, I never was horrid to other girls. I 
never encouraged another girl's lover to follow me, if 
I could help it." 
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"Hardly ever, dear Ck)lombe. So he went away 
from you in anger ? " 

" I told him to go. I had not to tell him twice. 
He went. The next time I saw him he was with 
Eachel at the cricket match in the College Park. I 
did not look at them, yet I knew that Rachel was 
in the seventh heaven. Piers was as polite to her, 
more polite than he ever was to me." 

" It would be curious, if, after all, your sending him to 
Eachel meant that he went to her and — and — stayed." 

Phil made the speech with deliberation, watching 
for the effect of it on Colombe. 

" Bah ! " Colombe*s hands closed and unclosed. '* It 
is not likely. She will marry that Mr. Armitage of 
her own religion who has always wanted her. She 
will be quite happy. With a plain girl like Eachel 
the element of gratitude comes in. But Piers, no. 
It would never do for Piers." 

After this interview, Phil seemed a little brighter. 
She was 8ui*e that the trouble between Colombe and 
Piers would be easily cured. Then would Colombe's 
shadow be removed from Phil's vineyard. 

Phil had the thought, and then she laughed and 
sighed. 

" Colombe's shadow ! " she repeated. " Why, 
Colombe could never bring shadow. Anywhere she 
came, sunshine must precede her, sunshine follow her." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ILLNESS. 

IlALPH Featuerstonehaugh was ill. He had come in 
drenched to the skin, had not changed, and had taken no 
harm from that. But the next day he had put on the 
clothes exactly as they were laid aside — thanks to the 
negligence of the slut who miskept his house and who 
had neglected to dry them. 

Double pneumonia. In anybody it would have been 
terribly serious; but in Mr. Featherstonehaugh's case 
the result was a thing to be feared. 

Dr. Flynn had brought the news to Castle O'Kelly, 
shaking his head over the patient. 

'' In a man of his age/' repeated Miss Fin, after him. 
By a movement of her chair she had shut Miss Peggy 
into a dim comer. " What do you mean by a man of 
his age ? Balph Featherstonehaugh is a young man." 

" He will never see sixty again." 

"D'ye call that old ? Isn't the world being run by 
men of sixty and older ? What about your statesmen of 
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to-day ? What about your generals ? What about all 
your leaders of men ? " 

" Too old," said the doctor, shaking his head. 

"You've great impudence, Micky Flynn, because 
you're but fifty-five, and I remember you in petticoats, 
to come flinging my age in my face. " 

"I never said anything about your age, ma'am. I 
was talking of our poor friend Featherstonehaugh's. 
I'm incapable of saying anything about a lady's age." 

" By implication, man, by implication," stormed Miss 
Fin. " You know I've the advantage of Ralph Feather- 
stonehaugh in years. Tut-tut, don't come here fright- 
ening us with your ages and what not." 

" I wish to heaven I was only an alarmist. I've sent 
for a couple of nurses for our poor friend. It will be a 
hard battle. He has been but half-fed and neglected in 
every way these many years. Lord, the state of his 
house ! I wish I had the flogging of the woman that's 
responsible. And that biings me to my business. Miss 
Fin. The man is almost your kinsman. Can't you or 
Miss Peggy or the young ladies here take command, 
turn that slut out of the kitchen, and get some one into 
it who can be trusted, and has no liking for living in 
a sty ? " 

There was a sound like a heavy sigh. Dr. Flynn 
sprang to his feet. 

" God bless my soul, it's Miss Peggy ! " he cried. 
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** What's the matter with Mias Peggy ? She's fainted, 
Miss Fin ! Don't yon be frightened, ma'am. Here, let 
me lay her down. Open her dress a bit. Water, Phil, 
and your smelling salts if you have them." 

Phil was obeying his directions quietly and quickly, 
while Miss Fin looked on with a face in which there 
was more than the alarm caused by her sister^s faint. 

" She had always great sensibility," she said, moisten- 
ing her lips as though she found it hard to speak. '' To 
hear of danger to an old friend like £alph was more 
than she could bear." 

*' I'd no business to talk about it before her," muttered 
the doctor. 

" You didn't know how tender a heart she had. See ! 
she's coming to! She'll be all right, won't she, 
doctor ? " 

" She'll be all right, Miss Fin. She's like a great 
many ladies, leads too quiet a life. If I were you. Miss 
Fin, I'd send Miss Peggy over to look after Feather- 
stonehaugh. It will keep her from — ^it will interest 
her, you know. And now she has heard the poor fellow 
is so ill, and has been so neglected '* 

" Thanks to your tongue ! " said Miss Fin, grimly. 
" And you forget, doctor. Balph Featherstonehaugh's 
a single man." 

" Scandal will never touch them," blurted Dr. Flynn, 
a little irritably. '* Tes, she's coming to. She'll be 
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herself in a little while. Ah ! how do you feel now, 
Miss Peggy ? " 

Miss Peggy opened dark eyes in a very white face, 
and then struggled to get up. 

" Tm so sorry," she began. 

" Stay where you are till you feel better. You'll be 
all right presently. I want you to be strong, for I've 
some work for you to do." 

Miss Peggy's eyes searched Dr. Fljmn's face. Then 
she remembered the occasion of her illness, and a great 
fear looked out of her eyes. 

"You were saying that — that " she began 

feebly. 

Dr. Flynn took the fluttering hands between his 
own. 

" I was saying that Ralph Featherstonehaugh was ill, 
and that you were going to help me to pull him 
through, with the blessing of God. There, is that 
easier ? " arranging a pillow under her head. " But, if 
you're going to go in for fainting, you'll be no use to us 
at all — none at all, Miss Peggy." 

" I've never done such a thing in my life before, have 
I, sister ? " asked Miss Peggy, in whose face a gleam of 
hope had eclipsed the terror. " And I shall be quite 
able, I think " 

Her eyes turned again to her sister in mute appeal. 

" Phil perhaps might go with me to Featherstonehaugh 
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Hall?" she said. ''He's an old Mend, sister. We 
mustn't fail him if we can help him now he's laid 
low." 

Miss Fin looked away for a few seconds of time. 
Then she seemed to swallow something in her throat. 

" Now what bee has Fin got in her bonnet ? " the 
doctor asked himself. " K she's going to be proper 
about it, I'll have to take her apart and tell her she'll 
be the death of the pair of them." 

But the speech which seemed so difficult for Miss 
Fin to get out made his resolve unnecessary. 

" You shall go, Peggy, my woman," she said. " You 
shall go as soon as ever you're well enough. Poor 
Ealph! I take blame to myself that we didn't look 
after him better." 

" Perhaps the day will come when he'll thank God 
for the pneumonia," said the doctor, enigmatically, 
drawing ;on his gloves as he spoke. " I must be off 
now, but if I were you, ma'am, I'd put in Miss Peggy 
and a couple of able-bodied women as soon as possible. 
I've left a good woman in charge of him till the nurses 
come. But there'll be a deal of doing to make the 
house fit even for them. Turn in an army of scrubbers. 
/ I wonder the poor fellow didn't get blood-poisoning 
before he took the pneumonia. Going to help your 
aunt— eh, Phil ? " 

"Why, yes, Dr. Flynn," Phil answered cordially. 
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" I think we can beat up a couple of good women and 
let them follow us over. We might have one or two 
rooms habitable before the nurses come — eh, Aunt 
P^ggy ^ When do they come, doctor ? " 

" I expect one to-night." 

" You shall have Bessie," said Aunt Fin, with great 
magnanimity. " Bessie will know where to find the 
women to suit her, and see that they do their work. 
I? Oh, I shall get on very well. Bessie's niece, 
Hannah, will take her place for the present." 

Aunt Fin was thorough once she had taken up a 
thing. Scarcely an hour had elapsed before Tim 
Healy, laden with stores for the neglected house, was 
being led down the carriage-drive of Castle O'Kelly by 
Miss Fin herself. 

Miss P^gy, looking rather washy, but more cheerful 
than might have been expected, sat amid the blankets 
and sheets and pillow-cases and many other things 
which made a pjrramid of the little cart. 

" Don't let that little baste know yez are tumin' him 
into a furniture van," had been Bodkin's parting 
advice, " or he'll think yez are puttin' him on a level 
with an ass, an' 'tis sittin' in the road he'll be an' 
refusin' to budge lest any wan should take him for a 
tinker's ass that doesn't mind carryin' the budget. The 
pride of him is terrific." 

It was as good for Phil as for Peggy to have the 
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inunediate work to do. But to neither of them fell the 
task of diflTniBfling Moll Malone, who had the reputation 
of being a virago. Miss Fin spared her young people 
that. 

*' Go ! " she said majestically ; " go where you will 
have no chance of injuring any one but yourself. Your 
wages will be paid through Father C!onsidine. Be out* 
side this house, Moll Malone, in ten minutes at the 
outside/' 

** Well, you're a great ^ould piece of consequence/' 
began Moll, putting her arms akimbo, and prepared for 
a good scold. 

Miss Fin turned and fietced her steadily. It was a 
boast of the old lady's that an inferior had never been 
rude to her. Anyhow, on this occasion, before the pride 
in the kindling O'Eelly eye, the dilated O'Eelly 
nostril, the foe. broke and fled, calling back as she 
climbed the narrow stairs which led to what had been 
her sleeping apartment, a remark to the effect that she 
was glad to be out of it, for a "dhreary ould hole of a 
barracks," and that they wouldn't find her in it again, 
not if they went on their bended knees to her. After 
that they saw no more of Moll Malone. 

Bessie and her scrubbing brigade were soon in 
possession of the house, and the sluicing of water could 
be heard in every part of it, and the welcome sound of 
the scrubbing brush. The smell of Sunlight Soap was. 
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Phil declared, as refreshing as rain after a long drought, 
and made her feel as though the purified rooms were 
praising the Lord, a remark which rather alarmed Miss 
Peggy as smacking of profanity. 

For to-day Miss Peggy let the more vigorous people 
have their way in the house. To-morrow the pro- 
fessional nurses would have come, and she would have 
no longer undisputed right to the sick room. So to-day 
ihe sat very still by Ealph Featherstonehaugh's bed, 
while he dozed in the troubled sleep of fever, or 
awoke to draw breaths which were every one acute 
torture. 

He recognized her by his bedside, and seemed hardly 
surprised that she should be there, but very glad to 
see her. 

Miss Peggy telling Phil afterwards how he had not 
seemed to find her presence strange, said, with a 
blush — 

" Sure, you were right, Phil dear ! 'Tis many a year 
I ought to have been there, though I wouldn't say the 
like to Fin for worlds." 

Then Phil knew that Miss Peggy's emancipation had 
begim. 

"But some one will have to say it to Aunt Fin," 
she answered. " If he lives/' she added under her 
breath. 

That he should not live was a thought that never 
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seemed to have occuired to Miss Peggy — she only of 
them all. 

Evening and the long car brought the professional 
nurse^ a rosy cheeked capable woman, with the sort of 
cold cheerfulness which belongs to her class. 

Her presence scared Miss Peggy firom the sick room. 
To see her hanging up her cloak and bonnet, and 
settling herself down as for a long stay, alarmed the 
little spinster with a sense of danger that was absent 
while she had only the familiar faces about her. 

'' She frightens me, dear Phil, especially now she has 
her white gown on, and those hard white cap-strings 
tied under her chin. I wish she did not wdbr those 
dark glasses. If I could see her eyes perhaps she 
would not frighten me." 

''You are tired, over-wroii^ht, too much tried for 
one day," said Phil, taking her aunf s trembling hands. 
" In a day or two you will find Sister Clara a tower of 
strength. Bemember, she has one purpose with us — 
to pull Uncle Balph through as quickly as possible." 

None of them then or afterwards talked as if there 
was a question of anything but ''pulling through," 
though as the days passed Balph Featherstonehaugh 
went nearer and nearer the gates through which there 
IB no return ; once, indeed, seemed to sUp within, and 
was barely drawn back and held to earth in a suspense 
that lasted days and nights. 
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And now Phil found a potent argument with Miss 
Peggy to keep her strong. 

" If Aunt Fin knows how much you are over-tried 
she will never let you stay," she said. 

" Ah, but I should stay. Even Fin could not take 
me away." 

" But you must be capable if you stay," said Phil, 
shaking her with a little light touch that was a caress ; 
" and not be a sick woman on our hands. Here are 
the keys. Who is going to take them, you or I ? " 

" I," cried Miss Peggy, in nervous haste, seizing upon 
the keys which had rusted disused in Moll Malone's 
hands. 

" To-morrow there will be plenty to do," went on 
PhiL " I have told Bessie to set aside all the china. 
The rough hands of the working women mustn't touch 
that. And the plate — it is like pewter. I think I 
should enjoy polishing the plate. And we must see 
if the linen cupboard is quite depleted. There will 
be lot3 of clean linen wanted." 

Miss Peggy's face had become interested. Yes, there 
would be plenty for her and Phil to do while that grim 
fight was being waged in the sick room upstairs, where 
their cause was in such capable hands. 

" Take care of Peggy," was Miss Fin's parting injunc- 
tion to PhiL " Peggy's a tender creature, I'm doing 
more for Balph Featherstonehaugh in leaving her here 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RIVALS. 

CoLOMBE came every day to ask for Uncle Ealph, 
bringing, even at the darkest hour, brightness and hope 
with her. 

In the transformed house which now shone with 
purity, there was need of comfort. Never had any 
patient within Dr. Flynn's experience gone quite so 
near the borders of the undiscovered country without 
passing over them. The doctor was an old bachelor, 
yet had a soft spot in his heart for women. He spoke 
to Phil, nodding his head in Miss Peggy's direction, 
of the stimulant stronger than anything in the phar- 
macopceia, that the desire to live for a woman's sake 
had proved to his patient. 

" She shall marry him," he said, with resolution writ 
large on his face, " if I have to kill Miss Fin for it, and 
drag the bride to the altar." 

Now, when the long convalescence was well estab- 
lished, Phil remembered something she had been neg- 
lecting in the stress of the illness. 
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The workmen must be by this time out of Aclare 
Lodge. The place was almost ready for its master; 
but there were the finishiTig woman's touches which 
Phil had promised that her hands should give the 
little house. 

She spoke of it to Colombo with difficulty. 

Colombo clapped her hands as she Ustened. 

''Now that things are going well here/' she said, 
"you can leave Aunt Peggy. Or, perhaps, Aunt 
Peggy would come with us to save the proprieties. 
But why didn't Mrs. lismore give it to me to do ? " 
she asked. '' I should have done it while you were 
here, Phil, and saved you all the trouble." 

" I think I hardly wished to be saved," said Phil, 
with a slight frown. " I like doing things of the sort, 
though I am less clever than you. Mrs. Lismore 
asked me to do it. I thought you would like to help. 
That is all." 

"Let us get Aunt Peggy's work-basket, and start 
at once. You say the stuffii are all there. You should 
have let me help to choose them. I have such good 
taste, and I would nearly as soon handle chintzes as 
roses." 

" You weren't here when Mrs. Lismore asked me." 

" Ah, that explains it. Well, Phil dear, I am sure it 
was very good of you, very good to take the trouble." 

Phil started as though a gadfly had stung her ; but 
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there was Colombe, contemplating herself in a girandole 
on the wall, pleased as a child with the little doll-like 
image she presented, and quite unconscious of offence. 
As soon as she looked at her, Phil's resentment passed. 
She would have deJirly liked to keep that bit of work 
for herself, but some feeling, hardly explicable to her- 
self, had made her ask for Colombo's clever help. He 
might like it. She had no right to deprive the house 
of the added grace Colombo's fingers would give it. 
Twenty such scruples, honourable and painful, had 
moved her. 

She hurt herself unnecessarily in a way that showed 
her youth. She could be the drudge; Colombe, the 
artist. The owner of the house would delight in 
Colombo's part of the work. He would not discover 
Phil's faithful delicate stitches without which Colombo's 
draping and festooning, caught with a lazy tacking 
thread, would drop to pieces in a little while. 

"I couldn't have chosen better myself," cried 
Colombe, over Phil's choice of curtains and carpets, 
*'and he will be delighted, although he will hardly 
know what delights him. These windows must be 
treated as casement windows. The chintz hanging 
full and free, and a deep frill above. The chintz 
with the overblown roses for this room, and the green 
carpet with the rose-wreaths." 

Phil listened in silence. So she had planned it, but 
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she would not say so. By-and-bye, she could hear 
Ciolombe explaining the whole to the owner, quite un- 
intentionally foigetting Phil's share. Well, if it must 
be so, it must be so, she acquiesced. If he liked 
Colombo to think for him, he must have his liking. 
Yet, of a sudden, Phil's heart leaped up with a remem- 
brance of how he had looked, the things he had said, 
about this veiy matter. 

Ah, if he really wanted her; if all that had not been, 
only an impulse of gratitude and affection towards her, 
even Colombo should not have stood in the way. She 
remembered her father's words on his death-bed. If 
she had a right to be there she must stay, even if 
Colombo stepped aside. It was enervating for any 
one to be placed perpetually in the sunshine. There 
was Mama ; Mama in her virtuous dajrs thought less of 
other people's rights than she had ever done in those 
imregenerate. And Mama had stood in the simshine 
through all the days of her second marriage. 

There was the matter of the flowers. But, no, no 
no; there must be some explanation of that. After 
her first jealousy was over, Phil realized that it was 
impossible lismore could have deliberately given the 
flowers to Colombo. But the remembrance of what 
Horatio had said about Colombo's implication that 
Lismore had given her the flowers stood in the way. 
If Colombo should tell her that ! And i^ after all, in 
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her heart of hearts she did not believe it 1 What a 
crumbling there would be of the fabric of old affection 
and faith ! And she must always, always take Colombo's 
word for it, since it was a question that even for his 
happiness, much less her own, she could not ask 
Lismore himself. 

She was kneeling on the floor cutting out a sofa- 
cover when Colombo's voice broke in on these disjointed 
and troubled thoughts, 

" It is very nearly time for Dalkey, Phil," it said. 
Phil suddenly stiffened. 

"You are going, Colombo," she answered, a little 
coldly. 
" Why, I have only just come ! " 
By the voice Phil could tell that Colombo's face had 
fallen. But she was not going to help Colombo to stay 
till the Lismores returned. And there was the matter 
of the visit. Doubtless Mrs. Lismore would write. 
Any post might bring a letter from her. 

Phil had a sudden wild conviction that if she could 
see Lismore without Colombo's presence, things would 
come right. And if, after all, it was Colombo he wanted, 
no harm would be done. K he could be so unstable, 
thought Phil, the giving him up would be easy. It 
would not have been him she cared for. The thing she 
could not endure was the uncertainty as to whether she 
had not thrown away her own happiness after all. 

p 
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'' There is notching here to keep yon,*' she said. ** You 
will eojoy yourself much more at Dalkey." 

"I think I shall stay here/' Ciolombe answered 
in a quiet, mutinous voice. Was this really Colombo ? 
ColombOi who had always been pliable and ready to fall 
in with the will of others if she could not prevail on 
them to do as she wished. 

''I shall stay here, Phil," she repeated, ''till it is 
time for me to go to S^nockarea. Oh, I foigot I had 
not told you. The lismores are detained there till 
September. They have asked me to join them and stay 
with them till they come back.'' 

*' Nothing of me ? " asked Phil, with her &ce bent 
low over the stuff she was cutting. 

" Oh, of course, they ask you. Mrs. lismore would 
be too kind not to. But they know that one of us must 
go to Mama." 

" You must go, Colombo." 

" Dear Phil, I want to go to Ejiockarea." 

It was the coaxing voice with which she had wheedled 
her favourite dolls firom Phil in the old dajrs ; but now 
it failed of its purpose. 

*' I want to go too," said PhiL " The invitation was 
given to me, before you appeared on the scene." 

** But my coming on the scene made an immense 
difTerenoe. You must know that it did, PhiL" 

" I know nothing," said Phil, stiffer and paler because 
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she knew Colombe was blushing. " I only know that 
you are vain and selfish, Colombe." 

Colombe flew to Phil's side and dropped on her knees 
beside her. 

" Mon Dim ! I, vain and selfish ! And you say it, 
Phil, you who have always praised me ! You 6ire 
jesting now, Phil, surely, surely ! Look up at me and 
say that it is only a bad jest." 

Phil let her face be lifted to meet Colombe's kisses. 
There was no doubt about the genuineness of Colombo's 
concern. She looked scared, and tears had rushed into 
her eyes. 

" There, there," she said, under the influence of the 
old love, ** I did not mean it, not altogether." 

'* You startled me, Phil, I could not imagine what 
had changed you towards me. Why, Phil, that will 
never be wide enough, child. Give me your scissors. 
You are no good at the cutting out. But about this visit. 
Can't we both go ? Let us send up Aunt Fin alone to 
take Mama to Dalkey." 

But Phil shook her head. 

" One of us must go to Mama," she said, " though Aunt 
Fin would go too, I dare say. She has been worried 
about Aunt Peggy. You had the Italian trip, Colombe." 

" I was willing to give it up to you." 

" I know. But I was glad to give it up to you. 
Perhaps I have given up too much all our lives." 
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" Surely only things you did not care for, Phil. Our 
ways have always been so different." 

" Occasionally I did care." 

Phil was weary of the discussion. 

Colombe finished cutting the sofa-cover. Then she 
slipped an arm caressingly about Phil's neck. 

*' You have always been the dearest of Phils," she 
said in a whisper, " and I am so sorry you gave me up 
things you wanted yourself. But now, dear Phil, this 
is a thing which cannot matter to you. It matters all 
the world to me. If I go back to Dalkey and leave 
you to go to Knockarea he will be hurt ; he will believe 
it means that I don't care." 

"You only knew him for a few days," answered 
Phil, enduring the caress. 

" A few days ! Who takes count of time in such 
matters ? Every one must have seen that he had eyes 
for none but me. You were so engrossed with your 
own love-affair that you did not notice, Phil. His dear 
old mother too. I am sure she wishes for nothing 
better. Let me go, dear, dear Phil ! I wiU give you 
up everything you like all the rest of our days. But 
let me go this time." 

" You take too much for granted, Colombe. Are 
you sure he cares ? " 

" Sure ! " 

At another time Phil would have laughed at the 
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dramatic voice in which Colombe said that " Sure ! " 
Now she only sighed. 

" What am I to tell Piers Vanhomrigh when I see 
him?" 

" Piers ! Piers is an insolent boy. He will not ask 
you anything concerning me. You know I have 
refused him for so long, Phil. At last he understands 
that I am in earnest, and wiU let me be. Has he ever 
stayed away so long before ? " 

" He never has." 

" He will come no more. Take my word for it. Ah, 
Phil, I have never really cared till now — never till now. 
Give me my chance, Phil. I shall be a good woman 
if I marry Boss Lismore." 

Phil lifted her head suddenly and laughed. 

" Why do you talk about my giving you your chance, 
you fooUsh child? Your chance will be if — if Mr. 
Lismore cares for you. There ; I have nothing to do 
with it. I am not your Providence. After all it is 
only a mere country visit you ask me to give up." 

Colombe breathed a deep sigh against Phil's ear. 
Her cause was won. But how obstinate Phil had been 
about it ! There had been a moment when Colombe 
had feared that Phil was going to remain obstinate. 

And she had never asked to see Mrs. Lismore's letter, 
the letter which had put Phil first, written to Colombe 
only because Phil's duties in the sick house had thrown 
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all correspondence on Colombe. What an escape! 
thought Colombe. And then, what a dear Phil was ! 
So unlike most girls. No craft, no guile in her. Ah 
well, Colombe was going to be awfully good to Phil in 
the future. The future Lord Chancellor must look to 
his p's and q's, or he would not have Colombo's darling 
PhiL 

Colombe put away from her a little uneasiness she 
had had once about lismore's being attracted by PhiL 
Was it likely, seeing that she had put out all her 
attractions to win him ? It was only an old wise cold 
person like Horatio Bryden who could be cool enough 
in face of Colombo's battery to choose Phil, to know 
her worth a world full of Colombes. So said Colombe 
in her thoughts, and then, enchanted with her own 
generosity, she flung her aims about Phil's neck and 
hugged her. 

" How shall I ever thank you ? " she cried. 

But Phil was not equal yet to bearing Colombo's 
thanks. She pushed her away gently. 

" We must work," she said, " and get this done as 
soon as possible. Then you can fetch Mrs. lismore 
back the key of the house, and tell her I kept my 
promise. A week ought to do it. Then I shall go 
back to Dublin and get Mama away." 

" Need you wait for that, Phil ? There is nothing 
I cannot do." 
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" I prefer to keep my promise," replied Phil, in a 
voice which showed she had her mind made up. Then 
an odd gleam came into her eyes. 

" I am to look after Hers ? " she said, " to console 
him? Well, I shaU do that" 

" You could not, Phil," replied Colombe, \vith some 
resentment. " In all the years I have known him no 
one could make up to Piers for my absence." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"THE OLD DAYS, THE OLD WAYS. 



if 



Phil was at Dalkey. Miss Fin had followed her now 
that Miss Peggy was at home, and was her companion 
in those rambles over Eilliney Hill and through the 
Yale of Shanganagh, which before her coming had been 
oompanionless, except for a dog^s company. For Mrs. 
Featherstonehaugh, despite her doctor's orders, trans- 
acted nearly as much of her charitable business by 
post as she had done in town on her untiring feet, and 
was incessantly at her desk. 

" When I give up my work, Phil," she said, smiling 
a little wanly, " you may believe that I have not much 
longer to stay in the world. It is all I have to live 
for now." 

Phil did not remind her that she had still two 
daughters. She would leave her mother in the cool 
room in Sorrento Terrace overlooking that divine 
stretch of sea and mountain, and wander away with 
her Irish terrier puppy at her heels. Fat was a dog 
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of indomitable spirit, and from the first refused to be 
carried, be the way never so weary and long. Perhaps 
at the moment there was no human companionship 
quite so desirable ; but before her Aunt Fin had come 
Phil had thought out so much of her own affairs as 
required hard thinking, and had attained to a melan- 
choly resignation. 

She had walked down a good deal of the bitterness 
of it before Miss O'Kelly joined her ; and was thankful 
for the quietness and freedom it was possible to attain 
so near her own doors. Solitude seemed just then the 
one thing desirable. Dalkey was full of gay and happy 
people that hot August. It was easy to leave behind 
her the girls in summer frocks, and the blazer-clad 
youths, the bands and the boating, and escape to the 
quietness of inland glens and heather-clad hills. 

Aunt Fin found Phil looking less brown and whole- 
some than she had been at Castle O'Kelly, but having 
something on her own mind that of a sudden had made 
her feet drag with the tiredness of old age, she was not 
very critical of want of gaiety in others. Peggy had 
not spoken to her before they parted of any altered 
conditions in her relations with Ralph Featherstone- 
haugh. All of a sudden Peggy had thrown her cap 
over the windmiUs, had tended the sick man like a 
wife, and now that she was once more back at Castle 
O'Kelly went to and from Featherstonehaugh Hall with 
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''Ah, there you are wrong. Uncle Ralph will be 
out of his mind with J07 if Aunt "Peggy will take him 
even now. He has been dreadfully neglected for want 
of a wife, poor thing ! Do you think they have settled 
it at last, Aunt Fin ? " 

Phil was looking away towards Sorrento and thinking 
of the lovers there. Miss Fin's sudden alarmed colour 
ebbed away, leaving her paler than usual. Her eyes 
were despairing. But even if Phil had been look- 
ing, of course the night hid the old lady's changes of 
expression. 

''I used to wonder," she said at last, ''why they 
didn't marry, till I gave up thinking about it. Why 
didn't they, Phil ? " 

" Because Aunt Peggy loved you too well to leave 
you. Aunt Fin." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " cried Miss Fin, with sudden 
fury. " She'd never let me stand in her way like that, 
I who would always have done anything to make her 
happy." 

" I think she was wrong. Aunt Fin, but she did." 

"And it is too late now," said Miss Fin, slowly. 
There was something piteous in her look at the smooth 
outline of Phil's young cheek. 

" It is not too late," said Phil, remorseless as fate. 
"They are as fond of each other as ever. I think 
Uncle Ralph's illness has settled it." 
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"P^ggy could not make such a change — at her 
age. If what you are telling me is true, Phil — and 
yoimg people are sometimes too sure — Peggy has learnt 
to be happy without marriage. The past can never be 
undone." 

Miss Fin was pleading for her life; but Phil was 
insensible to the prayer in her voice. 

" They ought to marry now," she said. " I told Aunt 
Peggy she was wrong. She said you were so proud. 
I said your love was stronger than your pride." 

" You talked with Peggy about it ? " 

Miss Fin's voice no longer prayed that she might be 
spared. There was the certainty of calamity in it now. 

" We talked about it, when I was at Castle O'Kelly, 
before Uncle Ealph's illness. Aunt Peggy wasn't 
happy then in the sense of a divided duty. There was 
you on one side. She loved you so much, and she 
owed you, she says, a debt she could only repay that 
way." 

" Fudge 1 " interrupted Miss Fin. " Peggy owe a 
debt to me, indeed ! What would my life have been 
without her ? I thought we should have been together 
for the rest of the time." 

The old, indomitable voice broke piteously. 

" On the other hand," went on Phil, " there is Uncle 
Balph. Could she let him go back to the state he was 
living in ? I think perhaps she would have allowed 
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Uiings to drift to the end if the pneumonia had not 
frightened her. Even now she holds back from giving 
Uncle Balph the tardy reparation she owes him for all 
the years in which she should have been his wife, 
because she cannot bear to hurt you." 

'She would marry him, Phil, only for me? You 
think so, Phil ? You are sure of it ? " 

"She is under a delusion. Aunt Fin. She thinks 
you would not take a seat in the chimney-comer of 
Featherstonehaugh Hall. She cannot bear to leave 
you. Poor Aunt Peggy is torn in two between her two 
loves." 

'^ Perhaps I am too old to take a seat in other 
people's chimney-comers, Phil." 

The voice was heart-broken, and it pierced through 
Phil's young absorption in her own sorrow. 

"Dear Aunt Fin," she said, "have I hurt you? 
Perhaps I ought not to have spoken, though I felt I 
ought. Come to us if you will not accept Aunt Peggy's 
hospitality. You know that we should love to have 
you." 

"Never mind, Phil," answered Miss Fin, standing 
up with a forlom air, " you did right to tell me. It 
isn't your telling me hurts. It is that I should have 
stood in Peggy's way all those years, that I may be 
standing in it stilL I dare say I can arrange to stand 
out of it without troubling any one over-much." 
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They went home in silence. 

The next day Miss O'Kelly announced her intention 
of going to Dublin, 

" No, Phil," she said, " I shan't ask you to come with 
me, thank you all the same. I know Dublin has no 
attraction for you these hot days. Enjoy yourself your 
own way, my dear. In fact, I have business to do that 
I prefer to do alone." 

Miss O'Kelly looked older, grayer, sadder, that 
brilliant morning, and Phil's heart smote her. Well ; 
some one had to be hurt, and Aunt Peggy and Uncle 
Ralph had done without each other long enough. 
Aunt Fin would surely get over the revelation and 
bend her pride so far as to take a seat in Mrs. Ealph 
Featherstonehaugh's chimney-comer for the remaining 
years of her life. 

The afternoon dragged itself away in long golden 
hours, and Aunt Fin did not return. Dinner-time 
came and went and no Aunt Fin. Phil was a little 
alarmed then, for the Misses O'Kelly were punctiliously 
polite, but no doubt she had stayed with Mrs. Maxwell 
or some other old friend, who had got over her scruples 
in the matter of allowing her hostesses to wait dinner. 
A telegram would not commend itself to Aunt Fin's 
mind. She always declared that she could never bear 
to send one lest it should frighten the recipient out of 
his or her wits. She might have written early in the 
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day, believing the letter would reach them before 
dinner. 

With such thoughts Phil solaced her oneaoness till 
the dinner hour had passed. Mrs. Featherstonehaugfa 
was too busy about many things to be easily alarmed ; 
and Phil would not have been perhaps if she had not 
been haunted by a memory of the old thin figure when 
Aunt nn had stood upright after their talk last nighty 
of the forlorn way she had folded herself in her flower- 
embroidered lace shawl like Geesar when he fell with 
all his wounds at the foot of Pompey's statue. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AUNT FIN EFFACES HEBSELF. 

In her first anxiety Phil went to her mother for 
consolation. So certain was she that something had 
happened, — ^why had she been so blind as not to 
recognize the air of desperate resolve in the old figure 
ere yet it was too late ? — that she poured the whole 
story into Mrs. Featherstonehaugh's half-indiGferent, 
half-scandalized ears. She receiyed scant comfort. 

'' In the first place, my dear Phil," said her mother, 
"it was a little stupid and presumptuous of you to 
meddle. As for the aunts, I have very little patience 
with them. If Peggy wanted to marry, why couldn't 
she do it before she came to the time of life when 
maniage is ridiculous ? And if she and Balph are going 
to marry — a most hazardous experiment I call it at 
their age — why on earth should Fin make a fuss about 
it ? K they will do anything so very undignified, why 
not let them do it as quietly as possible ? '" 

" 1 may as well tell you that I don't agree with you 

Q 
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a bit about the marriage/' snapped Phili the hurt tears 
rushing to her eyes. How easily tears come in youth ! 
With what difficulty when one has left youth behind ! 
''But that was not what I came to talk about. I 
want to know what we are to do about Aunt Fin ? " 

" Wait!* answered Mrs. Featherstonehaugh^ dipping 
her industrious pen in the ink, and holding it poised 
above the report at which Phil had interrupted her, 
" Wait. You are absurdly impetuous, Phil. A thousand 
things may have kept your aunt." 

Phil watched with fascinated curiosity a great drop 
of ink form on the end of her mother's pen. If it should 
fall, the fairness of the beautiful manuscript her mother 
prided herself on making would be spoilt, and she, 
Phil, would be in disgrace. But before it could drop 
Mrs. Featherstonehaugh was writing away briskly as 
though she had forgotten that such persons as the 
Misses O'Kelly ever existed. 

Phil left the room wondering why she had ever come 
there on such an errand. While yet her hand was on 
the door-handle the sharp rat-tat of the postman 
sounded through the house. 

She ran downstairs to receive the letter, and almost 
snatched it from the maid's hands. Then she gave 
a great sigh of relief. The superscription was in the 
spidery Italian handwriting which had been the 
fashionable one when the Misses O'Eelly were young. 
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She opened it where she stood, and read it through 
hastily. Then she thrust it in her pocket, and went 
back to her own room, where, by the waning light, — 
night fell early there since the hills shut out the 
sunset, — she read it again. 

What did it mean ? What was she to do ? 

" My dear Phil," it ran, " I pray that you and your 
dear mother will excuse my absence firom the dinner- 
table this evening. I am going away to a safe and 
comfortable place till Peggy's wedding is done. Tell 
her she has my dear love and blessing, and that I will 
let her know where I am as soon as I see her marriage 
in The Irish Times, I shall be watching the paper 
carefully. Tell her not to be uneasy, because the place 
I have chosen for myself is so comfortable and kindly 
that I may be tempted to stay there altogether. Ask 
Peggy to come to you, dear Phil, and let her see this. 
If you were to write the news to her it would perhaps 
frighten and make her unhappy. I want the thing 
kept as qtiiet as possible. Let Colombe have her visit 
in peace. Think of me as temporarily in retreat. 
Before any one begins to talk I shall doubtless reveal 
myself. Again praying your mother's and your own 
forgiveness. 

" Believe me, dear Phil, 

" Your afTectionate great-aunt, 

" FiNOLA O'Kelly." 
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Phil sat and stared at this epistle, read and re-read 
it with a sinking of the heart as she realized that she 
had had a part in so much unhappiness. 

What was she to do ? To whom to turn for advice I 
All Aunt Fin's friends, Father CJonsidine, Dr. Flynn, 
Uncle Ealph, wero far away. There was no one near 
at hand, except, perhaps, Mrs. Maxwell, to ask for 
help or counsel. 

The thought of Mrs. Maxwell brought a certain 
comfort. She had known Miss Fin so many years. 
Perhaps she might know something of her inclinations, 
her friendships, which Phil did not know. Gould it be 
possible she had gone to Mrs. Maxwell for a shelter ? 

No ; she would never do that, Phil concluded. Why 
Mrs. Maxwell's was the first place they would look for 
her. Had she left Dublin ? 

The envelope fluttered to the floor firom Phil's lap. 
She stooped and picked it up. Then she caught sight 
of a postscript written inside the flap of it. 

" You will please send my trunk to the cloak-room 
at Westland Eow, whence it will be fetched." 

Ah, no. She wjts not with Mrs. MaxweU. Would 
Mrs. Maxwell consent to a scheme which left them all 
in so much painful uncertainty ? If she had sheltered 
Aunt Fin would she not have prevailed upon her to 
forego what Phil called in her own mind this cmelty of 
biding herself away ? 
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She was long before she fell asleep, and awoke on- 
refreshed to a sense of calamity. 

As a matter of duty she decided to show Aunt Fin's 
letter to her mother, and therefore took it with her 
when she went downstairs to the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh was already there, and 
engaged as usual in inspecting her great heap of 
correspondence while she ate a breakfast in which 
she was not interested. Phil set the letter by her 
plate, on which the bacon had turned cold, without 
making any comment. Presently her mother glanced 
at it abstractedly. 

" So you have heard from your aunt," she said with- 
out any lively interest. "Something detained her, I 
suppose. She is with Marcella Maxwell, eh ? " 

" Read and see," answered Phil, curtly. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh laid down the document in 
her hand, as though she relinquished something very 
pleasant in order to read Miss Fin's letter. 

"How extraordinary!" she said. "I should have 
thought Fin had more sense, shouldn't you, Phil ? " 

"You should have seen her that night. Mama. 
Aunt Peggy's marriage will be a terrible blow to her." 

"They will be more comfortable when Peggy is 
married. Balph Featherstonehaugh is not so poor, 
despite the horrible depreciation of property from 
which we have all suffered since '79. I don't see 
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why they shouldn't all have gone on juBt as they were. 
But since Peggy is going to many Balph, or seems 
likely to. Fin ought to be glad. The roof of Feather- 
stonehaugh Hall is sounder than the roof of Castle 
O'Kelly. I never liked to be there of a wild night.*' 
" She won't live with Aunt Veggj/* 
" She had better come to us then." 
Mrs. Fcatherstonehaugh was as truly hospitable as 
any O'Kelly that went before her. 
" She won't do that either." 

'' Will she stay at Castle O'Kelly alone ? Perhaps 
it would not be so lonesome. Peggy will be close at 
hand, and she has her little circle of Mends about 
her." 

" Unless she stays in this place where she is now/' 
said Phil, taking up the letter and re-reading a phrase 
of it. " Where can it be ? " 
'' A convent," suggested Mrs. Featherstonehaugh. 
Phil smiled. 

" I can hardly imagine Aunt Fin in a convent. She 
would die without her game of cards, for one thing. 
She is a most unconventual person." 
" She might be a boarder in one." 
''I hardly think so. Aunt Fin would require a 
freer atmosphere. Fancy her with lights out at nine 
o'clock ! " 
''She will never realize that she is old any more 
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than Peggy/' said Mrs. Featherstonehaugh shaking 
her head. 

"It is our only substitute for the elixir vitcB," 
rejoined Phil. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh went back to her papers, 
and left Phil to her thoughts. Who would help her ? 
Horatio? He waa still in Norway. Piers Vanhom- 
righ ? She thought she could trust Piers ; but he, too, 
seemed to be still abroad. At least he had not been 
to the Mall, and Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had heard 
nothing of him. 

At last she put the letter in her pocket, and stood 
looking at her mother's bent head, so handsome, so 
comely, wearing the widow's cap prettily like a 
crown. 

" I am going to town," she said. " Is there anything 
I can do for you ? " 

'* No, thank you, dear. You will be back for lunch, 
I suppose ? " 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh's thoughts were miles away 
firom what Phil was so deeply concerned about. 

However, when Phil came downstairs a quarter of an 
hour later, dressed for her expedition to town and Mrs. 
Maxwell, the maid was admitting a visitor, of all 
people in the world, Dr. Flynn. 

''I am 80 glad, so glad to see you!" cried Phil, 
receiving him with enthusiasm. " I think I'd almost 
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rather see you at this moment than any one doe in the 
world." 

" Take care, Phil, take care/' he said, " or yonll have 
me forgetting my five-and-fifty years and catting oat 
the young fellows." 

" You dear man/' said Phil, laughing in the pleni- 
tude of her relief, " I'd rather have you just now than 
any young fellow." 

"Why spoil it by the 'just now?'" he asked, his 
bright eyes twinkling amid innumerable lines. 

" Because I'm in trouble." 

" In trouble, Phil ? " 

He pressed her two hands hard between his own. 

" In trouble, child ? Indeed I see now you don't 
look the same Phil. What can I do for you ? " 

Phil drew him into the little front room, gloomy 
even this bright morning, because the crag of Sorrento 
took all its sky. 

'' It is not about myself," she said, blushing a little 
painfully. '' It is about Aunt Fin. I broke it to her 
the other evening, — nay, broke ! I fear I was brutally 
sudden and direct about it — that Aunt Peggy and 
Uncle Ealph ought to marry." 

" Pooh ! Fin knew. Fin knew. She knew when 
Peggy went and sat down in Balph Featherstonehangh's 
house that it meant she would marry him." 
''Perhaps she knew. Perhaps she was xeftudng to 
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know, pushing the knowledge away from her. Her 
voice pleaded to me, as for dear life, to spare her, but 
I had no pity." 

'' Tut-tut ! Such fuss about a marriage that ought to 
have been made thirty years ago. Fin must have 
some sense ; she must have some sense. Where is she, 
that I may have it out with her ? '* 

" She is gone." 

"Gone! God bless my soul, where is she gone 
to?" 

For answer, Phil held out the letter. He took it and 
read it. 

'^ We must find out where she is," he said when he 
had finished reading, " or we'll have Peggy in hysterics. 
Apart from that we must humour her and let her be. 
After all, she forces Peggy's hand, and saves her a 
struggle between sisterly afiection and her feeling for 
the man she is to marry." 

" I have been reproaching myself, " said PhiL " But 
I thought they would have had an explanation before 
they separated — the aunts, I mean. Then, when they 
did not, I began to be afraid that now the strain of 
Uncle Ralph's illness was over Aunt Peggy might 
shilly-shally and keep him waiting a few years longer." 

" Have you summoned Peggy ? " 

"I sent her a telegram this morning, and risked 
frightening the life out of her. I was so anxious to get 
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it over. Do you know^ I fear Aunt Peggy will be {tuious 
with me for meddling, when she learns the result." 

" I shouldn't be afraid of Peggy," said Dr. Flynn, 
twinkling at the bare suggestion. 

"Ah, but I am," answered Phil, mournfully. "To 
have the one anger of a whole gentle lifetime poured 
out on one's head is something to be afraid of." 

"Peggy won't hurt you," said the doctor, easily. 
" Anyhow we'll soften it to her and you. YouTl see 
wo will. And you did the right thing, Phil child. You 
did what their old friends ought to have done long 
ago. I did speak of it once to Father Tom. But 
he shrinks, quite properly, from meddling in such 
matters. I wish his brethren would always be as 
discreet. And what have I to do with such things, 
an old fellow without wife or child ? " 

He shook his head for a minute or two. Then his 
bright eye rested on Phil's face. 

" Feeling the heat, eh, Phil ? " he asked. " Supposing 
wo try a little tonic. Fellowes' Syrup, eh? What! 
you won't ? Then you are an obstinate hussy, and I 
think I'll wash my hands of you." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

"MUCH ADO THERE WAS, GOD WOT ! " 

Dr. Flynn suggested that Phil should take him for a 
walk and show him the beauties of the place during 
the hours before lunch time. They could talk that 
way as well as another, and he guessed that it would 
be a kind thing to give Phil something to do while her 
mind was uneasy. Short of her own company, Phil 
preferred this old friend's to any one else's at the 
present moment. Indeed, it was better than being 
alone, for was he not going to help her with Aunt Peggy, 
and could she not trust his shrewdness and good will to 
do the utmost possible for them in this new trouble ? 

Miss Peggy could by no possibility arrive before 
evening, though most likely her sister's mysterious 
summons would bring her at once. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had welcomed the doctor, 
made a smiling apology for morning hours that must 
be devoted to business, and withdrawn herself to her 
table in the seaward-looking window, upon which 
ranges of formidable-looking documents stood tied and 
docketed, with a basketful of letters awaiting answers. 
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" Upon my word, ma'am/* replied the doctor, jocu- 
IbAj, " yon do so many good works that I wonder now 
if you find time for your prayers at all, at all/' 

''With me/' said Mrs. Featherstonehaugh, smiling 
amiably, '' to labour is to pray. It must be so. And 
with you also, doctor/' 

'' You're very kind to say so, ma'am ; but, upon my 
word, tisn't praying I often am when my cases go 
against me, the Lord foigive me for that same." 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh shook a mildly reproving 
finger at him as he went out Dr. Flynn was always 
a favourite of hers. 

As Phil and he went through the little town, he 
excused himself fttr an instant and disappeared into 
the post-office. 

When he had rejomed Phil, and they walked on 
towards the sea-road, he mentioned that he had sent 
a telegram to Mr. Featheistonehaugh asking him to 
come also. 

''What do you mean by that ? " asked Phil, looking 
her confidence in him. 

" You wouldn't have poor Peggy taking the trouble 
by herself, much less breaking to him that they were 
to be married straight oft She'd never do it, Phil. 
fihe'U have started before him, so I've asked him to 
join me at my hoteL He must settle it with her 
to-morrow. It's the direct way out of our difficulties. 
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I know Fin, and if we did sueceed in mnning her to 
earth, we'd never dislodge her till the time she has 
fixed for herself." 

" How long shall we have to wait ? Poor Aunt Fin ! 
I shall never want to meddle with any one's love 
affairs again." 

The doctor looked at her again, with kind, anxious eyes. 

'* You're not the same Phil. What have you been 
doing to yourself ? Foigive me for taking a professional 
interest." 

Phil flushed darkly, a flush of pain, so different from 
the flush of happiness. 

" Never mind," said the old friend, hastily — " unless 
it's something I can help in. Forget that I asked the 
question, PhiL" 

They were silent for a few minutes. By the time 
they spoke again they had come within sight of the 
shining stretch of sea and the lovely Silver Spears of 
Wicklow. Bray, in its smoke, looked as though wrapped 
in silver veils. 

"There'll be no unravelling the mystery for three 
weeks. It'll take that time to get them married," went 
on the doctor, as though he took up an interrupted 
conversation. '' I'll stay and see them through. You 
must distract Peggy for that space of time. She'll 
have to get some fal-lals — won't she ? " 

'' I dare say Uncle Balph will distract her/' replied 
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Pha, faintly smiling. "But your holiday, doctor? 
You were going to London." 

"Is it spending my money on the Saxons I'd be, 
instead of staying at home to see my oldest friends 
married ? You wouldn't think it of me, Phil ? " 

" You'll only have a week or so left," sighed PhiL 

" I'll put it in at lisdoonvama. It is aU Fin used 
to say of it. I was there five years ago; it was a 
grand place. I'll do my travels this time five years 
again, please God." 

Phil was very glad later of Dr. Flynn's support, for 
what did Miss Peggy do when she arrived and was 
informed of the state of affairs but fly like a fury at 
poor Phil ? It was half-comical, and Phil had a hard 
struggle to keep from laughter, though her heart was 
heavy enough. The incongruity of it reminded her 
irresistibly of a tiny black kitten at Castle O'Eelly, the 
descendant of a famous line of mousers much in request 
among the country people. The kitten had been left 
longer than its fellows and had become wild before its 
new owner came to claim it Such fury, such scratch- 
ing and spitting and swearing ensued before the kitten 
could be caught, that Phil, who looked on, had been 
reduced to a state of helpless laughter. At last, with 
precautions sufficient for the capture of a cobra^ it had 
been somehow got into a very large sack, in which it 
still tore and scratched, a small bundle of daws and foiy. 
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"Glory be to goodness, miss," its new owner had 
said to PhU, " that it isn't the size of a Hon or tiger 
it is, or it 'ud ate the whole of us ! " 

Phil was at once wounded and sorrowfully amused 
by her Aunt Peggy's rage at her unfortunate interposi- 
tion. Afterwards she went into shrieks of unhappy 
laughter as she thought over it alone. Miss Peggy 
was, of course, very soon x deeply repentant; she had 
indeed only shown her claws before the doctor came 
to the rescue. 

" Tut, tut, Peggy, woman ! " he said ; " Phil only saw 
what every one saw, that you ought to have married 
Featherstonehaugh long ago, and that it was better late 
than never. If your friends had done their duty, they'd 
have married the pair of you, by force, a score years ago." 

After aU, in summoning her lover, he had done the 
best thing to make Peggy happy till it was time for 
her sister to reveal herself. 

Mx. Featherstonehaugh came just before lunch the 
next day, thin stiU from his illness, yet looking as if 
twenty years had been roUed oS Ms shoulders, and 
kissed his bride right off before them all. He carried 
his happiness as though he had been used to it, without 
finding its sweetness stale. 

" I've made all the arrangements, Peggy," he said. 
"It's to be on the 15th of September. Here's your 
engagement ring, my dear. I've had it for you all these 
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However, if she asked no qnestioiis of Aunt Peggy^ 
her friend. Dr. Flynn, was not so reticent. 

*'Is Colombe going to carry off Grace Lismore's 
boy ? " he asked. 

Miss Peggy confessed that it seemed not unlikely. 

" I thought it might have been Phil," he said ; " but 
of course I'm a dull fellow and a bad hand at the 
match-making, as no one knows better than yourself. 
Still, I thought it might have been Phil. He seemed 
greatly taken with Phil after we'd mended his cracked 
skull between us, before Bryden and Colombe came." 

"There was a friendship between them," acknow- 
ledged Peggy. " But Phil can be very friendly with 
gentlemen without any question of love-making. Phil's 
so sensible." 

" Sensible ; but a woman for all that. Well, well, 
I suppose I was mistaken. Is there any one else for 
Phil ? Bryden is too old, though he's well preserved." 

*' Colombe did say something one day about a young 
gentleman we met once or twice at the Mall, a Mr. 
Vanhomrigh. I used to think he was a spark of 
Colombo's ; but it seems it was Phil, after all." 

''Fallen out with him, I expect," thought the old 
bachelor to himself. " Poor Phil ! And she wouldn't 
quarrel lightly. There's nothing to be done. If she 
was a peasant girl one might be giving her a helping 
hand. But Phil is different; and I should be like a 
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bull in a china-shop. What do I, wifeless and childless, 
know about girls ? " 

Phil had seen nothing of Piers Vanhomrigh since 
her return. She was fond of Piers, and when she 
thought of him it was with a keen sympathy. She did 
not believe that he would forget Colombe easily, or 
that he would turn to the other girl, who had been 
fond of him, for consolation. She and Piers were in 
the same boat, she said to herself drearily — ^in the 
same boat. 

She was prepared to be kind to him when he called 
at Sorrento Terrace one day and found her alone. He 
looked harassed and unlike his bright self, and leaner 
than of old. 

" Where is Colombe ? " he asked presently, looking 
down at his straw hat, which he was turning about 
restlessly. 

" Did you expect to see her, Piers ? " said Phil, with 
an ache of sympathy. " She is out of town, at a place 
called Knockarea, near Adare. She is staying with 
some new friends of ours, the Lismores. Yo\i must 
have heard of the wreck of Mr. Lismore's yacht when 
we were staying at Castle O'Kelly." 

"Lismore, Lismore?" repeated Piers. "I think I 
know the man. He was of my year in College. A 
very handsome man, dark, and dresses well without 
being a dandy." 
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'' That would be the same." 

'^Ah^ 80 (Tolombe is staying there. She has done 
very well without me." 

His young face was grim, and a frown contracted 
the eyebrows over his usually meiry eyes. 

" It was a stupid quarrel," said Phil. 

" You know about it ? " 

''You misunderstood Colombo, Piers. She spoke 
hastily, without thinking." 

Piers' honest face turned scarlet. 

** People make so free sometimes with a lady's name. 
It wasn't true, of course. Miss Pike is going to be 
married." 

** Ah, I hadn't heard. I hope she is going to be very 
happy. I ought to have seen Sachel ; but I've been 
very busy since I came back from Castle O'Kelly. 
Who IB she going to marry, Piers ? " 

''A man of her own religion, John Armytage, old 
enough to be her father, but a good fellow. The 
marriage makes her people happy." 

'' Ah, poor Bachel ! " 

" She won't be unhappy ; she is too good," said the 
young fellow, wincing. " He is awfully fond of her, 
and she is too sweet not to care in return. But 
Colombo, what is Colombo doing not to have missed 
me?" 
The naivetS of the question made Phil smile. 
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" I can hardly imagiiie that she would not miss you/' 
she said, kindly. 

'' She may think she does not for a little while/' he 
went on doggedly. ''I know Colombo. But she 
would very soon get tired of being without me. 
lismore would not make her happy." 

Phil started and recovered herself. 

"Why did you keep it up, Piers? The quarrel, I mean." 

" She has tried me a great deal. I thought I would 
stay away a little whUe. But I have missed her, and 
I was down, after returning from Italy, with a touch 
of malaria." 

"I thought you did not look well. I hope it is 
quite done with." 

''I am all right, thank you. I suppose I hare 
missed Colombe's refusals." 

They were interrupted then, and had no further 
chance of talking privately together. Again Phil, had 
her misgivings as to whether she had been right in 
making Colombo's way easy. Piers had seemed confi- 
dent about Colombo's feeling for himself, and Piers 
was no coxcomb. Phil was oddly impressed by his 
belief. Ah, well, if it was so, Colombo would no 
doubt discover her true feelings in time ! 

But a day later, the very eve of Aunt Peggy's 
marriage, Colombo and her affairs were put out of Phil's 
head by a new development of Aunt Fin's affairs. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

OUT OF THE WORLD. 

Everything was ready for the quiet little ceremony of 
the morning, after which the newly-manied couple 
were to go for a short honeymoon to Glendalough, 
whence they could be easily recalled as soon as Miss 
Ein had revealed her hiding-place. 

A calm had settled down on the house. Phil peeped 
into her Aunt Peggy's room^ and caught sight of its occu- 
pant on her knees, with an uplifted face and an expression 
of somewhat troubled thankfulness. She closed the door 
and went out. She knew what brought the shadow into 
the bride's joy. Never mind, a day or two longer, and 
Aunt Fin would have spoken and all would be well. 

The house was so still that the lapping of the water 
outside could be heard distinctly within. Mrs. Feather- 
stonehaugh's canary was singing shrilly to break the 
sleepy spell ; and Pat, the terrier puppy at Phil's heels, 
followed her with a frill of her skirt in his mouth, a 
quiet and restful way Pat had of showing his devotion. 
Looking from the staircase window Phil caught a sight 
of her Uncle Ealph, smoking a contented pipe among 
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the nursemaids and babies in the Sorrento gardens, 
waiting for hiafiancSe to join him. 

He had his back to the house, so he did not see Dr. 
Flynn enter hastily, his little shrewd face full of an 
unwonted importance; but Phil, coming down the 
stairs, was in time to hear the doctor ask for her. 

" Well ? " she cried, leading the way into the dining- 
room. They had not expected him before dinner, and 
she did not need to be told that he brought news. 

" Fin is found, Phil," he said breathlessly ; " and upon 
my word that same finding puts us in a quandary." 

" Where is she ? " 

*' Peggy mustn't know, till she's married, at least. I 
hope we shall bring Fin to her senses. She's in a 
home for distressed ladies, victims of the land agitation. 
You know the kind of place." 

" Ah 1 " cried Phil, sharply. " It would break Aunt 
Peggy's heart. How could she do it ? With so many 
houses open to her." 

" I came to ask you if you'd go with me and try to 
persuade her to come back. I know Fin. She's a 
tough nut to crack." 

" Hush ! " said PhU, with a finger to her lip. " I hear 
Aunt Peggy coming downstairs." 

The feet, light as a girl's now, passed the door. They 
heard the door open and shut, and watched Peggy cross 
the road to the grounds. She was dressed daintily in 
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a grey caahmere with litUe touches of white about it, 
and a close-fitting bonnet. 

'* Upon my word, Peggy's become a young woman 
again ! " said the doctor, putting Phil's thought into words. 

" If she has to be told, Uncle Balph must break it to 
her. She'll take it better &om him than from any one 
else. When is there a train ? " 

He looked at his watch. 

" A quarter of an hour, PhU. Just time to put on 
your bonnet. You'll tell your mother ? " 

" She doesn't like to be disturbed at this hour. I shall 
leave word that I am gone out with you, and may possibly 
be late for lunch. That will secure me a good many hours, 
for Mama will never think of me again till dinner-time." 

" She's reared you well, Phil, and now she has no 
further anxiety about you." 

" She has so many orphans, and widows, and criminals, 
and penitents on her mind, that she can't be bothered 
with daughters," said Phil, smiling. 

*' There are so many young fellows willing to take 
them off her hands," returned the doctor, gallantly. 

Phil left her message with the maid-servant, and 
they set out. On the way he told her how a lucky 
chance had put him in the way of discovering Fin's 
hiding-place. In the course of a leisurely chat with Mrs. 
Maxwell, that lady had happened to mention a friend 
of hers, a woman of unbounded charity, whose good 
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deeds she seemed to regaxd in a maimer widely different 
from the somewhat cynioal air she assumed towards 
Mrs. Featherstonehaugh's philanthropic labours. 

'' I remember Sarah Lloyd the gayest of the gay," 
she had said, " and dignified as an empress, for all her 
high spirits. Many a time I admired her when she 
stood receiving her guests at one of her receptions. 
She dressed magnificently, and, faith, pearls and 
diamonds never found a whiter cushion than her neck. 
Then her husband and her only child were suddenly 
swept away from her by that awful thing, diphtheria. 
The thought of it makes me glad I'm a childless ^oman. 
The boy caught it first ; and poor Malachi held him in 
his arms when he was dying, and took it from him." 

''I remember," said Phil, interrupting the doctor^s 
recital. "There was no one to come after her, and 
Mrs. Lloyd sold everything and gave it to the poor. 
Her name is blessed wherever she goes." 

" Those very pearls and diamonds, Phil, she put into 
a fund to help the distressed ladies. It was a delicate 
charity, and no one was better fit to handle it than Mrs. 
Sarah Lloyd. She helps them secretly, in their homes 
if they can keep them. If not, they come into the 
Home she has provided for them. I'm a poor old rustic, 
and I was glad to hear of those good deeds, Phil. I'd 
never heard of this lady before, though, no doubt, she's 
well known in Dublin." 
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politely I was off to the Home, to find that I had got on 
the right track after all." 

" She doesn't know you've found her out ? " 

" She couldn't make a bolt for it if she did, but she 

doesn't. I interviewed a very sweet-looking young 

lady, who seems to be a sort of secretary and helper of 

Mrs. Lloyd's. She is apparently used to dealing with 

delicate susceptibilities, for when I asked her not to let 

Miss O'Eelly know I had called till I came again, she 

seemed quite to understand. ' Some of our ladies don't 

like, at first,' she said, * to let their friends know they 

are here, but presently they grow to love the place too 

well to be ashamed of it. It is really a home, for we 

have practically neither rules nor restrictions. One 

doesn't need them with ladies. The only trouble is 

that we are very poor: but ladies bear that really 

better, strange as it may seem, than poor people. ' " 

Talking like this they arrived at Westland Eow, and 
were soon in a cab driving to the steep Northward 
street wherein Mrs. Lloyd's Home was situated. 

There was no brass plate on the door. Nothing that 
suggested an institution however remotely. They were 
shown, by a pretty, fresh-looking maid, into a reception- 
room at one side of the hall. It was a narrow, high 
room, with a very ornate ceiling of fine stucco work, and 
walls similarly decorated. The stained floor was brightly 
bees-waxed ; there was a beautiful old, high, brass fender. 
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stricken ? '* she asked. " Why should a child like you 
think this place for the old, desirable ? " 

" This is a beautiful room/' said Phil. " An ordinary 
room would be vulgar by contrast." She had not 
answered Mrs. Lloyd's second question. 

Mi's. Lloyd looked round her, following the direction 
Phil's eyes had taken. 

" What we have is beautiful/' she said. " You must 
see the drawing-room presently. Everything belongs 
to the ladies. Some people would think we ought to 
sell these and give the money to the poor ; but I think 
they ought to keep their little refinements. Of course, 
we don't appeal at all to outside charity. That is what 
makes us so poor. It would be so hard for them if we 
did. I only wish we owned our house, or that some 
one would give us a house in the country. We should 
love our rural seclusion, and our only condition other- 
wise would be that we should have a church close at 
hand. Perhaps God will send us a country-house. We 
are all from the green fields ; and these houses, despite 
their stately proportions, are sad, very sad. How is it 
that city houses seem to keep only the memory of 
sorrow, while country houses speak all of the quiet 
and peaceful lives they have known ? " 

Phil looked across at the great ghostly houses, full 
of memories, that shut out the sky on the other side 
of the street. 
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*' It is like living among graves— outside this house/' 
she said. 

" It is brighter upstairs. I will ask Finola to show 
you the house, as soon as you have had your interview 
with her. Of course it is natural that places like this 
should be sad to the young ; but, my dear, it is a place 
of peace and rest to many who come to it," 

" I was wrong to say that," said Phil ; " I was only 
thinking of the street. No house could be sad over 
which you ruled." 

Dr. Flynn had listened to all this in his shrewd, 
observant way. Now he broke in with a laugh, which 
was not altogether a satisfied one. 

" If Phil was in your house, ma'am, instead of her 
great-aunt, I'd never dislodge her. I'm very glad you 
haven't put your comether on Phil so far as that, for 
we can't spare her, and don't mean to." 

"Poor Phil! She has happier things in store for 
her," said Mrs. Lloyd, patting the girl's hand. What a 
mother the little dead child had lost, thought Phil, and, 
oh, if all mothers might be like her ! How she herself 
had once worshipped her own pretty, gentle mother, in 
the days before her father had become all in all to her, 
and she had learnt to be satisfied with the light caress, 
or the indifferent kindness, which Columba Feather- 
stonehaugh had bestowed upon her girls. like many 
another woman^ Columba would perhaps have given a 
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son that maternal pasaion which her daughters had 
never awakened, 

'' You must come and see me often, Phil/' Mrs. Lloyd 
went on, " if you can get over the dreary street and 
the melancholy journey through this sad, old part of the 
city. Dr. Flynn needn't be alarmed. I shan't make 
you prisoner. Now I shall send your aunt to you." 

A minute later, Miss O'Kelly entered the room, 
wearing an expression of mingled obstinacy and shame- 
fucedness. 

Phil took her by the shoulders and shook her. She 
was taller than either of her aunts. 

"How dared you. Aunt Fin?" she said, "and you 
our guest too. How dared you ? Aunt Peggy is to be 
married to-morrow, and yet she grieves for you. Come 
away home with us ! You shall dance at the wedding, 
for all yoiur wickedness. Come home with us at once, 
and make Aunt Peggy's joy complete.*' 

Fin's thin lips met in a straight line. 

*' You shouldn't have tracked me here, Phil ; nor you. 
Dr. Flynn. You ought to have known better. And I'm 
not coming home. I'm never coming home any more. 
So you can go back to the place you came from. Give 
my love to Castle O'Eelly. I never hope to see it again." 

As she spoke, with an apparent lightness, Miss 
O'Kelly suddenly put her hand to her heart, as though 
something had stabbed her there. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BRIDES OF POVERTY. 

Phil put back the old figure at arm's length, and stared 
at the pale determined face. 

" You hear her, doctor ? " she said. " She says she 
will never come home any more. Do you think Aunt 
Fin has gone crazy, that we shall be obliged to put 
her in a strait- waistcoat ? " 

" Not a bit of it," answ^ered Miss O'Kelly for him. 
" Only I'm going to stay where I am. What should 
I do at Castle O'Kelly, a lonely old ghost of a woman 
with all the people of her own time departed ? I'll 
sell the few sticks that are left there — Peggy won't 
object to that — and I'll stay here and be a burden to 
nobody while my old bones cumber the earth." 
" Do you ttiink we're going to let you do that ? " 
" Nothing can prevent me, Phil, if I want to." 
" Do you want to break Aunt Peggy's heart ? " 
There was a sharp ring of anxiety in Phil's voice. 
It was quite true that if Aunt Fin should choose to stay 
where she was, nothing on earth could prevent her. And 
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"Why should you leave your home to live among 
destitute ladies ? You are not destitute." 

A sudden light came into Aunt Fin's plain face. 

" I choose destitution," she said. " I've only begun 
to make my soul since I came here. I've been a 
worldly-minded old woman all my days. I'm obliged 
to you, Phil, for leading me at last to the knowledge 
that the world is dust and ashes." 

" Listen to her, doctor ! '* cried Phil, despairingly. 
" She'll be saying next that she's an example of a great 
conversion." 

"You were always a good woman, Fin," said the 
doctor, half comicaUy, " baxring a bit of a temper, 
especially when you were beaten at cards. We've all 
got something to repent of, but I dare say you could 
make your soul just as well at Castle O'Kelly. My 
sick will miss you next winter, if you go. It would be 
a bad thing for them, and the likes of them, if all the 
good people were to make hermits of themselves and 
think only of making their own souls. You're selfish, 
ma'am, upon my word you are." 

" It isn't a hermitage at all then, Dr. Flynn," said 
Miss Fin, indignantly. " I'm too old to take to her- 
mitages and eating grass and such things at my age, 
and every one here is the same. But there's a church 
across the way, and you can say your prayers whenever 
you like ; and on the other hand there's a good story- 
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book to read, and some one to chat to, and you can go 
out and see a friend, if you like — ^not that I want to, 
lest people should say the O'Kellys were come down 
in the world — and we've a game of cards at night. 
There's a Mrs. Duigenan here plays as good a game of 
spoil-five as ever I wish to see." 

Dr. Flynn burst out laughing. 

" Upon my word you frightened me. Fin," he said. 
*' I was going to feel your pulse and ask you to be 
kind enough to put out your tongue. But I see you're 
the old Fin after all. Let her alone, Phil ! 'Tis pure 
selfishness and obstinacy on her part. She has found 
a place where she has everything she wants, and she 
forgets the whole of us. You'd think there was never 
a card-table outside of Dublin. Just think of the 
winters I'm going to have, Phil, with the one little 
social recreation of my life gone because your Aunt 
Fin has found a Mrs. Duigenan who plays a good game 
of spoil-five." 

But argue or laugh at her as they would Miss O'Kelly 
was immovable. 

'' Tell Peggy to come to see me as soon as she can 
forgive me," she said. " I don't grudge her her happi- 
ness, and she needn't grudge me my contentment. 
Tell her, and tell your mother and Colombe, that there's 
nothing to be ashamed of in my being hero. The sale 
of the furniture at Castle O'Kelly will keep me for 
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the years I have to live. And tell them that there ar e 
better women than me here — not in regard of blood," 
she added hastily, " didn't Cormac Mac Art, the High 
King of Ireland, marry an O'Kelly ? — but in regard to 
other things." 

" None of us will be a bit reconciled," answered Phil, 
almost sullenly. She was beginning to feel the useless- 
ness of striving with this immovable old woman. 

" Don't be vexed with me, child." 

Miss O'Kelly's voice changed now, for she saw that 
Phil had given up the fight. 

" I shall always be vexed with you," said Phil, 
" especially as it is my fault." 

" Don't trouble about that. As far as your interference 
went you have dealt good things all around. Don't let 
your Aunt Peggy bother me, Phil, — to come back, I 
mean. Tell her it's useless." 

" I won't promise to do you any favours. Aunt Fin." 

"Then do them without promising. Tell Peggy to 
come when she has made up her mind I'm going to 
stay." 

" If yow've made up your mind. Fin," said the 
doctor, " Peggy will know the uselessness of trying 
to alter it." 

" Come and see where I live," went on Miss O'Kelly, 
as though the discussion were at an end. " Ye'll be more 
reconciled then. It's a grand place for them that are 
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done with the world, barring that Fd like a bit of green 
about the place." 

'' The chestnuts at Castle O'Kelly will have the pale 
gold of com now/' said PhiL 

Miss O'Eelly winced as she had winced before. 

"Don't talk about Castle O'Kelly," she said. "I 
little thought I was bidding it good-bye, that last day I 
saw it." 

" What will you do with Bodkin and Bessie and the 
MacNaUys ? " Phil asked. 

" ^^SSy ^^1 see to them. She'll want a new staff in 
that ruinous old Featherstonehaugh Hall." 

" And what about Castle O'Kelly ? What will you 
do with it ? " 

" What good is it to any one ? Ireland is full of old 
bouses that once cradled a family, and are tottering to 
pieces. Let it fall to pieces ! When I am gone there 
won't be an O'Kelly left" 

" We'll find a bettor use for it, Fin," put in the doctor. 
" It's a kindly old house." 

" No police-barracks nor anything like that 1 " said 
the owner. 

" We've no use for police, as you ought to know, Mn. 
I've a plan though, and you'll fall in with it. Ask me 
no questions, Fin, woman. I'U tell you in time. Come 
now and show us your fine house I " 

They went up a wide stone staircase with a 
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balustrading of beautiful iron-work. The walls on 
either hand were covered with the same flowery stucco- 
work as the room they had left. On the ceiling a hunt- 
ing scene in the same medium hung in rounded 
stalactites. The hall was paved in diamonds of black 
and white marble. Everything was spotlessly clean, 
but bare as the Stable of Bethlehem. 

Double doors of deep wine-red mahogany gave 
entrance to the drawing-rooms. A cheerful fire 
burned in the brass grate of the smaller one, for the 
September day had a hint of autumn in it, and old 
blood runs slowly and is cold. 

Perhaps a dozen old ladies were in the room. Some 
were doing exquisitely fine embroidery on linen ; some 
were painting ; one was copying music ; two were 
playing at dominoes ; one was reading a newspaper. 

To this last, a spirited old lady with a face like 
Dresden china, Miss 0*Kelly introduced her visitors. 
It was the Mrs. Duigenan of whom she had spoken. The 
old lady motioned them to chairs as beautiful as those 
Phil had admired downstairs, and beautifully covered in 
old chintz. 

" It is a pleasure to meet any friends of Miss 
O'Kelly," the old lady said, with a magnificent con- 
descension. "We have found Miss O'Kelly a great 
addition to our circle. It is a pleasure to welcome the 
young among us." 
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Phil thought at first that the compliment was to 
herself. Then she saw that the old lady was not think- 
ing of her, but of her Aunt Fin. Miss O'Kellj, indeed, 
with her erect spare form and hair only lightly sprinkled 
with grey, looked what they call in Ireland " a slip " 
among the very old ladies who were in the room. 

The recipient of the compliment seemed pleased. 
Tliinking of her great-aunt's seventy years, Phil recalled 
the saying, '' in the country of the blind, the one-eyed 
man is king." Well, it must be nice, she acknowledged 
mentally, to find one's lost youth, ready for praises i 
among those dear, smiling old ladies. 

The room had a scent of yesterday's roses. There, 
too, the austere bits of furniture and china were ex- 
quisite of their kind, though the floor was bare, and 
the mere accessories of the room called loudly for 
renewing. 

" I shall pray you to take me in here some day," 
said Phil, and was surprised at her own fervour in 
saying it. 

" You, my dear," answered Mrs. Duigenan, as much 
surprised as though Phil were bom yesterday. " The 
world will have many and many a change before you 
are eligible for a place like this. Certainly I shan't 
be here to welcome you — although I am quite young, I 
must confess, as compared to some. I might be a 
daughter of Mrs. Tollemache, over there/' she lowered 
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her voice as she indicated an old lady dozing over 
her knitting in one comer ; " and she's not our oldest 
inhabitant, nor I think so old as she pretends to be. 
Ladies, you know, my child, will sometimes pretend to 
be older than they are." 

" Some pretend to be younger," put in Phil. 

Mrs. Duigenan looked at her as though from an 
immeasurable distance. 

" That seems rather foolish," she said severely. " I 
tell the truth about my age. I am eighty-four." 

" I shouldn't have thought it," said Phil. 

" It is true all the same," repeated the old lady, with 
such an offended air that Phil vaguely suspected she 
had been rude. 

" I am very sorry," she began hesitatingly. 

" Never mind, child," said the old lady, her charming 
smile coming back. "You spoke thoughtlessly. If 
you look closely at me you'll see that I might be taken 
for more." 

"It wouldn't be so nice without you," said Phil, 
abandoning the dangerous subject, " so perhaps I shan't 
come, after all." 

Mrs. Duigenan took up a little fan that lay in an 
old china bowl at her elbow and rapped Phil's shoulder 
with it, looking well pleased. 

" You're a flatterer, child," she said. " But aU the 
same, I don't think you'll ever need such a friend as 
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we've found in our day of triaL Utterly unforeseen 
trial, my dear ; for those who loved us in our hey-day 
thought they had done well by us. You'll never be 
loved better than some of us were, no matter how 
well you are lovei I only pray there may be no 
such deluge, no such deluge, to sweep away all the 
provision love makes for you," 

Phil looked down at her clasped hands in her lap. 
She did not know how to answer. 

" Now talk to Dr. Flynn, Mrs. Duigenan," said Miss 
0' Kelly, with the briskness belonging to her reputed 
youth ; " and introduce him to some of our friends. I*m 
going to take my niece upstairs. The doctor has a 
great opinion of himself and won't like to be neglected." 

She showed Phil the big bedroom which she shared 
with Mrs. Duigenan and two other old ladies. The little 
iron beds, modem and ugly, were screened ofif in their 
comers, and, peeping behind the screens, Phil saw the 
photographs, the books, the bits of china and needle- 
work, with which ladyhood loves to surround itself. 

'* A little more space, and the country ; that is all 
we need, Phil, for our perfect contentment," said Miss 
0* Kelly, with a sigh. 

" I felt as though I had been trying to draw Aunt 
Kill iVom the Elysian Fields back to earth," said Phil, 
later, when she and Dr. Flynn were once more in the 
ilroary streets. 
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" I think you left Fin pretty bare when you stripped 
her of Peggy/' answered the doctor. " She is warming 
herself by a new hearth-fire." 

" I don't think she'll ever leave it," sighed Phil. 

" I don't think we ought to ask her, Phil." 

" I suppose they squabble sometimes," said Phil, 
wonderingly. " All women do. We can't have come 
upon an entire company of elect ladies." 

Phil's dream that night was of Castle O'Kelly, and of 
herself kneeling on the threshold in a long, black veil, 
while Mi-s. Lloyd, with the face of an angel, came to lift 
her up and bid her enter. 

All the same, she cried poignantly in her dream for 
some other fate she once had had a glimpse of, and 
when she awoke her cheeks were wet with her tears. 
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his bride, and happily confident of being able to 
reconcile her to everything. 

And now Colombe had to be told of all these events 
and projects. 

Something had occurred to keep the Lismores at 
Knockarea, and the damp was doubtless working havoc 
with the pretty things at Aclare. 

Her visit had lengthened itself out beyond what was 
intended, a sure sign that things were going well, Phil 
thought in a heart that knew its own bitterness. 

Now that the distraction of other people's affairs, 
which had been helping Phil of late, was removed, her 
own trouble returned. The sight of a letter from 
Colombe on the table turned her cold with apprehension 
once more. She never knew the day when she might 
be called upon to hear Colombe's great news, to sing 
her epithalamium with her. Alas ! alas ! Phil was no 
more reconciled now than she had been two months 
ago. "With a sickness of disgust at her own folly and 
weakness, she recognized that she was no more ready 
to accept Colombe's probable husband in sisterly 
fashion than she had been at the beginning. She was 
still the unready, all her defences down, her weak 
places unguarded, when any day she might be called 
upon to do battle. 

She had felt vaguely the coldness of her letters to 
Colombe, which perhaps was ratlier between the lines 
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than to be read by the careless reader. And Colombe 
was ever careless. 

Now, in a passionate fit of repentance, she wrote 
fondly, comforting her own sore heart by taking to it 
the sister who was ignorantly robbing her of joy. 

It was a long and ample letter. The lunch-bell 
rang before Phil had signed it. 

Just at the last her pen hovered in air uncertainly. 
" Shall I, shall I not ? " she asked herself. Then she 
decided in the afi&rmative. Piers, whom she was fond 
of, should have his chance; and her sensitive con- 
science need not torture her for it hereafter, for she 
would not listen to it. 

" I suppose you never saw Piers Vanhomrigh, after 
all," she wrote, "so you don't know that he was ill 
with malaria after he left you in Italy. He was here 
one day, a month ago, asking for news of you. After- 
wards he wrote to me that he should be in your 
neighbourhood, and would try to see you. But I 
suppose he did not go, for yesterday I met Sachel Pike, 
who is soon to become Bachel Armytage. She wanted 
to know when we were all coming back to the Mall, 
and if you would be home in time for her wedding. 
She mentioned that Piers had had influenza. There is 
an epidemic of it in Dublin now. He had been very 
ill, but Bachel had heard that he was better. It was 
hard luck getting it on top of the malaria." 
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Phil despatched her letter. It could not affect things 
very much one way or another now. She did not 
suppose for an instant that it would make Colombe 
break through the cordon of difficulties which was 
raised, she reported, whenever she talked of coming 
home. Phil could well believe that Colombe made 
a difference in that quiet house, so that neither mother 
nor son would hear of her returning till she must. 
She, Phil, could never have made such a difference ; or 
else would she have been so soon forgotten ? 

However, forty-eight hours had not passed before 
Colombe arrived in a station-cab, laden high with 
parcels and boxes of all kinds. 

Phil, who was making a sober toilet for dinner, saw 
Colombe*s anival from her window, and ran downstairs 
to welcome her. No matter what tidings she brought, 
Colombe was Colombe still, delightful and delighting 
always. Why, the very sight of her, in the airy muslin 
which she had chosen to travel in, seemed to light up 
the grey twilight. Phil had been finding those autumn 
evenings by the sea an oppression of late. 

Colombe returned Phil's embrace a trifle perfunctorily, 
asked after her mother absently, and permitted herseK 
to be led upstairs to Phil's room, where her trunks 
followed her, and Phil stood eager to be lady's maid, as 
she had so often been to Colombe and Colombe to her. 

But instead of making an attempt to remove her hat. 
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C!oloinbe, as soon as the maid had left the room^ came 
and stood over Phil. Then Phil remembered, seeing 
her sister's portentons face. Here at last was the news 
she had been dreading to hear. With Colombo's eyes 
on her, would she be able to hide what she felt? 
Unconsdonsly Phil shivered, and her heart began to 
beat hard in her ears. She felt stifled, as though she 
were drowning, and could not breathe. 

''I wouldn't have done it to youl" Colombo was 
saying, in pale reproach. 

What on earth did Colombo mean ? What was she 
reproaching her about ? 

''He may be ill and dying this minute," went on 
Colombe. ''Tou know what a fatal epidemic of 
influenza it is. How those wretches of newspapers 
stabbed my heart in the train with their record of 
deaths ! And to think that I should not have known, 
that my heart should not have told me ! Why did you 
keep it fix>m me, Phil ? " 

'' I thought you were enjoying yourself," stammered 
Phil. 

** Enjoying myself I As though anything mattered if 
things were not well with Piers. You know I quarrelled 
with him, Phil, but I cared for him all the time, though 
I tried to forget him. Now if I lose him after all ! " 

Colombo's face was really white and scared. She 
gripped Phil's shoulder so hard that it hurt, but it 
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It came on Colombo like a dash of cold water. 

" You speak as if you didn't believe me, Phil," she 
protested in a hurt voice. "You must know I have 
only cared for Piers always." 

" Piers thought so." 

" He thought so ? He told you so ? Tell me what 
he said, Phil. When did he say it ? The day he came 
to see you ? Tell me every word he said. Ah, dear 
fellow, he might well be sure." 

" What matter ? He can tell it to you himself. I 
can't remember all he said to me." 

" I think you're unsympathetic, Phil. If you had cared 
for any one I should have been sympathetic with you." 

Phil went on shaking out a gown, just as she had 
done that morning of her departure from Castle 
O'Kelly, when she had refused Colombe's thanks for 
yielding up her happiness. But had she done it after 
all ? Phil thought she knew more of men than that. 
If he had cared he would have followed her. 

"Dear Phil," said Colombe, softly, coming behind 
her and kissing one of the little bronze curls which lay 
so prettily on Phil's white neck. " You despise me, I 
can see that. I have always been a disappointment to 
you. But Piers is going to make me different. Piers 
has always believed in me. Perhaps that is why I care 
for him so much." 

Her voice broke in a hurt sob, like a child's. 
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I wish you would go now. They want you, if it is not 
too late." 

"Next summer perhaps," said Phil, shaking her head. 

She did accompany Colombo on her visit to Piers next 
day, calling for Miss O'Kelly and whisking her off in a 
cab so that people might not say Colombo was forward 
if they came to know how she had sought out Piers. 

Colombo wore her most subdued air that morning, 
though under it Phil discovered a sparkle of exhilaration. 

Of course Colombo had moved Miss Fin to do what 
she wished. Equally, of course, she prevailed on Mrs. 
Brock, Piers' housekeeper, not to tell him who his 
visitors were. 

"Indeed then," said the good woman, "you're as 
welcome as flowers in May, ladies, for there he lies on 
his sofy, frettin* himself to a bag o' bones, because he 
wants to be out, and the doctor says he mustn't. 
Yez'll cheer him up finely with a sight of your faces." 

Colombo went in first to the dusty room, where Piers 
was lying in fretful contemplation of the pipes and 
books and newspapers, with which apparently Mrs. 
Brock had tried to solace him. Her face was like a 
rose. The dullest man would have seen the love in it, 
and Piers was not dull. 

He sprang up with an exclamation. Then he took 
Colombo's two hands and drew her towards him. 

" In another half-hour," he said, " I should have been 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" E03ES, ROSES ALL THE WAT." 



Those days of autumn were days of triumphant happi- 
ness for Colombe. The winds that shook down the 
leaves, and cried about the house at night with homeless 
voices, made wedding-music in her fortunate ears, 

Phil going to and fro the dreary streets that climbed 
the Northern hill to Aunt Fin's refuge, found the winds 
sad enough. They made little swirls of dust in those 
grey streets as they ruffled the carpet of golden leaves 
in the country. They were sunless days, or the sun 
only showed himself in a pale gUnt, The woods that 
made sunsets all day in the country-places were absent. 
The sad world seemed to Phil grey as her thoughts, 

Colombe was the fortunate one. How many years 
she had played with her happiness, to find it stOI 
within her grasp when she waa ready to take it! 
Other girls had not been ao fortunate, Phil thought a 
little bitterly ; but the fates were always on Colombe's 
side. 
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of sanctity, that had settled down on Colombe's golden 
head where beauty already had set its rays. 

After a period in which Phil wondered, with little 
fierce stabs of incredulous indignation, at how well 
Aunt Peggy seemed able to do without Aunt Fin, at 
how little effort was being made to draw the elder 
aunt from her refuge, something was whispered in 
her ear which brought the smile to her lip, the moisture 
to her eye. 

When she heard it first, and set out for her almost 
daily visit to Aunt Fin and Mrs. Lloyd, the tale set 
roses in the dusty thoroughfare. She was able to 
meet her aunt's eye, which asked now as it had asked 
for some days past, why she had come without Peggy. 
She put the unspoken question into words, and laughed 
at Miss Fin's indignant disclaimer. 

"You don't suppose, child, that I expect a woman 
with a home and a husband to look after, to come 
trapesin' up here like yourself, Phil, that has only 
fal-lals to think about." 

Only with Aunt Fin now did Phil stand first. Only 
to Aunt Fin that faint, impalpable aureole of Colombe's 
seemed still invisible. It was a comfort to Phil's sore, 
unenvious heart to be first with some one, or at least 
not to be entirely eclipsed by Colombe's gifts and 
graces. Later on, no doubt, Aunt Fin would be as the 
others. 
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" Aunt Peggy didn't come," laughed Phil, foigettmg 
her own griefiB, " becanse she is afraid yon might wring 
her secrets from her. She has the most delightful 
secrets. Aunt Fin. So have we alL" 

'* Humph I" said Miss Fin, unbelievingly. ''You 
don't look to have them, Phil, or at least you haven't 
been looking as though you had them.'' 

*' How could I, when I was only told them this very 
day?" replied Phil, with an attempt at carelessness, 
though she winced perceptibly. 

" C!ome, unload them, my girl," said Aunt Fin, who 
dearly loved a bit of news. ''Not that I ever was 
curious, thanks be to goodness ! Some of them here " 
— flowering her voice — " are as eager for a bit of news, 
as though the world still belonged to them. 'Tis the 
fashion papers they like best to be reading, and the 
oldest of them is fond of hearing what Boyalty is doing. 
I never set much store by such things myself." 

" Because you're too proud ; because you think the 
Guelphs are young by the 0*Kellys." 

" Perhaps so, perhaps so. Tet I haven't the foolish 
pride of some here. There's a Miss O'Conor, a stuck-up 
impertinent minx, who says her family is older than 
ours. If it wasn't that she's ten years older than me, 
maybe 'tis quarrelling with her Pd be." 

" You wouldn't be happy if you had it all your own 
way. Aunt Fin," suggested PbiL 
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Twould be monotonous, chUd. Disagreement is 

the salt of life. I didn't marry poor " — Miss 

Fin paused a minute — "never mind who, child; but 
some one who was always ready to give in to me — 
partly for that reason. That reminds me, Phil ; you're 
here every day. It doesn't seem natural to me, at your 
age. What brings you ? " 

" To see you. Isn't that enough ? " 

" It might be, but as a matter of fact it isn't. What 
brings you among old ladies, Phil ? " 

"I love them. Old ladies and little children. I 
should never be tired of such company. I should love 
to be with the dear old ladies here. They are so gentle." 

"Humph! We fight like cats at the cards. And 
over our ages. Whisper, Phil; don't be coming so 
much here. I don't like it for you. Where are the 
young men ? Where's Bryden ? You must do as 
Colombe is going to do. I shall leave you Castle 
O'Kelly, Phil. You must marry and live there some- 
times. I'm not much over seventy. Not old, Phil, 
not old as ages go. I should like to know that your 
children were running about the old rooms. The place 
would grow young again." 

Phil shook her head, without speaking. 

" What ! you won't. Phil, Phil, what nonsense have 
you got in your head? You're not thinking of a 
convent, child! No? And I won't have you a sort 
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"We were just talking of you, Phil/' she said. 
" Here is an old friend." 

Horatio Bryden came forward with an outstretched 
hand. His face, which usually wore a certain silken 
composure, looked perturbed. Phil felt sure she had 
interrupted them in the midst of a disturbing con- 
versation. Still Horatio's face lit up at the sight of 
her : and Phil was glad to see him, despite a momentary 
paDg of disappointment that she was not to have the 
daily chat with Mrs. Lloyd which had become to her 
almost the pleasantest thing in her days. 

" Mr. Bryden is going your way. He will walk with 
you, child. What ? Did you not know he was a great 
friend of mine ? He has no secrets from me, have you, 
Horatio ? " 

Phil reddened uncomfortably. 

" He is very good to us," Mrs. Lloyd went on. " He 
is not the only man of the world who takes an interest 
in us. You don't know all he has done for us, Phil." 

Mr. Bryden popped his eye-glass into his eye, and 
assui^ed Phil that he was always ready to give Mrs. 
Lloyd counsel's opinion on the tangled affairs of her 
old ladies, because Mick O'Flaherty, K.C., his great 
rival, was always waiting round the comer to take the 
business out of his hands. 

Mrs. Lloyd heard him with a humorously appreci- 
ative eye. 
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" We're good clients," she said, *' for we pay our fees 
in prayers. We'll help Horatio to heaven, where it is 
proverbially hard for men of his doth to attain. And 
if he doesn't behave himself, we'll transfer the fees to 
Mr. OTIaherty. Now, be off, children, be off ! I've my 
hands full of work." 

She drove them out afTectionately ; but as they went 
down the steps and the hall door closed behind them, 
Horatio took the turning away from the city. 

*' Have you time, Phil," he asked, " to come and sit 
with me in the Botanic Grardens for a bit, and tell me 
all about these wonderful things that have been happen- 
ing in my absence ? Afterwards, you will lunch with 
me, and I shall take you home." 

Pliil wondered vaguely whether Horatio was going to 
renew his suit, but the prospect, though distasteful, was 
not alarming. Horatio had always been patient, always 
ready to conform to his lady's humour. He would not 
worry her. Of that Phil was sure. 

The glades of the gardens were copper-red and bronze 
and yellow. The deep, velvety grass began to have a 
drift upon it of warm-coloured foliage. They found a 
seat under a tree that almost swept to the ground. 
There was not a soul in the gardens that mild warm 
morning of autumn but tiiemselves. 

'' Now tell me," said Horatio, turning to her. '* What 
have you been doing to yourself, Phil? You're not 
tiie old PhiL" 
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" So Dr. Flynn says. I am really all right There 
is not much vitality in the time of year." 

" Have you picked up that jargon, Phil ? You who 
were always so healthy. The bright eye, the firm 
cheek, the springing step, were yours all the year 
round. I don't believe you ever knew when there 
wa^ an east wind." 

" Except to like it because it brought dry weather and 
the breath of the sea into the streets." 

" Yet you talk about lack of vitality in the air. You 
have learned to prevaricate too, Phil. You were always 
so straight." 

The leaves rustled on the grass like the tiny foot- 
steps of little ghosts. 

" Mrs. Lloyd has given me a hint, Phil," he went on, 
" of what you have in your mind, because, she knows 
of my — my — hopes. How could you think of such a 
thing, Phil, in the flower of your youth ? " 

He shuddered preceptibly, and Phil looked at him in 
amazement. 

" You talk as if it were a living grave," she said slowly. 

" It would be that — for you. A living grave. But 
Sarah Lloyd would never let you do it. Her brain and 
her heart are too big. It would be monstrous, Phil, 
monstrous." 

" They are such dears," said Phil, plaintively. " I 
should just love to humour all their little ways. I 
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should nover grow impatient with them as some people 
might." 

" Wouldn't I be better than that, PhU ? Even I ? " 

Horatio had never been humble : and now the humility 
in his words and his voice smote Phil's generous heart. 

''Even you!" she repeated, and her eyes were 
dimmed. " Even you ! Why you deserve the best a 
woman, any woman, has to give." 

" And you haven't got that for me, Phil ? " 

She turned away her head, and no flush came to the 
warm pale cheek; but though his eyes were on the 
ground Horatio knew exactly how she was looking, the 
pain, the mortification, that for a moment of time made 
her face the face of one who has received a sharp wound. 
It made him gnash his teeth to see PhU look like that. 

'* Never mind, dear," he said : " I didn't mean to 
hurt you. It will be always like that, Phil ? " 

" Always." 

" If things should ever change, — none of us can tell 
what the future holds for us, — ^remember, Phil, that I 
shall be always the same." 

" Ah no." 

She flung out imploring hands to him. 

" Ah no. I could not hold you like that. Make some 
other woman proud and glad, make some other woman 

happy as you would have made me if There is no 

one I would sooner trust with my happiness." 
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" If you had said that three months ago I would have 
taken it for encouragement/' said Horatio, enigmatically. 
" Now I know better. And I am afraid, Phil, that, 
after aU, I am not fit to be trusted with your happiness. 
I really am not, my dear little girl." 

The eye-glass went up as though to intercept and 
turn aside Phirs fond, frank gaze that told him nothing 
would induce her to believe his disclaimer. 

" Do you know I am an idle man ? " he asked, after a 
pause. "The Courts are not yet open, and my big 
house in Merrion Square is full of echoes. Ask me to 
dinner, Phil." 

" I do." 

" And we shall buy some pretty thing for the bride 
in Grafton Street. You shall help me to choose it, and 
I shall have the pleasure of presenting it. What do 
you say ? " 

" I dare say Colombo will receive yet another bauble 
with equanimity. She has enough for an Eastern 
princess." 

" She is a Western one. ShaU we go, Phil ? I am 
hungry. It must be nearly lunch hour. Come. You 
will tell me all the gossip as we sit over our lunch." 

" Gossip reminds me," said Phil, " that, after all Aunt 
Fin did not press me about the secret. As though I 
should have told her, considering how obstinate she was 
about her own." 

V 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

THE REJECTED LOVER. 

jVIr. Bryden's gift, a pendant, which represented a dove 
poised above a lily, of pearls and diamonds, had been 
received Ijy Colombo with raptures. At dinner-time it 
shone on her wliite neck; and she could not forbear 
sending the donor smiles, that travelled like sun-rays 
the length of the table to reach him. The pretty 
allusion to her name and to the flower of France 
greatly delighted her, and friendly, as she always was, 
her friendliness now irradiated Horatio, who sat, a little 
dull for him, by Pliil at the foot of the board. 

After dinner, Colombo came and stood by him, one 
hand on his arm, her eyes eloquent with her pleasure 
in his kindness. 

Phil, the musician, was already at the piano striking 
out full rich chords preparatory to delighting herself 
and her audience. There was a fire in the room, for 
the evenings began to grow chilly ; and it was already 
pleasant to think of going back to the Mall, the kindly, 
comfortable bouse secure against the winter. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Featherstonehaugh were sitting 
contentedly in the chimney-corner, as though they had 
been married for years. Piers had paused by Phil a 
moment. He was asking her to sing something he 
particularly fancied, and was ready to turn the leaves 
for her. Piers and his future sister-in-law were most 
attached friends. 

Outside, the moon had risen over the sea. A path 
of broken silver shimmered across the quiet water. 
Horatio looked towards the French window an instant. 
Then he laid his hand over Colombe's supple fingers. 

" Come on the balcony with me," he said. " When 
have I had a talk with you, Colombo ? Vanhomrigh 
won't mind." 

" Indeed, he won't," said Colombo. A thought quick 
as lightning passed through her mind. What a valuable 
friend Horatio would be for Piers. To do her justice, it 
had no part in her cordiality. Hadn't they always 
known Horatio ? Hadn't he been papa's friend ? And 
wasn't he no end of a dear, especially since he had 
brought Colombo that delightful gew-gaw ? " Indeed, 
he won't," said Colombo, heartily. 

Piers Vanhomrigh glanced towards them as they 
passed through the French window. Then drew a 
chair contentedly by Phil, and sat, his hands clasped 
behind his head, his eyes closed, ready to listen to the 
music. 
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For a moment the two on the balcony paused before 
the l)eauty of the scene and the hour. 

« Beautiful, isn't it ? " said Horatio, and then muttered 

under Lis breath, 

** Waters on a itarry night 
Aro beautiful and fair." 

lie did not share his Wordsworth with Colombo as he 
would have done with Phil. Colombo's tastes in poetry 
inclined to something more showy than Wordsworth, 
whom slie thought of as being rather dull and prosy. 

Colombe was silent ; perhaps the least little bit in 
the world inclined to wish for Piers instead of her 
present companion. It was not a night to be wasted 
on friendship, this night of wonderful moonlight. And 
Piers had perhaps been too willing to relinquish the 
hour to another man. 

" What have you been doing to Phil, Colombe ? " 
asked Horatio, suddenly. 

" I? " answered Colombe, with a start. " What have 
you been doing rather ? Tes — yes, I have noticed the 
change in Phil. What could I ascribe it to ? You 
never left her side at Castle O'Kelly. What have you 
been doing to Phil, Mr. Bryden ? " 

" If it rested with me ! " 

Br}'den's pause was eloquent, and Colombe sent him 
a quick sympathetic glance. 

" Ah, does it not rest with you ? *' she asked, ina low 
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voice. "I thought you had made it all right with 
Phil. I was so glad of it. Who then is it ? " 

" There are only two of us in question," answered 
Horatio, calmly. " Phil never was free with her favours. 
There are only two of us in question, myself and 
Lismore. Since it is not me it must be Lismore. " 

Colombe's gasp of consternation was genuine. 

" Ah," she murmured, " that explains it. His cold- 
ness, his insensibility. But I did not think of Phil. 
I was so sure it was you, you see." 

" Was that why you took her visit to the Lismores, 
Colombe ? " 

" Eer visit ! I was asked too ; I was, indeed. Do 
you suppose I would have gone otherwise ? " 

"I don't suppose so. But she was asked first. It 
could be only one of you. You knew that, and you 
went." 

" I was the elder," said Colombe, stammering. 

" It is the first time I have ever heard you urge it. 
A great many people who do not know have taken you 
for the younger." 

" Why, yes," assented Colombe, with a gratified look. 
" Phil is so much more serious." 

"There are one or two things I want cleared up," 
went on Horatio — " things I have doubts about. You 
will forgive my asking you, Colombe ? " 

"Yes." 
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Cijlniii])c was liiigcriug Horatio's gift under cover of 
her cloak. The giver of such a lovely thing might be 
excused for being tiresomci for keeping Piers from her 
side. She had a whimsical memory of the time when 
she had fancied herself in love with Horatio. How 
absurd it was, considering that she had really been in 
love with Piers all the time, and never could have 
cared for any one else ! Even in the moonlight Horatio 
caught the spaiklc of her eye, and wondered what had 
amused Colombe. 

" Tell me, child/' he said, " how did it come that, on 
the day we went picnicking in the rain, you and lis- 
more exchanged flowers ? " 

Colombe flushed, almost angrily. " It was a stupid 
thing to do," she answered, " seeing that I never was in 
love with any one but Piers. Why should not the 
exchange have been efiFected in — in — the usual way ? " 

Her glance, which had striven to meet his hardily, 
wavered and fell. 

" It wasn't, however," she said hurriedly, in a low 
voice — " it wasn't. He dropped the flowers accidentally 
when I had made him climb after some flowers I 
wanted, and I picked them up. He never knew that 
I wore them afterwards. They were lost, except for 
a very observant person, in the great bunch of flowera 
I carried at my waist. A little rose rather withered 
and a brown pansy. It was later on in the day I gave 
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him my rose. Afterwards he left me to look for some- 
thing. Perhaps it was those flowers. I was angry 
then, and threw them in the waterfall." 

" Phil wore brown pansies that day. You would call 
Phil an observant person ? " 

" Ah, you think I made her unhappy. It was only 
folly and vanity. I never thought of their being Phil's 
flowers. How could I think that he was not satisfied 
with me ? " 

" How, indeed ? I'm afraid we've made Phil rather 
unhappy, Colombe, between us." 

" I wouldn't do that for worlds. Dear Phil ! If it 
is really he and not you, Mr. Bryden " — Horatio winced 
— " Phil may be happy. He never gave me a thought." 

Colombe's tone had a tinge of bitterness. 

" How, then, did you keep him satisfied without 
Phil ? You wouldn't have done it with me, Colombe." 

" I was in the dark — utterly in the dark," Colombe 
broke out vehemently. **I have been feeling that I 
must make a clean breast of it. That is why I have 
not written to the Lismores to ask them to my wedding. 
And yet when they know it is I and not Phil, that 
should surely be enough." 

" You and not PMl ! " 

" I forgot you didn't know. I had forgotten myself 
till something reminded me the other day. He had 
been worrying about Phil and the visit she had promised 
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them. I thought it was so stupid of him, seeing 
that I was there. Then I repeated something Phil 
had said. I'm afraid I must have misled Mr. lismore 
rather " 

" You said ? " 

" I am going to confess to Phil. Why should I tell 
you ? " Colombo's lips were mutinous. 

" Because we both were in the mischief, Colombe, 
and wc must both undo it/' Horatio answered, with a 
humility very foreign to him. 

" You ! I thought you were Phil's lover." 

" So I am." 

" But a fortunate one. I wish it had been you ! " 

"Thank you, Colombo." Horatio's tones were a 
little dry. He had been on the verge of an incautious 
confession to Colombo, but his good sense had prevailed 
to close his lips. " I'm afraid I was indiscreet in monopo- 
lizing riiil during those days. You see, she had always 
been glad of my company — before. But now tell me, 
for my own assiurance, what did you tell Lismore ? " 

" That Phil had gone back to Dublin to take care 
of Piers." 

" You said that ! " 

" She said it herself, the day she left. ' I am to look 
after Piers, I suppose ? ' she said. After I told that to 
Mr. Lismore he said nothing more about PhiL'' 

** He was a young ass," said Horatio, savagely. Then^ 
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with a change of tone, "But why Piers, Colombe? 
Wasn't I good enough ? *' 

The humour of the question was a little forced. 

" He said he knew it wasn't you." 

" Confound him ! " said Horatio, under his breath. 
And then aloud, " Too old, Colombe, hey ? " 

''Not that," replied Colombe, genuinely shocked. 
" None of us have ever thought you too old." 

She blushed as she said it ; and Horatio felt oddly 
comforted and grateful. 

" You white witch ! " he said. " You justify all you 
are and all you do." 

" You are all too good to me," she answered. Could it 
really be Colombe who answered so ? *' You are all too 
easy with my faults, except Piers. Piers pitches into 
me. Still I wouldn't have hurt Phil for a great deal." 

" Nor would I. No ultimate gain would make me 
hurt Phil. I don't like to look at Phil's face with the 
cloud over it." 

" I am going to confess to Phil." 

"And I go on circuit to-morrow. To-morrow I 
shall not be far from Knockarea. Do you think the 
Lismores would like to see me, Colombe ? " 

Colombe turned red. The emotions are more likely 
to make us red than pale, despite the novel writers. 

" How shall / come out of it ? " she asked, in a low 
voice. 
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"You can trust me/' Horatio replied — ''you can 
trust me, child. How many years have I known you, 
Colombe ? " 

" Better foiget a few of them. Ah, you are going 
to try to set things right How noble of you ! I am 
justified in my old adoration for you," 

Horatio lifted her pink finger-tips to his lips. 

"It is time that Vanhomrigh should check your 
conquering career/' he said, " for the sake of other men 
— and other women. Are you going to settle down, 
Colombe ? " 

"I have no patience," answered Colombe, with 
sudden vehemence, "with married women who have 
a world outside their husband and children. I shall 
never know there is anybody but Piers." 

" Upon my word/' said Horatio, half to himself, 
" Vanhomrigh is a lucky man. What have they done, 
those lads, that they should win the prizes of life ? " - 

" Piei-s deserves anything/' said Colombe, with con- 
viction, " simply because he is Piers." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

PHIL IS ANGRY. 

Phil was busy, for the move to the Mall was to take 
place next day, since Colombe's wedding must be from 
her own home, and already October had come. She 
was doubly busy since Colombe was no hand at packing, 
even if the bride-elect was not to be saved such 
drudgery, and the number of Colombe's possessions 
had already increased, though the main work of pro- 
viding the trousseau had been postponed till they 
returned to town. 

She had left Colombe on the balcony with Piers. 
Mrs. Featherstonehaugh had retired with an apology 
for her early hours. Horatio was gone back to town. 
Unfortunately, important business at the Southern 
Assizes would prevent his being present at Colombo's 
wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Ealph Featherstonehaugh 
still talked placidly by the fireside, ready to play 
propriety to Colombe with endless patience. 

Horatio had said good-bye to Phil rather oddly. 
She had taken a cloak from the hall-rack and walked 
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a liule way with liiui whuu he left for the railway 
station, hatless, as she might be in tiiat quiet place 
whence the summer revelleiB had flown. It was a 
silver night. The heathery hills, the mountains, the 
bay, looked wonderful in the moonlight. 

Tliey walked a little way and then Horatio pulled 
up short. 

"We had better say good-bye here, Phil," he said. 
" Good-night, child, and good-bye." 

He stood holding her two hands as though he were 
loth to go. 

''You say it," she said wonderingly, ''as though 
you were not coming back in a few weeks' time." 

" A few weeks may do much, little girl," he replied. 
** For one tiling they will make Colombo a bride. 
Who knows what they may do to Phil ? " 

His tone was without significance, and Phil attached 
none to his words. 

" The weeks will make no change in me," she replied. 
" You will come back to the same Phil." 

" Things are never the same in this world, where the 
wheels of Time revolve so quickly that they turn me 
giddy," he answered sadly. "Yet the true heart will 
still be the same. I shall always find that in yon, 
PhiL" 

" For my friends," she answered, lifting her steadfistft 
eyes to him. " You are always one of the dearest.'* 
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"Wish me good luck and God speed!" he aaid 
seriously. 

" Good luck and God speed ! " she repeated. " But 
for such a little journey. Ton might be going as far 
as Blake O'Hara." 

" Big things are sometimes accomplished in little 
spaces of time," he replied. " WeU, good-bye, little 
Phil. Look happier when I come back." 

Suddenly he kissed her cheek, and then she was 
standing alone in the road, gazing the way he had 
gone, with affection, pity, and remorse all stirring in 
her breast. Pity for herself, too, since she could not 
marry him. If only that other feeling had not come 
between them, so that she might have chosen to be 
happy in the way of happy women ! 

She had looked to be asleep perhaps before Colombo 
should come upstairs; but Colombo to-night was not 
long in following her. 

Colombe was ill at ease, moving about the room in a 
diskacted way, taking up ornaments and putting them 
down again, surveying herself absently in the glass, 
seating herself a moment and then getting up and 
pacing about the room. At last she let down her 
hair. If Phil had been watching her she would have 
seen that, through that long veil, falling straight like 
golden waters, Colombe kept sending her timid and 
anxious glances. 
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" So Aunt Fin would not come to my wedding,'' she 
said at last. ''You think she will not really come, 
Phil ? " 

" I am afraid she will not. She seems to look on 
herself as having said good-bye to the world. And 
she has an odd idea that because she did not go to 
Aunt Peggy's wedding she must therefore stay away 
from yours." 

" She is an old dear, even if she will not come. To 
think she should have kept that lovely old lace all 
those years for me! And she has given you Castle 
O'Kelly, PliU." 

''I am glad to have the deed of gift safely. It 
makes things easier for us. To-day she lamented to me 
that she had nothing left to give Mrs. Lloyd and her 
Home. Curious that she should not have thought of it." 

" She wiU be satisfied ? " 

'* She will be rejoiced. You see the place will still 
be mine. I want to tell you something, Colombo. 
Mrs. Lloyd took me apart to-day to see some things 
wliich the old ladies wish to sell that they may not 
be a burden to the Home. It is their pride, poor dears. 
Such piteous things, Colombo. Silver teaspoons worn 
to a shadow. Lengths of lace. A bridal veil even was 
one of the things. Old china punch bowls, and Water- 
ford glass, and potato rings. All sorts of delightful 
bric-a-brac. I wanted to buy it all and give it all 
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back to them. Since I was not so rich I contented 

« 

myself by buying in Aunt Fin's Coalport tea-set, and 
her Limerick lace flounce." 

" She would have sold those ! " 

Phil looked up suddenly, and Colombe saw a flash 
of tears in her eyes. 

*' Those are absolutely hers. Her mother's personal 
gifts to her. She asked me if she might rob the house 
of a few things she particularly wanted. That was 
her phrase. I have bought them, but she will know 
nothing of the buyer till I restore them to her. The 
rent of the house is heavy, and since it is not a charity 
no outside money comes to them." 

" How much might the things be worth ? — the things 
they have to sell A hundred pounds ? " 

** They will probably fetch as much since the pur- 
chasers are usually Mrs. Lloyd's friends." 

" And the sale — when is it ? " 

" Ah, you think of buying something. Well, there 
are some lovely old things. You might do worse, even 
from a practical point of view." 

" Piers is giving me a diamond necklace." 

" That will be lovely. You will wear it on your 
wedding day ? " 

" Perhaps. I am to choose it to-morrow." 

"He is the best of lovers, Colombe," said Phil, 
heartily. 
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How good it was that it was Piers who was to be 
Colombe's bridegroom, and not that other. It had 
been a shameful and horrible thing to Phil that she 
had gone near caring for — that was her phrase — a 
man who had chosen her sister before her. That 
nightmare being removed, Phil had been feeling almost 
happy by comparison. 

'' I am going to ask the lismores to my wedding," 
Colombo went on. " I have spoken to Mama about it, 
and she agrees." 

" I was wondering if you wished to have them," said 
Phil, lifting a fold of the window-curtains in her hand, 
and looking out at the sea. 

" You have noticed that I had not written ? " 

Phil had noticed. She had ascribed it to Colombo's 
impatient shame, because of her transient fancy for 
Lismore, now that she was to marry Piers. 

" They do not even know I am engaged." 

''Mrs. Lismore has not written to me for a lonsr 
time." 

" I tliink now she was vexed with you, Phil. You 
know how fond she is of her son. She thought you 
preferred some one else to him, and she could not 
forgive you the bad taste. You will hardly believe it, 
that though she is very fond of me, she is fonder of 
you, PhU." 

Colombo's colour was coming and going. She had 
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drawn her hair over each shoulder, and was holding a 
great, golden strand of it between her and Phil. 

" Why should she think I preferred some one else, 
as you say 1 " 

"It wasn't Mr. Bryden. She never believed it 
was him. Neither did Mr. Lismore, for the matter 
of that." 

" What do you mean, Colombo ? " 

" Oh, Phil, why didn't you trust me ? Why didn't 
you tell me that you wanted Mr. Lismore. Why, he 
was yours. You had helped to save him from the sea. 
Why didn't you tell me ? I never meant to be such a 
mean, grasping cat." 

" I had nothing to tell you. Mr. Lismore had said 
nothing to me, except the things men often say to 
girls." 

" Not men like him, Phil. He is a serious person. 
What came between you ? Why did you let Mr 
Bryden monopolize you ? " 

"I thought Mr. Lismore seemed quite ready to be 
monopolized by you." 

" Ah, that was it, was it ? Well, so did I. How 
could I think that he was dififerent from other men ? 
And how was I to know, coming here and finding you 
and Mr. Bryden never apart, and Mr. Lismore with no 
one to look after him, and Piers having broken my 
heart, and all that ? Phil, you gave him flowers and 

X 
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he lost them, and I picked them up and wore them 
with my own« But he didn't know a single thing 
about it ; and when I presented him with my rose later 
on in the afternoon, he took it as though he did not 
know what he was doing." 

" Why did you wear his flowers, Colombo ? " 

Colombo looked on the ground, turned red, and again 
interposed her hair between Phil and her face. 

"Because I thought I liked him, PhiL I liked 
people to think he was my lover, and had asked me to 
wear the flowers, even though it was not true. I did 
not know you had given them to him. I did not, 
indeed, dear Phil." 

" I am sure you did not," said Phil, gently ; " yet I 
was very disagreeable to Mr. lismore; though after- 
wards, when I came to think about it, I felt sure he 
didn't give them to you. In fact, I distrusted the 
evidence of my own senses. Anything was more 
ccitain to be right than that he could do that, for he 
had asked me for the flowers, Colombo. Afterwards I 
had no opportunity to explain " 

"Why didn't you ask me ? I should have told you 
the truth ; cdthough, when Mr. Bryden asked me, I'm 
afraid I did not altogether tell the truth. It was rude 
of him to ask me, Phil." 

" Don't think about it any more, Colombo. It could 
not have greatly concerned Mr. Lismore, anyhow. 
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People do not let such little things come between them 
and — and — the things they want." 

"Oh, don't they? Men are such — stupids. So 
ready to sulk and be furious. Even Piers. I might 
have slipped through Piers' fingers if " 

Colombo stopped, and began to laugh. "Never 
mind," she said. " Mr. Lismore never wanted me 
at all. When I got down there — of course he was 
pleased with me; people always are — but I found 
out presently he wasn't in love with me the least 
little bit. As soon as I found it out, I realized 
that my absurd fancy for him had come to an end. 
And then, when I heard Piers was ill Heavens 1 " 

Phil heard her without a word. 

" It will have to come right," Colombo went on, 
after a pause. "For it is all my fault that it went 
wrong ; and even if it wasn't you, Phil, I still could 
never bear to think I had set things wrong for any 
one." 

" I can't believe it was you." 

" Well, then it was." Colombo glanced fearfully at 
Phil from amid the gold cloud, where her face was like 
the moon caught in a sunset. " It was. I told him a 
lie, Phil ; at least, there was a little bit of truth in it, 
but it was really a lie. I don't know how I came to 
do it. I think I must have been jealous of you, 
suspecting he liked you, though I never thought you 
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liked him. I told him you had gone back to Dublin 
to take care of Piers. I implied that Piers was your 
lover." 

" You did ! And he believed you ! " 

Colombe's tears began to flow at the expression of 
Phil's face. ''He believed me. He talked no more 
about your coming. Ah, Phil, don't look at me like 
that ! I didn't know you cared, dear." 

*'You didn't trouble to know. You had your will 
about that as about everjrthing else. Papa was right ; 
he said it was not good for people to be always in the 
sunsliine." 

'"Ah, papa, papa! If he had lived I would have 
been different, I suppose. Mama hasn't troubled. I 
am a foreign laud to her. As for you, Phil, you have 
treated me like a child. Why didn't you treat me like 
a woman ? If you had, I should never have done such 
things." 

I'hil did not speak. The bitterness in her heart was 
gieat ; but even now old habit was strong in her, and 
she could not go on being bitter with Colombo. Her 
father's name liad been uttered just in time to stem the 
nngiy words that had begim to flow. Colombo's appeal 
to him made her own heart throb violently. The wound 
of her father's death was closed there, but never healed. 

" You meant to do your best for me," Colombo went 
on; "but you have always spoilt me. I was never 
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your equal, Phil, but I might have come nearer to it if 
you had treated me as one. Anyhow when I wanted 
to go to Knockarea, why didn't you cry out ' hands off ' ? 
You sacrificed yourself for me. You don't suppose I 
would have accepted the sacrifice if I had known. 
Why, if I had known I would be unworthy any 
sacrifice. You haven't been fair with me, Phil." 

" And I suppose Mrs. Lismore, too, thought I had a 
lover in Dublin." 

" Well, I said it before her, Phil." 

Phil looked at her incredulously. " I can hardly 
believe you did such things, Colombo. I was thinking 
of you with love. I wanted you to have nothing but 
happiness, even if I were to be the loser. And you 
didn't really care for him, after all." 

" Why, how could I care for him ? There was Piers." 

"You are like a child that snatches something 
precious and shatters it in fragments." 

" If I am like a child," said Colombo, two deep red 
spots fixing themselves in her cheeks, " it is your fault. 
You have always yielded to me, always given in. I 
have looked up to you and you have misled me. It is 
not your fault that I have a shred of good left upon 
which to begin again." 

" Upon my word, Colombo, you are a most unex- 
pected person." A gleam of something like humour 
lightened the storm in Phil'a eyes. " You have carried 
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the war into the enemy's country with a vengeance. 
What is Pici*s going to do with you ? " 

" He is going to tell me the truth* He will know 
all my faults. Yes, I know what you are thinking of. 
I didn't take it so well when he did that. But I am 
difrorcnt, Phil ; indeed, I am going to be different. And 
things will come right. What has been done can be 
undone." 

" Let us not talk about it any more^ Colombo. I 
believe you did not mean to hurt me. You will do no 
more such things. What would Piers say if he could 
know ? " 

" Piei-s will know." 

A wave of rod surged in Phil's face. 

" Not about you," said Colombo. " He wiU only 
know that I told a lie about some one, and that I am 
going to make the hardest reparation I ever made in 
my life. Don't be hard to me, Phil, any more, for 
I^apa's sake. You remember how he was — ^with 
Mama." 

" I remember that you were always true to him," 
said riiil, her face softening into exquisite tenderness. 

C( )lombe rushed to her and flung herself, golden hair 
and all, into Phil's arms. 

" I ought to be Piers," said Phil, half comicaUy, even 
while she returned the caress. ''You are too pietiy, 
Colombo, to be wasted on mere woman." 
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CHAPTEIt XXVIII. 

THE FAIR PENITENT. 

Phil might have been easy in her mind for the safety 
of her secret if she had heard Colombe's confession to 
her lover. She might also have repented of her 
suspicion, unlike generous Phil, that Colombo con- 
fessed to Piers for the pleasure of being absolved by 
him. 

It was with lowered eyelids and trembling lips, and 
for once with no thought of how pretty she looked 
that Colombe spoke. Other things she would not have 
minded confessing, but a lie ! It was a horrid sort of 
transgression. 

" Don't kiss me. Piers," she said. " Not till I have 
told you something — something I did wliicb has done 

" What, sweetheart 1 " 

"Itohlalie, Piera!" 

" That was unlike you, Colombe." 

" You think too well of me," she said, lifting eyes. 
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innoceiit as a child's, to his. '* And yet you know me 
better than any one else. I haven't told lies : perhaps 
it was because I had no need to. Anyhow I told this 
one easily and forgot it easily." 

" What made you remember it now ? " 

" Because of its results to some one else. I did not 
foresee the results, but it did harm. I only meant it 
for an evasion, but it was a lie after alL Do you 
know, Piers, that I had a wild thought of begging the 
person it hurt never to let you know I had told that 
lie ? I was terrified at the thought of your knowing. 
Then I made up my mind to tell you myselt" 

"That was the right thing, Colombe. You must 
never be afraid of me, child. I should have little 
enough right to judge you harshly." 

" I know. Piers. But then a lie ! Besides, it in- 
volve another disloyalty, for I allowed it to be 
thought, I suggested, that you were some one else's 
lover." 

" That was certainly not true, Colombe." 

" And I wanted it to be believed, because I thought 
at the moment I cared for some one else." 

" What undeceived you ? " 

" The news of your illness. I had grown so used to 
your being always there. Piers, like the air and the sun 
which we forget to thank God for. When I imagined 
a world without you Oh, Piers 1 " 
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Colombe's face was eloquent. 

Piers stooped and kissed her, with, if possible, an 
added tenderness. 

" Is that all now, Colombo ? " 

" That is all, Piers." 

" Ah, well, you will never be afraid to tell me the 
whole truth, if you have the occasion." 

"Not so much afraid that I shall not tell you. I 
was terribly afraid to tell you this. But, Piers, that is 
not all. I told you that my — saying that had affected 
some one else's happiness. What am I to do ? " 

"If your confessing it will undo the mischief, 
Colombo, I think you will have to confess it." 

" I thought of that. Piers. I don't mind the humili- 
ation for myself. It is only that I am so soon to be 
yours. I felt as if I ought not to include you in the 
humiliation." 

" And we cannot be separated. My dearest, I shall 
not mind bearing your blame, such as it is. It is 
happy that you have not to bear mine." 

" As if I should believe that. Piers ? " 

"Believe that I am not worthy, Colombe, yet love 
me all the same." 

As soon as Piers had left that night with the farewell 
that grew harder to say now that there were so few 
more of them left to say, Colombe betook herself to 
her room to write her letter. 
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Whon she had dipped her pen ia ink she sat frown- 
ing at the paper. 

''I hate to do it/' she said aloud. "I remember 
yestoixlay how I thought to get out of it by persuading 
myself that as soon as he heard it was I was to marry 
Piers he would come. But whether he comes or not, 
and he micst come, I've got to swallow this pill." 

A memory of her childhood, how she had been 
taught to breathe a pious ejaculation before swallowing 
a nauseous medicine^ suddenly made her smile half 
ruefully. She shut her eyes while she smiled, and said 
the child's prayer over. Then she began to write 
rapidly. 

"Dear Mr. Lismorb, 

When I was at Knockarea I said some- 
thing one day which implied that Mr. Piers Vanhom- 
righ was my sister's lover. It was not true, and I am 
very sorry for saying it. He was always my lover — 
never any one else's — and we are to be married on the 
20 th. You will receive a formal invitation to my 
wedding in a day or two. I hope you will come, and 
dear Mi*s. Lismore, whom I love, though I have been so 
bad lately about writing to her. 

" Ever your sincere friend, 

" CJOLOMBB." 

"Let him make what he will of that^" she said. 
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signing it with a flourish. " I think he will come. I 
am sure of it. He could not have been so insensible to 
me if he had not been in love with some one else first. 
And PhQ was surely the most likely person. How 
dull I was not to see it ! Yes, I think he will come." 

She ran downstairs with her letter, and found Bridget 
the cook bolting up for the night. 

" Wait for me a minute," she said. " I want to post 
a letter." 

" Let me take it for you, miss," said Bridget. 

But Colombo held her letter jealously, and earned it 
herself to the pillar which was close at hand. 

" Writin' to her sweetheart, she was," said Bridget, 
describing the thing to Margaret, the parlour-maid, 
afterwards. " I know by the way she held it agin her 
heart. An* she only parted wid him an hour ago. It 
makes me feel that romantic that I could take Brennan 
this minit, though IVe been puttin' him off these thirty 
years, till he was too ould for the canal-boat business. 
I never could bear to live on the water, especially with 
all Brennan's childher to look afther. The only time I 
ever went in the water, 'twas at Sandymount, an' I was 
only three years ould, a big wave came rowlin' in an' all 
but drownded me. I never gev the water a chance since." 

"Maybe she wasn't writin' to Air. Piers at all," 
suggested Margaret. " Sure what would she have to say 
to him?" 
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*' There spoke the single girl," said Bridget " Not 
but what I'm single myself, but I needn't be if I liked, 
and wouldn't be if Brennan wasn't that unfortunate 
that hu always asks me whin I'm annoyed about 
somethin'. Lovers has always things to say to aich 
other, let alone that I took a stitch in my side as 
I was passiu' the drawin'-room door this evenin', 
an' I heard Miss Colombo biggin' his pardon for 
somothin'." 

" It's what I'd do to no mankind/' said celibate 
Margaret, ''but expect him to be plasin' me from 
inoruin' till night. And Miss Colombo, though she 
wouldn't think of you like Miss Phil, is that pleasant 
when you want a hat to go out in, an' won't grudge 
givin' her time to trimmin' it. 'Tis beggin' her pardon 
he ought to be." 

Happily unconscious of how much knowledge the 
kitchen possessed of her affairs, Colombo went upstairs 
with a heart lightened of its burden. With Colombo 
to desire a thing and to set about possessing it was to 
have it. Now that her letter was despatched she felt 
that Phil must be happy, and that she, herself, if she 
had made trouble in the beginning, was the one to bring 
the joy in the end. 

Under the influence of the feeling she ran, knocked 
at Phil's door cheerfully, and was bidden to enter. 

Phil was brushing her hair out, standing in the 
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middle of the room. She turned serious inquiring eyes 
upon her eiater. 

" I couldn't go to bod without making up," said 
Colombo. " You foi^ve me last night, of course, but I 
want real making-up, not forgiveneas," 

" Let UB make up," said Phil, " and not talk about it, 
Colombe. I never want it talked of again. After aU, 
you did not know ; and it is all over." 

" It is not all over, Phil. I have been thinking. I 
know now that he was in love with you^-or else why 
should he not have been in love with me ? " 

" It seems conclusive," answered PhiL 

Colombe looked at her doubtfully. 

"Tou think I'm vain," she said, in some wonder. 
" However, I didn't come to talk about myself. Only I 
wanted to assure you, Phil darling, that I am sure he 
cares for you. He was so disappointed when you did 
not come. I remember now that I felt quite vexed 
with him because he was so disappointed, I bad always 
been so used to people being satisfied with me." 

" Don't let us talk about it, Colombe." 

" But I am talking about myself, not about you, 
Phil. I first began to discover that I had only been 
idealizing him when I foimd out — I could hardly 
believe it at first — that he didn't care for me, not in 
that way, I mean. He was always delighted with me, 
just as he used to be at Castle O'Kelly — but I know 
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the other feeling too well — so many people have been 
in love with me, to say nothing of Piers — not to recog- 
nize its absence. I was very stupid not to know it 
was you, for I remember, before I said that thing, that 
he used to make me talk of you ; and, you will hardly 
believe it, Phil, but once, when I had been talking of 
you, and went on to talk of myself, I found that he 
hadn't heard a word of the latter part of the con- 
versation. I thought it very stupid, and immediately I 
began to compare him with Piers." 

" To his disadvantage, of course ? " said Phil, with a 
laugh almost mirthful. 

'' That was how I felt then, Phil. I was a selfish 
wretch then. Of course I see it all now. But things 
will come right ; I am sure of it. And I couldn't sleep 
till I had asked you to kiss me and forgive me." 

" I made too much of it," said generous Phil. " You 
never could mean to hurt any one, Colombo. And you 
must forget everything I have told you. I am not the 
sort of girl to go on wearing a willow through life, and 
I don't believe in the permanence of unreciprocated 
attachments." 

Phil laughed at herself, as she had done many a 
time, though tears smarted in her eyes. 

'' I dare say there is a Piers waiting for me somewhere, 
or, if not a Piers exactly — ^that is not likely, Colombe, 
is it ?— at least some one who will be as delightful to 
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me as Piers is to yon, and to whom I shall be abont 
half as delightful as you are to Piers." 

"You are as pretty as I am/' said Colombo, judicially, 
" only you don't know how to put on your clothes so 
well. And of course you are a thousand times better 
and cleverer than I could ever be." 

"But goodness and cleverness don't count," said 
Phil, laughing again, " in the matter of lovers." 

" Ah, you have an advantage over me," said Colombe, 
with a serious shake of her head. " You are papa's 
daughter. He gave you his qualities. And I — I know 
nothing about my father. Do you suppose he gave me 
his quaUties, Phil ? " 

" Papa loved and believed in you, Colombe, and he 
taught me to do the same. And your qualities are 
lovely, no matter who gave them to you." 

" I could not have been happy, even with Piers, if 
you had gone on thinking ill of me," said Colombe. 

Her face, wet with Phil's tears as they kissed each 
other, wore the old, triumphant, all-conquering 
expression. 

Phil had been used to say that Colombe was not 
happy if even the crossing-sweeper did not bless her 
pretty face as she went by him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE BENEFACTOR. 



Fortune always favoured Colombe; for, a couple of 
days later, as she was coming home, and had just taken 
the turn into the Mall — she had stopped an instant at 
the bridge to speak to Katty O'Brien, the old apple- 
woman, who had had her pitch there from time imme- 
morial — some one overtook her and called her by name. 
She turned, and any one who knew that she was to 
many I*iers Vanhomrigh in a few days might have 
wondered at seeing the light that broke over her face. 
Piers had been sitting as patiently as he might for the 
last half-hour in the drawing-room, which was given 
up of afternoons to the lovers, awaiting his tardy lady. 
Colouibe had been paying her last visit to Brown and 
Thomas's fur the fitting on of her wedding-dress ; and 
for once had forbidden Piers to attend her. She would 
not for worlds have had him run counter to the old 
superstition that it ia unlucky for the bride to show 
herself in wedding garments before the auspidous 
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occasion. And if Piers had been waiting outside 
among the ladies' papers and the model costumes, 
Colombo could scarcely have forborne to call him in 
to see the rayishing spectacle she made when the dress 
was on. 

She held out a firank hand to the new-comer. " Wel- 
come, Mr. lismore ! " she said. " It is awfully nice of 
you to come so quickly." 

''You did not suppose I should delay," he replied, 
as though there were a perfect understanding between 
them. 

*' And you are going to stay for my day ? " 

" That depends." 

Her eyes questioned him. 

" There are some questions a man ought to ask for 
himself, and a woman to answer for herself," he went 
on. " Still, a happy fortune has put you in my way. 
Tell me how much or how little your letter meant." 

Colombe's eyes began to dance. "We are within 
half a dozen yards of my own doorstep," she said, " and 
some one may come out any moment and interrupt us. 
In fact, some one has been waiting for me for some 
considerable time back, and I don't know how much 
longer four walls will hold him. Supposing we go 
over there and talk it out ? " 

She indicated the farther side of the canal, where a 
seat stood amid the golden wreckage of the leaves. 
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*' I will let you go to him in an instant : only I want 
you to answer my question." 

" There isn't any hurry. About how much I 
meant, wasn't it ? I think you had better ask some 
one else." 

" Ah " — a gleam of delight broke over his dark face 
— " you meant that ? You are too good to me, Miss 
Colombo. I don't deserve it. I was an unready fellow 
and faint-hearted, or I should have set myself against 
the other man, whom I believed to be her lover." 

" Against Piers ! " said Colombe, in amazement. 
" You wouldn't have had a chance." 

Lismore smiled under his moustache. "I think I 
shoiild all the same," he said. 

" Then you are frightfully conceited. Ah, there goes 
Piers again. I fancy he's frowning, though I can't be 
sure at this distance. If he takes to biting his nails 
I shall have to go. It shows the last extremity of 
disti-ess with Piers." 

" I shall let you go in an instant — that is, if you will 
take me home with you. Why wouldn't your sister 
come to Ejiockarea after she had promised me to 
come ? " 

" That is just the one thing you must never ask," 
said Colombe, " for Phil will never tell you, and neither 
shall I." 

" It was inexplicable, for she had seemed to care to 
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once. Now I think him the best fellow in the world. 
He is in love with your sister ? " 

'* Always has been." 

" She ought to have cared for him." 

" Perhaps she does. Do you want her to ? " 

Lismore looked as though he thought Colombo rather 
heartless. 

" He is worth a score younger men." 

" Not Piers," Colombo assured him. 

" He would be the twenty-first," said Lismore, with 
a grave face. "However, Bryden dined with us at 
Knockarea. I can't tell you how delightful he was. 
We had been rather dull of late — since you left." 

"While I was there," Colombo corrected. "Not 
Mrs. Lismore, of course, but you; yes, you were — 
deadly dull." 

" I'm sorry. Miss Colombo. I'm a dull fellow. I 
wonder if your sister will ever forgive me." 

" We had better be seeking her, and then you can 
ask her," said Colombo. " I am getting uneasy about 
Piers. He hasn't come back, and the last time he went 
by he was just going to bite his nails." 

"Ah, well, he can afford to wait a bit. He's a 
lucky fellow, Miss Colombo ! " 

" We'd better hurry back, or Katty O'Brien won't be 
able to keep her counsel. She'll run after Piers, and 
tell him where I am and what I'm up to. She has been 
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world," answered Lismore, with a conviction that made 
Colombe give him a very sweet smile. 

They were walking back to the house together by 
this time. 

" Is there any one in, Piers ? '* asked Colombe. 

" Only Phil." 

" Ah, Phil will do very well to talk to Mr. Lismore, 
while you finish your smoke. How many cigarettes 
did you light and fling away while you waited. Piers ? 
Every few seconds I saw the spurt of a match in the 
blue twilight across the canal." 

" I couldn't have believed it of you, Colombe — could, 
you, Lismore ? " 

" I've seen it," said Lismore, laughing light-heartedly. 

Lismore and Colombe went in together, while Piers 
waited outside. In a few seconds he was joined by 
the young lady, who slipped her arm through his 
affectionately. 

" What is it about Lismore, Colombe ? " he asked. 

" I think he's on the way to be as happy a man as 
you are. Piers." 

" Ah, is that it ? " 

A light was breaking over Piers' mind about many 
things that had somewhat puzzled him. 

" I thought Phil was not the same lately," he said. 

" You noticed it ? Do you know what she contem- 
plated. Piers ? IWe only just found out. She wanted 
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How lucky Uncle Ealpb and Aunt Peggy were out and 
Mama at the hospital ! " 

" Yes, Lismore was rather in luck." 

" Especially in meeting me. I made things easy for 

" You weren't long about it." 

" I just asked Phil in the most casual way to go in 
and talk to some one in the drawing-room, as you were 

waiting for me outside. She came like a lamb, poor 
dear, without even asking who it was. I never could 
have believed that I should take such an interest in 
any one else's love-affairs." 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THINGS COME BIGHT. 

Phil came down in the dusk, hardly wondering who 
it was she might be called upon to entertain. Colombe 
had a way of handing on her responsibilities when they 
irked her at all, so that the sudden summons had not 
been a matter of surprise for her sister. 

Some one stood tail and dark against the light firom 
the dim window. Margaret had not yet come in to 
light the lamps, and it was blindman's holiday in the 
room, where spurts of flame from the little clear fire 
only made darkness visible. 

The some one turned as Phil came in and held out 
his hand. Then she saw who it was, and her heart gave 
a great leap of gladness. 

'' You have come to the wedding ? " she asked, with 
a gaiety that surprised herself. 

''Preceding my mother by a day or two/' he 
answered. " We could not deny ourselves the pleasure 
of seeing so charming a bride as your sister will make. 
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We are at the Shelboume, at least, I am, and my 
mother will be there on Thursday." 

He was still holding her hand, and Phil made no 
effort to withdraw it, though she had an uneasy sense 
that Margaret might come in at any moment. 

She shook her head with a demureness which 
Lismore had always thought bewitching in her ; it had 
a certain delightful incongruity with her frankness of 
look and manner. The pallor which had fallen on Phil 
of late had disappeared. She was redder than a rose. 

**I wonder if Colombe would think that any man 
ought to find it pleasant to see her a bride ? " 

" She seems very happy with the man of her choice," 
he said. 

" There is nobody to compare with Piers, of course," 
she replied, laughing. "Still, I hardly think that 
Colombe will give up her subjugating habits." 

" She is irresistible. No man could stand out against 
her, unless — there was some* one else." 

There was a second's pause, and Phil made a weak 
effort to withdraw her hand from his. But he only held 
it the more firmly, and drew her a little nearer by it. 

" I was subjected to Miss Colombe's fascinations all 
one summer," he said. " I should have been a most 
unwilling witness of her marriage ceremony — indeed, 
I should now be sitting with my head in my hands at 
Knockarea, only for one thing." 
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" And that ? " in a low voice. 

*' There was some one else. There has been some one 
else since I opened my eyes after I got my head broken 
in the wreck. Ah" — with a remorseful air — "I was 
going to call it a lucky wreck, foigetting those poor 
lads of mine who were lost." 

'' Colombe told me how you had taken care of those 
they left." 

" Of course ; that had to be done. But tell me now. 
We touched almost perfect friendship during that time 
when you nursed me back to life and health. Why 
has our frieudship suffered a lapse during all one 
summer? Was it because it became love, and I 
was a jealous ass, easily blinded, too, by jealousy or 
I would have trusted you ? " 

" I thought you had forgotten." 

" And I thought you had broken faith. Later, I 
thought I knew why ; but it seems I was mistaken. 
Your sister says that I must never ask why you broke 
your promise to come to Knockarea." 

" You must never ask that." 

" Not even — presently ? If you knew how horribly 
you disappointed me. I had had a vision of you in the 
old house, where my fathers have been before me, where 
my children will be after me. Even Colombe could 
not make up for the loss of that." 
*' Why didn't you write and tell me ? " She lifted 
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fervent eyes to his. " I, too, let foolish things come 
between us ; but if I had been sure you cared for me, 
nothing — nothing would have induced me to disappoint 
you." 

'* If he love me, this belieye, 
I wiU die ere he shaU grieye," 

he paraphrased happily. 

" I had no mind to hurry my joy, Phil," he said. 
"Our friendship was exquisite enough. I thought I 
had a whole summer for my courtship, or it had been 
over and done before Bryden came, before ever I mis- 
took Colombo's words. Now we are on the edge of 
winter, and I can wait no longer. Winter lights the 
hearth-fire, Phil." 

** I thought it would never be lit for me," she said, 
with a haK-sad air, as one who listens to a sad strain in 
the midst of happiness. 

" It is lit now," he said, " and the hearth swept and 
garnished. If you would not take possession of the 
house no other woman ever should." 

" You would have been so faithful ? " she asked in 
wonder. 

" No woman attracted me — in that way, before you 
came, though I am far from being a woman-hater. If 
we had been separated, the place would have remained 
empty, wanting your presence." 

" I, too," she said, " I have always wondered at the 
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fancies of other girls. I suppose I must have been 
waiting." 

'* Ours is a love-story without a hero/' he said, half 
ruefully. '' IIow could I ever have distrusted those 
frank eyes ? I should have believed them though all 
the world said no." 

" Ah, well/' she answered, with a deep sigh of con- 
tent, " we have yet a great many years, God vrilling, in 
which to make up/' 

" God willing/* he repeated, gravely, looking down^ 
with all the joy of his youth in his eyes, at the face 
against his breast. 

*' Perhaps this would not have been so wonderful," 
she said, half to herself, "if there had not been the loss 
and the loneliness that went before." 

" roor Bryden ! " said Lismore, with a sigh, for which 
Phil did not love him less, 

*' He would hate to be pitied," she said, under her 
breath, and half to herself. 
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THE CASTLE BEAUTIFUL. 

Castle O'Kelly wag a gift to Aunt Fin from Phil, 
giving back with one hand what she took with the 
other ; but a new Castle O'Kelly, new-roofed, new- 
glazed, the floors mended, the walla papered where they 
needed it, a house no longer tottering to ruins, but safe 
against the rains and storms of many winters, the suns 
of many summera. 

That her aunt's. will might be fulfilled, PhU still kept 
the ownership of the place in her own hands. She had 
a mng of the house fitted for herself, so that youth 
might yet be within the four walls of Castle O'Kelly. 

The plan had been kept a close secret from Miss Fin 
and the old ladies. During the winter following their 
marriages, Mrs. lismore and Mrs. Vanhomrigh, estab- 
lished at Aclare Lodge, where their husbands did not 
grumble, since in that western country there was 
practically do winter and excellent hunting to boot — 
devoted themselves to the preparation of Castle O'Kelly 
for its new inmates. 
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"Who, indeed? Perhaps no one else but Phil." 

It was Colombe too who induced Miss Fin to visit 
Castle 0' Kelly once more, while they yet kept the 
secret, so that she might see with her own eyes the 
things they had been doing to preserve the old house 
to Phil, and those who might come after her. 

Every one was there to receive her that fine February 
day, when the smell of spring was in the air. Bodkin 
stood smiling by Tim Healy's head, when she alighted 
from the long car at the cross-roads. Mrs. Ealph 
Featherstonehaugh had brought the wagonette, but 
Miss Fin would have none of it. She wanted to drive 
Tim once more ; and the way the creature whinnied 
when he saw her brought the tears to Miss O'Kelly's 
eyes. 

"Yet IVe known people to say Tim was stubborn 
and selfish," she said plaintively. 

" If you mean me, Miss Fin, ma'am," replied Bodkin, 
grinning with delight, " 'tis sorry I am not to agree with 
you, and you only come back this minit, an' good for 
sore eyes it is to see you ; but stubborn as a mule and 
a contrairy divil as ever drew life, is what the truth 
obliges me to say of that same Tim." 

Before she took off her bonnet Miss Fin explored 
every nook and comer of the old house, and great was 
her pleasure in seeing how little altered and how much 
added to the place had been. She was a Uttle puzzled 
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Phil. "All except the wing we have fitted up for 
ourselves." 

"You will stay here to receive your guests," said 
Colombe, " and you will tell us just what way each one 
likes things." 

The new inmates of Castle 0' Kelly had been two 
months in possession, when Phil Lismore, home from 
a three months' trip abroad, paid Castle O'Kelly a 
much desired visit. 

She and her husband, who showed no symptom of 
ceasing to be the bridegroom, walked over from the 
cross-roads, leaving Tim, driven by the new young 
man-of-all-work, to carry the luggage. It was still a 
joy to them to walk, hand in hand, a happy pair of lovers, 
along the roads scented with airs of April, where every 
roadside bush held its pair of feathei-ed sweethearts. 

"Herself," said Bodkin, coming out to welcome 
" Miss Phil," as he will always call her, " is above, 
givin' the finishin* touches to your rooms. She won't 
expect yez till she hears Tim's trot, an' that'll be, 
maybe, in an hour or two, for he'll no more be druv 
by the new boy thin he would be by herself. He's 
more impident nor ever be rayson of the pettin' he 
does be gettin' fix)m th' ould ladies. You'd think 
apples and sugar was the natural food for a baste, to 
see how they stuffs him. The new boy thought he'd 
get the better of Tim, but 'tis broken-hearted, ay, an' 
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r:-:L-'.v:L ;•: :. h^jll be before he does ii. I'd back 
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" You're quite well yonrself, Bodkin, I hope." 

' Or-.r.!. ma'am, an' plenty to do. There's a great 
s:ir in :he place entirely, an' a new cook an' a couple 
o' m lids under her, an' the whole o' thim under me. 
I iiiA th' ould ladies rale pleasant to sanre. Bein' the 
rale ou!<l quality they are they're aisy plaised, an' that 
thankful for ever)- hand's turn you do for them ! 'Twas 
a ::i';at iid«lance of bad rubbish to get shut of that 
Bessitj woman. When she wasn't too familiar 'twas 
quaiTellin* she was." 

"Ah, she's housekeeping for Mrs. Balph Feather- 
stouehaugh, I hear." 

" For Miss Peggy ; she is, an' better there nor here, 
says I." 

Tlie old place was looking its best. The persiennes 
harl l.een newly painted, the windows fresh glazed in 
the gaps where brown paper had done duty for many 
a year. The gi*assy space in front, which used to be 
disgi-acefully overgrown, now presented a silken-smooth 
aspect. In the little field below a couple of black 
Kenies were placidly chewing the cud. The old tangle 
of pears and plums in blossom looked over the garden- 
wall. I'hil was glad things had not been tidied out 
of all recognition. 
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A moment later and she was gathered to Ikiiss 
O'Kelly's heart. 

" Welcome to the house which you and your sister 
have made a kindly home for the homeless," she said. 

** But Castle O'Kelly is always yours, Aunt Fin ; we 
are really your tenants though you will it to appear 
otherwise." 

"The house is just the same," Miss O'Kelly went 
on. " We have changed it as little as possible. We 
all felt that too much completeness would savour of an 
institution, and that we dread above all things. Then 
we have all our little treasures ; and the spaciousness 
of Castle 0*Kelly permits us to have a room apiece. 
We encroached as little as possible on each other in 
Dublin. Still, it was a trial that we could not have 
our soUtude." 

The April wind, fresh from roaming over sea and 
mountain, blew sweetly through the open windows, 
lifting the curtains of apple-blossom chintz, tenderly 
faded, which Phil remembered to have seen in Dublin. 

" We are all out-of-doors," said Miss O'Kelly, '* walk- 
ing or gardening, or doing what we will, except a few 
of us who are in the work-room, making something 
which is a close secret. 

" You mustn't pretend you know, my dear," she said 
to Phil later, "but they are embroidering a beautiful 
gift of the house-linen for you, just as beautiful as what 
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tliev f'ave lo Colombe. Our foundress comes down 
next week for the pitisentation. You will say, when 
you see it, that not money but only love could inspire 
such work. And, my dear, we are making all the 
baliy-linen. Nothing is to be bought for the child who 
is to bring the joy of youth to Castle O'Kelly." 

*' And you arc happy. Aunt Fin ? " 

" Oh, we are happy, my dear. Each one of us is 
wliat slie would be in her own home, if God had not 
will^/d us to l>e homeless for a time. We are gardeners, 
NN e are cooks, we are house- wives, we are dairy- women, 
we have our bees and our fowls, except the very old, 
and they sit in the sim and dream of the everlasting 
rest and peace. The more servile work of the house 
is d(»nc for us, but the work that ladies love to do in 
ihcir owu kingdom we do for oui-selves." 

*• You are ten years younger, Aunt Fin." 

' 1 am the child of the house, and I need to be the 
youu^'est, since I direct the worldly affairs of it. The 
worst of it is that we are so happy that none of us wiU 
want to die." 

" The people are delighted with the new state of 
afl'airs at Castle O^Kelly," Miss Fin went on. "Why 
there is hardly a great old name in Ireland which is 
not represented here. The residence of so much 
Quality has made the Glen feel quite aristocratic. In 
Dublin, no matter how kindly our foundress strove, we 
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must always feel that our home was a charity. Now 
we are in our right place, among the people, of all 
others, to whom money means nothing, and blood, and 
brains, and virtue, and beauty much. The Glen has 
never bent the knee to Mammon. To the Glen 'th' 
ould blood ' yet counts as a thing all honourable." 

" And you have the old friends ? " 

" The old friends come here just the same. Ealph 
and Peggy are, of course, here constantly ; and Father 
Tom ; and the doctor ; and Mr. Thornhill ; and Blake 
O'Hara — you haven't seen Blake yet ; and that young 
red-haired Father James O'Mahony. He's getting wiser, 
my dear, and since he's known us he doesn't think 
the landladies quite so bad as the landlords. We didn't 
have the friends dropping in, in Dublin, the same way, 
at all. Oh, indeed, 'tis mighty pleasant, and we're all 
as happy as the days are long." 

Perhaps the one slightly dissatisfied person was 
Blake O'Hara, who had come back from Klondyke, 
leaner, more haggard, more melancholy looking than 
ever, but with a good many sovereigns in his pocket. 

" Your aunt is a fine woman," he said to Phil later, 
in a burst of confidence ; " a fine woman yet. What's 
seventy with her constitution ? I'm older at sixty 
myself. 'Tisn't among a lot of old women she ought to 
be, but she'll never leave it now, she'll never leave it." 

" I'm afraid she won't," said Phil, "she's too happy." 
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" True cnoujjh : she has her little world about her. 
And she's devoted to your baby, Mrs. Lismore. Suro 
wu're like a family party." 

" I dou't think/' said Phil, " that Aunt Fin could 
spai-e any of il9. She has a great friendship for you." 

"It would be as cold as the Elondyke if I was shut 
out of Castle O'Kelly/' answered Blake O'Hara. 
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price 2s. 6d. each ; and In small fep. Svo. bound in cloth, with sUt 
top, with Frontispiece to each volume, price Is* 6d. each ; or the 
Set, in gold-lettered cloth ease, i2s. 6d. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



NOVELS BY Mrs. HUMPHRY iMARD. 

ELEANOR. With 6 Full-page Illustrations bjr Albirt 

Fifth iMnsniOM. Crown 8to.6«. ' 



From THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-' '• Eleanor " U worthr of its dwUcatioo, 
M Us author s artistic masteipieoe. . . . The ipell which Mrs. Humphry Ward has cast 
orer mora than a decade or contemporary thought and liMltng will not ba brokan by 
this nobly oonceiTad and brilliantly executed worL' 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

From THE TIMES.—' A book which will cake rank with Mrs. Hvmphry Ward's best 
work« . • . The story is a story of a great passion worthily toU.' 

From THE SPECTATOR.— 'Very few men and women will, wa predict, be able to 
close Mis. Ward's book without the sense that they have been profoundly interested and 
deeply touched. We follow the searchings of heart experienced both by Laura and the 
Squue with intense interest. We never lose our human interest, nor do tha chief 
combatants ever cease to be real people.' 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADT. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 61. 

From THE TIMES :— 'In every sense this is a remarkable novel. . . . The writer 
takes an even wider range than before, and deals with contemporary politics and tho 
burning questions of the morrow with the cvrcv and no little of the knowledge of a 
DisraeU. . . . The charm of the novel b the actuality of the personages. Mrs. Ward 
has been living with them : so they live and breathe.' 

From THE STANDARD :— ' " Sir George Tr«ssady" is an exceedingly able book. 
We doubt if any other living woman could have written it. ... It u a work that does 
her heart and imagination infinite credit.' 

MARGE LL A. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cheap Populak Edition, bound in limp cloth. Crown Ivo. ms, 6d. 

From THE TIMES :— ' Mrs. Humphry Ward again thrusU her hand into the hot fin 
of living interests. Perhaps from this reason not a page is insij^id. Everirwhera is fresh, 
bright ''actuality"; verywhere aro touches of mtunacy with the world which sba 
describes.' 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 

Ninth Edition. Crown 8va 6r. Chsap Populak Edition, bound in limp cloth. 
Crown 8vow ax. 6J. 

From THE SPEAKER :— ' This we can affirm— that in masterly grasp of the varioos 
phases of spiritual thought and conflict in the England of to^y, " David Grieva ** stands 
alone in modern fiction and must be confessed as what it is— a masterpiece.' 

ROBERT ELSMERE. Cheap Popular Edition, 

iHJund in limp doth. Crown 8vo. t, 6d, Cabinet Edition. Two Volumes. 

Small 8vo. zax. 
From THE SPECTATOR:— 'This is a very remarkable book. . . . Profoundly m 
we differ from Mrs. Humphry Ward's criticism of Christianity, we recognise in her book 
one of the most striking pictures of a sincere religious ideal tniat has ever been presented 
to our generation tmder tne disguise of the modern noveL' 

THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 

Sqnaraiftmo. as 
From THE CHRISTIAN WORLD :— 'Mrs. Ward bM done nochlag finer than this 
brief story. The sustained interest, which does not permit the reader to miss a line ; tha 
vivid clearness in which each rharartrr stands oat in self-revelation ; tha onfiulimr indght 
into the familiar and confused workings of the village nsnd— all rep r esen t work of ut 
kighast class. " Tbs Story of Bessie Costrell " will become an Bogitth dassk.' 

— j-^ 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., IS Waterloo ?Uau 



WORKS BY FR ANK T. BU LLEN, f.r.cs. 

Deep-Sea Plundoring^s. third impression. wuhsFuii- 

I .'^1. .<>:r i'i.-n^ by Avrii: R 'i'wiDLE. Crown Evo. 6j. 

.' .-' :.' I A /■ A'. ' A i.ew Ujttk of sra stories tr-jm Mr. Rullen is an event vhich 
kl. u'o (T!. ') an ex- itlriK narr:iti\e set furth in a pi<:tureM;ur ^nd animated manner 
K.-%e t '1 f .> II t., \k. ih.nkful i Jt. . . , There is kcmethin^ in the bo'jk to plea>e 
aiii. I • -.•:r> tic'c . . . 'll.e '.K'As. de^erve« to ^le, ar:d will be, read by all who look to 
litf.i: .••■ t pr-^.ilc th^m u,ih refrfi.rner.l a'ld recreation,' 

y i •//. '. - ' Mr. ]' i!.<Ei. s namr i- Mitfi.icr.t reconimei tliiiinn for a collection of mo%t 
ir.; •: '-A-.-r ■,-.'. it .rir-. ;i.. kinackiiiK ?ir.:.^-!y uf the l.rine. In *' Deep Sea Plunderin^s" 
he i.'jf e%.i:!ii^ u. i ll•f^.rmi:.K wvrk, and in the deptl^ of the ocean finds incahAuatible 
tfr,.i*vif.' 

The Men of the Merchant Service : Mng the 

Polity of th« Mwoantli* Marint for *Loffis*lior» ■wutart. SECOND 

IMPRESSION. I.:irj!e j>o«.t cvo. 71. M. 

.',/7.'. "/Vl /■■.■■ A'.—' 'Il.c l-xlc is of jrrcat value, and of great interest to all the 
ir.nun.e.'.il-!': \tr jjIc w): 1 arc L'jri>us :iWit tli<- m-rtt rom.intic and separate of lives. But 
it i.' of i:i.pjrt.'i'.'.e. v;- o: ;'!]>' and LKiefly, as Mr. Hiillen's aujieal to the political sense of 
hi> coi r.try. Put as t>rie;]y asi»K&ible, it conie^ to this. J be control of the scab vital 
tu Kn^'l.irid ; ar-.'l the Kiigli^h, thou};h they curr.inue to lie a Kreat ship-owning people, 
::ic Icn^ a:.-'. Irs^ ;i fcafrifi:.,: ^ic.;; le. Li.gli->h &bipN are lncrea>>Ir>gly manned by (orcigncrji 
and oFt'.crrc-l !.y fureii^i.ers. We canr.ot comuier.d his volume too earneslly to public 
Cu.'i^ileratiui..' 

A(JADEMY.—*\it. could not in a short space convey any idea of the variety of 
special i!:forniati-jn -all w hui.ia:i and related that Mr. Bulien gives. . . . We only 
prick a Ia> -k tl.at is bul^jcd with seacraft, and resembles the perfect sailor whose every 
Lair is a ropeyarn aLd every drup of blood Stockhulm tar.' 

The Cruise of the 'Cachalot' Round the World 

after Sperm Whalrs. I!y Y\ ask 'J. Hii ifn. Fir«t Mate. Ihe volume inchidei 

H I otter t'. t!.e Ai.ti.'.r fruni K( i,vakij Kniisr:. ELEVENTH IMPRESSIOM. 

Wi'h P. Iliu«iia:inr.« .tnd a Cbart. Large |Oki &vo. \a. 6d. 

TIMES.—' Mr. Huilcn has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a 

master. . . . " 1 li* Cruise of the L\JcAaiot " i^ a ijotk which cannot but fa.scinate all lovers 

of the sea, and all wh) can appreciate a masterly presentation of its woodcr and its 

mystery, its terrors a:i<l its trials, its humours and its tragedies.' 

The Rev. Dr. HORTON, "i his Sermon on bahairofthe British §nj for%ign Bibl9 
Societv, rffernfu to Mr. builen'i ' Crune of the "Cdc/».i/jt '" ' in the following termt : 

* It is a very remarkable book in every way: it seems to me worthy 
to rank with some of the writings of Defo?. Ii has absolutely taken 
the shine out of some of the romantic literature of such writers as even 
Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. By the strange law that truth is 
more wonderful than fiction, tnis book .is more wonderful than the 
wildest dreams of the creator of imas^ination.* 

The Log of a Sea-Waif: bemgr Recoiieotions of um 

First Four Years of my tea Ufe. THIRD IMPRESSION. With B Full-page 
Illustrations <poci.'ilIy draun by Aktiiuk Twidlk. I..arge post 8vo. 8x. 6di, 
WORLD.- 'We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have 
>M:en so f.iNci!t itf-d and enthralled ljy any of them as l>y this masterly presentatioD of the 
huiiuMirs, li.triUiiip-i, and niini-r tragedies of life in the forecastle.' 

TIMES. — 'Full 'if tlirillinz adventure, admirably told. . . . We mast leave 
Mr. Mullen's tou'.liint; Story of nis early struggles and adventures to speak for itself. 
lli.H ('.escriptive p<.'Wers are i:reat, his literary imagination is vivid, and he finds 
abnii'la.'it .>])i>ortu:iitics for the display of both.' 

The Way they have in the Navy : Mnff % oay^ 

to-Day Reoord of a Orulsa In H.M. Battloohip • Mars' during ttw ManoMivrw 
of 1800. THIRD IMPRESSION. Croi^-n Bvo. p.iper covers, tr. ; cloth, ir. 6^ 
SPEC 7' A TOR.—' We recommend it most heartily and without any misgiving.* 
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London: SMITH. ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 



WORKS BY W- H, FITGHE H, bjl, lld. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny, sbcomd ihprbssiom. 

With 8 Portzmiu and 4 Plans. Crown 8va 6s. 

GUARDIAN,—* It is almost impossible to lay the book down. The story of those 
tnmmer months of 1857 must ever appeal to English readers.' 

BOOKMAN.^*\ix\\x.^n with all the swing and dash, with all the careful accuracy 
and brilliant descriptive power which have made Dr. Fitchett's books so deservedly 
popular.' 

DAILY NEWS,— * K stirring tale. ... Dr. Fitchett's book, carefully written 
firom documents most^ admirably collated, will certainly hold the field until another 
Kinglake or Napier arises.' 

How England Saved Europe: the Story of 

the Great War (1703-181S>. In 4 vols, crown 8va with Portraiu, Facsimiles, and 
Plans, 6r. each. 

TIMES.— *Thc ttoty b broadiv told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the 
amount of interesting detail and well -inspired comment that Mr. Fitchett manages to 
weave into hb narrative. It b not without significance that this excellent " Story of the 
Great War,[' at once popular in the best sense, well-informed, full of instruction, and 
very attractively written, ^ould be the work of a Colonial writer.' 

PUNCH.—' Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torchlight 
the field on which opened Pitt's long struggle with Napoleon.' 

GUARDIAN.—' Mr. Fitchett has achieved a real success, and the boy who cannot 
read these volumes with pleasure (and profit) b hooNcless. They are, if boyhood would 
but see it, more enthralling than half the noveb published.' 

Fights for thO FlStg*. second edition. With 16 Portraits, 
13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

SPECTATOR.— "*Y\%\iXs for the Flag" b as good as "Deeds that Won the 
Empire." To say more than thb in praise of the book before us b unnecessary, for 
'* Deeds that Won the Empire " was one of the best collection of popular battle studies 
aver given to the public . . . No writer ever had more completely the art of making one 
realise how opposmg forces move both by land and sea.' 

REVIEW OP REVIEWS.— "This b the second volume of the series which has 
achieved one of the greatest literary successes of our time. ... As a g^ft-book, or as a 
book to take up and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, thb book 
has few equab, and will probably equal or eclipse the popularity of its predecessors.' 

Doeds that Won tho Empire, thirteenth bdihon. 

With z6 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.— * "Sot since Macaulay ceased to write has Englbh Uteratura 
produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historicid scenes. The 
wholesome and maniy tone of Mr. Fitchett's book b specially satisDsctory. . . . The 
book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him. 

TIMES.—* " Deeds that Won the Empire " b admirably conceived and written. 
Wolfe's striking feat of arms at Quebec, Hawke's splendid victory in Quiberon Bay, 
Busaco, Albuera, the Nile, the action of the Skann^n and Cktsafieak*^ with other 
memorable fights by sea and land, are vividly described. Mr. Fitchett has noC sacrificed 
hbtorical accuracy to dramatic effect, and his words ring true.' 

Wellington's Men : 8ome Soldler-Autoblographles. 

[' Kincaid's Adventures in the Rifia Brigade ' ; ' Rifleman Harris ' ; Anton's 

^ MiUtary Life ' ; Mercer's ' Waterloo.'] £<Uted by W. U. Fi-tchbtt, B.A., LL.D. 

Crown Bvo. 6r. 

SPECTA TOR.—* Mx. Fitchett has ere this sounded the clarion and filled the fife 

to good purpose, but he has never done better work than in rescuing firom oblivion 

the narratives which appear in thb volume. Here we have the incidents of war told 

by the actors themselves, and each actor saw a different side of the thing, and had hb 

own way of telling; about it. We feel very grateful to Mr. Fitchett ror hb skilful 

editing of four stones which ought not to be allowed to die. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WORKS BY JAMES PAYN. 

' A little m.7stfr/ieee.*^'S\TloHAL Obsbrvir. 
Crcivn 8vo. lianp red clochp if. 6d. 

Tlie Disappearaiice of George Driffell. 

THE SPEAKER.—' Mr. Pa>ii has ncTcr vrittea a more excellent storr.' 

THE ATHENiEUM.-'l'ncommonly veil io!d. . . . Th« book b Aill of ibow 

r ■• '; -I'' -'•: t:.ove d^.het of fun which have lighted up all his writingi.' 

T>iE DAILY NEWS.— 'The fcCory evoiws through a sequence of ingeniously 

6-\i^'i a : -i i y ; r?»cr.te'l scenes, and the d&logne has unfailing pUnt and wit. Tba 

UAt:t%t h ..u» u> :^ t:.e erij.' 

''R^litt with ^c*d stories,*— 'Tw^ TiMES. 
ShCOND EDITION. Crown 3vo. j*. &/. 

GLEAMS OP MEMORY; 

WITH SOME REFLECTIONS. 

THE WORLD.— 'r»f all the personal b>>-ks that have appeared of bte Tean, Mr. 
Ta.Ti^t I*.i- ■■'■. ' 'fl'j^i-n. nf .Memory i^ the nid^t attractive. ... It is not a book tO be 
:::.Ai\/'- : i ■ '.:it :'■■-!: i: i« to (je re.-i4, liked, anil si:nplv belie\'ed.' 

PU N C H . — ' \V i:},in i:» mAr*x litr.ir^ of ^pcice will be found not '^nly some of tbcbett 
i:-j:ics > r the \La\, • ut st jries the be>t t-jld. Nut a superfluous word spoils the gems.' 

* One of the pUasantat books that has appeared for some time* 

Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Fcp. 8vo. limp cloth, u. 6</. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 

THE AT H E N A U M .— ' To say that Mr. Pa>-n b seen at hb best in the book ia 

a>- :ti-;- h a*- t" •■ay th.it it \s remarkably pleasant reading. The stories it contains are noC 
* . 'f^-*. . lint, (lid and new, the stories are all well told. . . .And then the spirit of 
f If. i^i-ik is eii.inontlv generous and gay. ... In brief, hb book b one of those which, 
i ■■ th.it of M;izi.ne <!u Camp, if for somewhat diflerent realms leave a good taste in tb« 
I . jutU. . . . i'or that reakon, if fur no other, it should have readers in abundance.' 



\ 



Fcp. 8vo. boards, Pictorial cover, ai. ; or limp cloth, if. 6d. 

THE HEIR OF THE AQEa 

THE SPECTATOR.—' " The Heir of the Ages" b as pleasant and attractive • 

story a. one c.in exji^f t to c-ime across.' 

THE AT H E N i4v U M .— ' Mr. Payn has always taken a cheerful view of life, but m 
" Thr H'-ir of tiit: A^cs " he surpasses himself. . . . Through it all Mr. Payn b at hb best.' 

THE ACADEMY. — ' As bri);ht, as clever, and as interesting as any of its prede- 
cessors. In one respect — namely, as regards cle.ir, sympathetic, and graphic delineatioD 
of character— it is almost superior to any others by the same writer.' 

^rii-asant an J unassuming papers.*— ^^lAHCllESTKK GUARDIAN. 
With a Portrait, and a Memoir by Lesi.is Stsi'HEN. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 

OR, ESSAYS OF A LITERARY VETERAN. 

AT H E N ^ U M . — ' Even those who know not Payn can realize, after reading Mr. 
Stephen's a'lmirable pages, something of the esteem and tenderness which all who were 
hruuKht into either social or business relations with him felt for the hum(Xt)us conipanioa 
andg'-ntle ciitic' 

TIM ES.— ' The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will teem 
to hear in "The Backwater of Life ; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran," the but echoM 
of the familiar voice.' 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



WORKS by F. fiWSTEY. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. With a Frontispiece. Third 
Impression. Cfowq Svo. 6j. 
The Booktrnm.—' A nmukably clenr and bHIIiint novel.' 
Th« Spectator, — ' Id hii Inzical cociduct of u abiurd pfopaulion^ m hit 



THE TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. Popular 
Edition, CrowD 8vo. bi. Cbeip Edition. Crown 8*0. limp r«d 
cloth, 3t. 6d. 
Th* BalurdiBy Revtvur. — ' A C4|^lat tet of sIDriei, thoroughly clever and 



THE GIANT'S ROBE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cheap Edilion. Crown 8vo. limp ted cloth, 21. 6d. 
Th» Paitaratl Gtaettt.—'Thtmiiainttrtit of the book, which is TrsrvjtroTii 
indefd, befini when VLnceol leluriu., *hm Hirold CttCyn diKovers the secret whe:i 



THE PARIAH. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2/. 6^. 
Tfte Satuittay Kerlaie.— ■ In "The Puia)i''wg art more than tnt itruck b^ 
the iharp intuitive peiceptiun and the uiirical bilanciDgof judjpnent vhich maliet ih* 
Authcr'i vritingi tiich eAlremelv enrvrtaininf reading. Tliere u aol a dull page.— ws 
might uy, not a dull teDtence..-iD it. . - . Hie eifli are deLighlfully drawo. upecially 
the bearilchinf Miug« and the childish Leitice. Nothing that polish and Gnlab, clever- 

VICE VERSA; or, A Lesson to Fathers. Cheap Edition. 
Crovrn Svo. limp red cloth, 31. 6J. 
The Saturday Berlete.—' 1( ever there mi a book made up from bennnini to 
end of laughlvr. aad yet not a comic book, or a "merry" book, or ■ book of jokei, or a 
book of pictures, or a jest book, or a totn.fool boolc, but a perlectty aobcr and serious 
book, in the reading of which a lobcr man may laugh without kbaxDe rroni beginning to 

bixk, recommending it very earaeslly to all tatber» in the first intiance, and their sons, 
otwliew^ uncles, and male couain. ne«.- 

A FALLEN IDOL. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. limp red 
doth, It. 6J. 

The riitwa.— ' Will delight the mullitudiaoua public that laughed over "Vic* 
VerA^." . . . The boy who brmgs the accursed image to Champion's House, Mr. Bales, 

man, are lif ures whom it is aa pleasant to ftwet as it is impossible to for^.' 

LYRE AND LANCET. With 24 Full-page lUustrations. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. limp red cloth, 2/. 6J. 
The Sptaleer,—' Mr. Anitey has lurpasicd himielf in "Lyre and Lancat." 
. . . One of the brightest and mo&t entertaining bits of comedy ve bavo had for maiij 
^^y-' __^ _^..^^ 

LondoD : SMITH, ELDEil, & CO., 15 Wtterloo PUce, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, ft GO.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 

/V/. Svo. limpgrun cloih ; or cloth boards^ gilt top. 2s. 6d. McK 

By the Sisters BRONTE. 

JANE FY RF. Py Ch.irl.Kte Ifronti. 

SHIRLKY. IJy L'h;ir|..tie Ilnuite. 

VIl.I.KITK. I<y^'f»i*rl"ttc Hront*. 

1 H K I K N A N 1' • > F WILD F K L L H ALL. By Ann* BroiitS. 

WLMFIKkINc; HKIC.HIS. Hy Emily Bront2. AGNES GREY. By Anoe BroOtC 

With l'i^f.(i r .in'l Memoir of the Sitters by Charlotte BrontC 
TM K PK( >FKS>( )R. By Chaurloiw BroatC To which are added the Pocnu of Charlotte, 

Fiiiily, and Anue Urualc. 



By Mrs. GASKELL. 



WIVES AND HAT 'OUTERS. 

NORTH AND SolJlM. 

SYFA'IASLOVKRS. 

£k AN FORD, ANu OTHER Tales. 



MARY BARTON, and othu Tales. 

RUTH, AND OTHER TAf-BA. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE OP CHARLOTTE BRONTfi. 



By LEIGH HUNT. 



IMAGINATION AND FANCY: or, Selections from the English Poets. 

I HK 'I'< )WN : Its Mrrnorabie Characters and Erenls. Illustrated. 

AL'IOHIOGKAI'HYOK LEIGH HUNT. 

MKN. W( )M FN. AND BOUKS : a Selection of Sketches, Essays, and Qridcal 

WIT AND HUMOUR: Selected from the English Poets. 

A lAR OF HONKY FROM MOUNT HYBLA; or, Sweets from SkOy in Puticular, 

and Pastoral Pi>^try in (veneraL 
TABLE TALK To which are added IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF POPE 

AND SWIFT 



Uniform 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON. I'.y Anthony Trollopc. 

THE C LAV F RINGS. By Anthony 

Trolloi»<'. 
FRAMLKV PARSONAGE. By Anthony 

'l'rolloi»c. 
ROMOLA. By GcorRC ElioL 

IRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 

DEERBR( )OK. By Harriet Martineau. 
HOUSFHOLI) EDUCATION. By 

H;irnct M.irtiiicau. 
LECTl'RKS ON THE ENGLISH : 

HUMOURISrS OF THE FIGH- 

TKFNTH CENTURY. By W. M. . 

Thackeray. ! 

Also the following in limp red 

A BRIDE FRO.M THE BUSH. Ily E. . 

W. Hoinun^. 
THK STORY OF AlUl^AL THE TSOU- 

RIAN. Edited by Val. C. Prinsep, 

A.R.A. 
HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 

the Rev. ^arry Jones. 
VICE VERSA. Hy F. An^tey. 
A FALLEN IDOL. Hy F. Anstey. 
THE TALKING HORSE: and other 

Talcs. r»y F. An^tey. 
THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey. 
LYRE AND LANCET, tov F. Kxata^. 



with the above, 

I PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE 
I FRIAR. ByT. A.Tkt>Uope. 

THE ROSE^ARDEN. By the Author 

of 'Unawares.' 

CHRONICLES OF DUSTYPORE. A 

Tale of Modem Anglo-Indian Society. 

By the Author of 'wheat and Tarsi.' 

IN THE SILVER AGE. By Holme Lm. 

CARITX. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

SOME LirERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By James Payn. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

FALLING IN LOVE: with other 
Essays. By Grant Alien. 

cloth, crown 8vo, t. &/. each. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey. 
THE VAGABONDS. By Bfargarvt L. 

Woods. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. 

Christie Murray. 
GRANIA. The stonr of an Island. By the 

Hon. Emily Lawless. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 

DRIFFELL. By James PSyn. 
THE WAYS OF LIFE. ByMn.OUphaBL 
THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. By 

Sir William Magnay, Bart. 



London : SMITH, ¥.U[>^V., «t CO., \^\;T»!«^«»Y««fc,^:H, 



SMITH, ELDER, & OO.'S POPULAR UBRARY--««a«»^ 

Fepn 8ptf. PictaruU Covers^ 2s. each; cr limp red clctk^ 2s, 6d, each. 

By HENRY 8ET0N MERRIMAN. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. | THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 

By the Author of ' Molly Bawn.' 



MOLLY BAWN. 

PHYLLIS. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 

AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 

ROSSMOYNE. 



FAITH & UNFAITH. 
LAPY BRAN KSM ERE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRES- 
FORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 



DORIS. 
PORTIA. 

BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE AND 
GREV GRIEF. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 

DEMOS: a Story of Social- I A LIFE'S MORNING. I THE NETHERWORLD, 
bt Life in England. | THYRZA. | NEW GRUB STREET. 

By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 



MEHALAH: a Story 

the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. 



ol 



RICHARD CABLE, THE 
LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
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